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Paper  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  George 
Grey,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty' s Principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department , on  the  subject  of  the  Administration 
of  the  Grant  of  30,000Z.  for  the  Salaries  of  the  Schoolmasters 
and  Schoolmistresses  of  Parochial  Union  Schools. 

SlR,  Privy  Council  Office,  5 August,  1846. 

The  ignorant  and  demoralized  children  who,  before  the 
passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  were  reared  in 
workhouses,  were  disposed  of  by  a system  of  compulsory  ap- 
prenticeship, burdensome  to  the  ratepayer  and  fatal  to  the  child. 

That  system  has  been  abolished,  and  the  system  of  pauper 
apprenticeship  has  been  rendered  subject  to  regulations  which 
give  the  Commissioners  power  to  prevent  abuses,  and  which 
practically  restrain  it  within  narrow  limits. 

But  the  training  of  pauper  children  in  workhouses  has 
hitherto,  with  rare  exceptions,  been  left  to  the  regulation  of  the 
Boards  of  Guardians,  and  is  consequently  generally  low  in  its 
aims  and  meagre  in  its  outline.  The  schools  are  wretchedly 
supplied  with  books  and  apparatus.  The  schoolmasters  have 
often  been  dependent  on  parochial  relief,  and  are  generally 
gnorant  and  unskilled. 

The  pauper  child,  however,  now  depends  on  the  physical,  the 
moral,  and  mental  vigour  he  may  acquire  in  the  school  for  the 
means  of  pushing  his  way  in  life  so  as  to  acquire  independence. 

Since  the  aid  of  apprenticeship  has  been  practically  denied 
him,  because  of  its  abuses,  a sound  practical  education  is  indis- 
pensable. 

To  overlook  this  consequence  of  the  pi’eceding  steps  of  legis- 
lation would  be  to  betray  a want  of  confidence  in  those  moral 
agencies  which  the  authors  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act 
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have  been  accustomed  to 
the  poor. 

The  reformation  of  the  school  of  the  pauper  child  is  a con- 
sequence of  the  restraints  on  apprenticeship,  and  to  overlook 
this  improvement  will  encumber  the  workhouses  with  vicious 
youths,  reared  in  ignorance  and  idleness,  to  be  a burden  to  the 
country  either  in  its  workhouses  or  its  gaols. 

In  the  estimates  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  for  the  year 
1846-7,  30,000/.  were  voted  for  the  salaries  of  the  schoolmasters 
of  workhouses. 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel  laid  this  arrangement  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  proposed  that  the  appointment  of  school- 
masters of  workhouses  should  remain  in  the  Boards  of  Guard- 
ians, subject,  I apprehend,  to  the  approval  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners. 

As,  however,  the  responsibility  for  the  due  application  of  the 
parliamentary  grant  of  30,000/.  will  rest  upon  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  it  would  appear  expedient 
that  he  should  require  the  inspection  of  these  schools  ; certain 
qualifications  in  candidates  for  the  office  ; and  should  retain  the 
power  of  dismissal. 

This  was,  I conceive,  the  general  outline  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
plan  for  the  application  of  this  parliamentary  grant. 

I propose  to  examine  this  plan  in  detail,  and  to  offer  some 
suggestions  with  the  view  of  rendering  this  application  of  the 
public  money  as  useful  as  possible. 

Before  proceeding  to  do  so,  I beg  to  remind  you  that  the  le- 
gislature has  sanctioned  the  plan  of  establishing  District  Schools 
for  the  training  of  pauper  children. 

This  plan  has  hitherto  been  rendered  inoperative  by  two  re- 
strictive clauses. 

The  first  of  these  clauses  was  intended  to  confine  the  forma- 
tion of  districts  of  unions  for  pauper  schools  to  towns,  or  very 
populous  localities. 

The  second  of  these  clauses,  by  limiting  the  outlay  on  the 
building  to  a certain  proportion  of  the  assessment,  has  prevented 
the  erection  of  a single  district  school. 

The  grant  of  30,000/.  will  not  necessarily  interfere  with  the 
fulfilment  of  this  design  when  these  restrictions  are  removed, 
and  it  may,  in  the  mean  time,  introduce  progressive  improve- 
ments into  the  existing  schools,  and  raise  the  tone  of  feeling 
in  the  Boards  of  Guardians. 

I am  still  of  opinion  that  the  workhouse  is  an  improper  place 
for  the  training  of  children,  and  that  when  the  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians have  acquired  a more  enlightened  sense  of  their  responsi- 
bilities and  interests,  in  employing  education  as  a means  of 
counteracting  the  evils  of  pauperism,  they  will  desire  to  be  en- 
abled to  establish  district  schools. 


plead  as  the  true  means  of  elevating 
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With  these  impressions  I proceed  to  submit  some  suggestions 
on  the  following  topics  : — 

I.  The  adequacy  of  the  salary  of  the  schoolmasters  and 
mistresses  available  from  this  grant. 

II.  Whether  any  and  what  conditions  may  properly  be  re- 
quired from  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  consideration 
of  the  grant  of  the  salary. 

III.  The  mode  of  appointment  and  qualifications  to  be  re- 

quired. 

IV.  The  officers  by  whom  the  school  is  to  be  examined,  and 

the  nature  of  the  inspection. 

V.  The  mode  of  dismissal. 

I.  The  adequacy  of  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster  and  mis- 
tress available  from  this  grant. 

There  are  600  unions  in  England  and  Wales,  and  at  least 
700  workhouse-schools. 

The  proposed  annual  grant  of  30,000/.  would  therefore  pro- 
vide a sum  of  less  than  45/.  per  annum  to  be  divided  between 
the  master  and  mistress  of  each  workhouse-school,  probably  in 
the  proportions  of  30/.  to  the  master  and  15/.  to  the  mistress. 

The  question  of  the  adequacy  of  this  salary  necessarily  in- 
volves an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  schoolmaster  in  a 
workhouse. 

His  position  is  peculiar. 

An  efficient  schoolmaster  is  generally  a much  better  informed 
man  than  the  master  of  a workhouse,  and  of  superior  manners 
and  habits,  yet  he  is  subordinate  in  position,  has  inferior  rooms, 
enjoys  fewer  privileges,  and  is  subject  to  much  more  inter- 
ference. 

Hitherto  he  has  been  so  frequently  liable  to  the  caprices  of 
a vulgar  master  that  few  properly  trained  schoolmasters  have 
remained  in  the  workhouses.  I append  a note  from  Mr.  Stow 
of  Glasgow,  enclosing  a letter  from  one  of  the  young  men 
trained  in  the  Glasgow  normal  school,  showing  the  impression 
produced  by  such  circumstances  on  the  mind  of  a trained  school- 
master. 

Before,  therefore,  attempting  to  determine  the  adequacy  of 
the  salary,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  to  be  accom- 
panied by  any  regulations,  defining  more  accurately  than  here- 
tofore the  position  of  a schoolmaster  in  a workhouse,  and  pro- 
viding more  effectually  for  his  comfort  and  efficiency. 

Such  regulations,  I would  suggest,  should  clearly  define  that 
the  schoolmaster  should  not  be  subject  to  any  other  interference 
than  that  of  the  school  committee  and  chaplain,  as  respects  the 
instructions  and  training  of  the  children  in  the  school  and  play- 
ground. 
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Nor,  if  he  were  enabled  by  the  aid  of  school  apprentices  to 
take  charge  of  the  children  in  the  dining-hall  and  dormitory, 
should  they  then  be  removed  from  his  control. 

General  school  regulations  should  be  carefully  framed  for  his 
guidance,  and  he  should  be  required  to  keep  simple  registers. 

The  punishment  of  the  children  should  be  defined  by  precise 
rules,  restraining  all  excess,  and  encouraging  a mild  and  rational 
discipline. 

The  schoolmaster  should  be  exempted  from  any  other  class  of 
duties  in  the  workhouse,  such  as  acting  as  clerk  to  the  master, 
superintending  adult  pauper  labour,  and  the  performance  of 
other  household  duties,  which  have  not  unfrequently  been  im- 
posed by  either  the  Boards  of  Guardians  or  masters. 

He  should  have  a comfortable  private  sitting-room  and  bed- 
room, and  should  be  permitted  to  take  his  meals  alone. 

Daily  hours  of  recreation  should  be  allotted  to  him,  and  he 
should  annually  be  permitted  a period  of  absence  to  visit  his 
friends. 

Such  arrangements  are  indispensable  for  the  health  of  all  men, 
but  are  peculiarly  needed  in  a life  of  such  obscure  and  mono- 
tonous toil  as  that  of  the  master  of  a school  of  pauper  children 
in  a workhouse,  separated  from  all  the  common  associations  of 
life. 

To  render  such  a position  tolerable  to  a well-trained  master, 
his  school  should  be  properly  fitted  up  with  desks  and  benches, 
and  be  supplied  with  black-boards,  maps,  and  other  simple  appa- 
ratus of  education,  as  well  as  with  a good  store  of  lesson-books. 

In  rural  workhouses,  also,  garden  allotments  should  be  pro- 
vided close  to  the  workhouse,  for  the  exercise  and  instruction  of 
the  children. 

With  such  arrangements  for  securing  his  comfort  and  effi- 
ciency, 35 1.  for  the  master,  and  20/.  for  the  mistress,  with  com- 
fortable apartments  and  liberal  board,  are  the  lowest  stipends 
which  would  secure  the  services  of  well-trained  teachers  for  the 
schools  of  a rural  workhouse. 

Such  salaries  are  obviously  inadequate  for  the  masters  and 
mistresses  of  schools  in  the  larger  workhouses  of  towns,  or  for 
unions  in  populous  districts  including  towns. 

My  impression  therefore  is,  that  the  estimate  ought  to  have 
been  raised  to  a salary  of  40/.  on  the  average  for  the  master, 
and  25/.  for  the  mistress,  or  to  45,500/.,  and  that  the  apartments 
of  the  master  and  mistress,  their  board,  their  duties  and  au- 
thority in  the  workhouse,  should  be  defined  by  regulations,  so 
as  to  render  the  position  one  which  would  attract  and  retain 
the  services  of  efficient  officers. 

The  position  of  the  schoolmaster  in  a workhouse  is,  how- 
ever, so  peculiar,  that  I am  doubtful  whether  respectable  and 
skilful  men  can  be  induced  to  undertake  these  duties  for  such 
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jalaries,  if  they  are  trained  with  the  hope  of  having  charge  of 
parochial  schools. 

The  desire  to  possess  a home,  in  which  to  settle  for  life,  and 
to  enjoy  the  familiar  associations  of  neighbourhood  and  friends, 
and  the  freedom  during  many  hours  of  every  day  from  the  re- 
straints of  discipline  incident  to  a public  establishment  like  a 
workhouse,  will  more  than  compensate  for  a lower  and  more  un- 
certain income. 

I should  therefore  urge  on  your  attention  the  great  import- 
ance of  immediately  connecting  with  some  great  and  efficient 
school,  like  Norwood,  a normal  school  for  the  training  of  mas- 
ters for  workhouse  schools,  in  which  they  should  be  prepared  for 
their  peculiar  position,  and,  in  return  for  their  training,  enter 
into  engagements  of  service  in  workhouse  schools  for  a certain 
period. 

If  such  an  establishment  provided  fifty  trained  masters  an- 
nually, and  the  average  duration  of  their  service  in  a workhouse 
(having  a regard  to  all  casualties)  were  twelve  years,  these 
establishments  would,  ere  long,  be  supplied  with  a class  of  effi- 
cient masters. 

Three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum  would  pro- 
bably provide  for  the  expense  of  such  an  establishment. 

If  the  Government  made  these  arrangements  for  the  increased 
efficiency  of  the  workhouse-schools,  they  might  require  — 

II.  Certain  conditions  from  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  consi- 
deration of  the  expenditure  on  the  training  of  the  teachers,  and 
on  the  salary,  the  chief  of  which  I have  already  suggested,  and 
which  I now  recapitulate,  viz. — 

A.  Regulations  defining  the  teacher’s  duties,  position, 

board,  and  the  size  and  furniture  of  his  apartments. 

B.  Regulations  respecting  the  supply  of  school  fittings, 

apparatus,  and  books,  and  gardens  for  the  children. 

C.  Regulations  as  to  the  hours  of  recreation  and  the  va- 

cation of  the  teacher. 

D.  And  also  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  should,  when 

called  upon  by  the  inspector,  apprentice  one  or  more 
of  the  most  proficient  and  skilful  monitors  as  assist- 
ants to  the  master,  and  provide  them  with  a small 
stipend  for  their  services. 

I proceed  therefore  to  consider — 

III.  The  mode  of  appointment,  and  qualifications  to  be  re- 
quired. 

To  lead  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  a more  faithful  and  in- 
telligent course  of  action  will  require  a cautious  and  patient 
administration.  I do  not  contemplate  in  the  first  instance  at- 
tempting by  direct  interference  to  produce  a great  and  extensive 
change , but  to  attempt,  by  advice  and  assistance,  to  procure  the 
assent  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  progressive  improvements. 
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The  progress  of  this  gradual  reformation  will  mainly  depend  on 
the  supply  of  schoolmasters  from  a well-conducted  normal  school. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  administration  of  the  new  grant 
the  majority  of  the  masters  will  pi-obably  be  found  inefficient. 

It  is  important  that  their  inefficiency  should  be  made  ap- 
parent to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  by  the  reasonableness  of  the 
objects  proposed  in  the  examination,  and  by  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  conducted. 

It  may  be  questionable  whether,  when  a certificate  of  com- 
petency cannot  be  granted  to  the  schoolmaster,  the  salary  should 
at  present  be  withheld,  except  in  extreme  cases. 

I would  rather  suggest  that  the  salaries  should  be  divided 
into  three  or  four  classes,  and  that  the  minimum  salary  should 
be  given  in  those  cases  in  which  the  lowest  certificate  is  awarded, 
but  where  it  may  not  be  expedient  at  present  that  the  master 
should  be  dismissed.  Certificates  might  be  granted — 

1.  Of  Permission. 

2.  Of  Probation. 

3.  Of  Competency. 

4.  Of  Efficiency. 

To  determine  each  certificate  it  may  be  expedient  to  fix  a 
certain  standard  of  qualifications  and  mode  of  examination. 

Written  examinations,  especially  for  the  lower  classes  of  cer- 
tificates, are  most  useful,  as  they  are  a permanent  and  demon- 
strable record  of  the  results,  and  they  give  the  candidate  the 
opportunity  to  make  a deliberate  effort. 

For  the  certificate  of  Permission , it  might  be  required — 

1.  That  the  master  or  mistress  should  be  able  to  read 

fluently. 

2.  To  write  correctly  a few  simple  sentences,  read  aloud 

from  the  Testament. 

3.  To  write  from  dictation  sums  in  the  first  four  simple 

rules  of  arithmetic,  and  to  work  them  correctly. 

4.  To  answer  verbally  a few  simple  questions  respecting 

the  life  of  our  Saviour. 

For  the  certificate  of  Probation,  the  requirements  might  be 
raised  to  the  following  standard:  — 

1.  The  master  or  mistress  should  be  able  to  read  fluently. 

2.  To  write  from  memory  an  abstract  of  a simple  narra- 

tive. in  a neat  hand,  and  without  errors. 

3.  To  write  from  dictation  sums  in  the  first  four  simple 

and  compound  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  to  work  them 

correctly. 

4.  To  answer  correctly,  in  writing,  a few  simple  questions 

on  the  life  of  our  Saviour  and  his  disciples. 

5.  To  examine  a class  on  a reading-lesson  as  to  the  mean- 

ing of  words  and  sentences,  and  as  to  the  remembrance 

of  the  matter  of  the  lesson. 
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To  obtain  a certificate  of  Competency — 

1.  The  master  or  mistress  should  be  able  to  describe  in 

writing'  the  organization  of  his  school ; explaining  the 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  which  he  em- 
ploys, and  the  course  of  instruction  communicated  by 
him. 

2.  He  should  write  from  dictation,  and  work  any  sum  with 

correctness  in  the  arithmetic  of  whole  numbers,  in- 
cluding simple  interest. 

3.  He  should  parse  and  explain  the  construction  of  English 

prose  narrative. 

4.  He  should  answer  in  writing  a few  questions  in  geo- 

graphy, especially  in  that  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  English  colonies. 

5.  Id  e should  give  replies  to  a series  of  questions  on  the 

Scripture  narrative,  and  the  geography  of  Palestine. 

6.  He  should  conduct  a class,  in  the  presence  of  the  In- 

spector, in  such  lessons  as  might  be  required. 

To  obtain  a certificate  of  Efficiency , the  master  should  give 
evidence  of  sound  attainments  in  biblical  knowledge,  English 
grammar,  composition,  etymology,  decimal  arithmetic,  geo- 
graphy (especially  of  the  British  empire  and  of  Palestine), 
the  outlines  of  English  history,  and  in  the  theory  and  art  of 
organizing  and  managing  a school. 

In  determining  the  certificate  to  be  awarded  to  the  master 
or  mistress,  skill  in  some  handicraft  or  other  industrial  occu- 
pation and  zeal  in  the  instruction  of  the  scholars  should  be 
taken  into  account,  even  as  a compensation  for  some  deficiency- 
in  elementary  acquirements. 

The  amount  of  salary  to  be  apportioned  to  each  master  would 
be  determined  by  his  certificate. 

The  minimum  salary  would  be  awarded  to  a master  holding 
a certificate  of  Permission ; a somewhat  higher  remuneration  to 
a master  obtaining  a certificate  of  Probation ; an  average  salary 
to  a master  declared  competent ; and  the  highest  to  the  class  of 
masters  declared  to  be  efficient. 

By  these  means  each  Board  of  Guardians  would  be  enabled 
to  discriminate  the  qualifications  of  its  master,  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  advantage  of  procuring  the  services  of  a master  de- 
serving a higher  rate  of  reward. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inconvenience  and  discord  attendant 
on  the  peremptory  removal  of  masters  contrary  to  the  convic- 
tions of  a Board  of  Guardians  would  be  avoided. 

The  administration  would  have  a tendency  to  progressive  im- 
provement, corresponding  with  the  growth  of  more  correct  views 
of  the  tendencies  of  education  in  the  minds  of  the  Guardians. 

Until  the  normal  school  had  been  in  operation  for  a certain 
period,  the  means  of  procuring  more  eligible  schoolmasters 
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would  be  slender,  and  the  abrupt  dismissal  of  the  present 
class  of  masters  might  leave  the  pauper  children  without 
instruction  in  many  workhouses.  But  if  such  dismissal  be 
for  the  present  confined  to  extreme  cases  (to  the  removal  of 
immoral  and  extremely  ignorant  men,  and  of  men  who  have 
been  habitual  paupers),  the  scale  of  certificates  and  salaries  will 
operate  as  an  incentive  to  exertion,  even  among  the  present 
masters ; and  will  form  a strong  motive  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians  to  improve  their  schools. 

The  certificate  should  in  each  case  set  forth  the  nature  of 
the  examination,  and  give  a detailed  statement  of  its  result,  so 
that  wherever  presented  it  may  convey  an  exact  account  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  master. 

When  the  normal  school  was  able  to  supply  fifty  school- 
masters in  each  year,  trained  with  a special  view  to  these 
situations,  and  bound  to  render  a certain  period  of  service,  the 
vacancies  would  probably  be  supplied  from  this  source. 

These  remarks  introduce  the  question  of — 

IV.  The  officers  by  whom  the  school,  the  masters,  and  the 
candidates  should  be  examined. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  duties  and  the  inspection  of  the 
schools  require  a peculiar  experience  and  knowledge,  and  that 
they  could  not  properly  be  discharged  amidst  the  other  urgent 
claims  of  the  service  on  the  Assistant  Poor-Law  Commissioners. 
This  will  be  even  more  apparent  from  a consideration  of  the 
extent  of  duty  to  be  performed. 

There  are  600  Unions  in  England  and  Wales,  and  probably 
at  least  700  workhouse-schools. 

The  inspection  of  these  schools,  in  order  to  be  effectual, 
should  be  systematically  conducted.  Each  class  should  be  per- 
sonally examined  by  the  Inspector  in  all  the  subjects  of  its 
instruction,  and  each  child  in  the  simple  elements  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic. 

The  state  of  the  school  organization,  the  apparatus  and 
books,  the  discipline,  and  the  methods  of  instruction  require  the 
survey  of  an  experienced  eye. 

On  all  these  subjects  the  results  of  the  inspection  should  be 
reported,  and  communicated  through  some  central  authority,  in 
writing,  to  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

It  may  be  expedient  that  the  visit  to  each  workhouse-school 
should  occur  after  ten  days’  notice,  in  order  that  the  chairman, 
vice-chairman,  and  school-committee  may  be  present  with  the 
chaplain  during  the  examination,  and  that  the  necessary  com- 
munications as  to  the  state  of  the  school  may  be  made,  in  the 
first  instance,  personally  to  them  by  the  Inspector. 

The  examination  of  the  school,  the  personal  communications 
with  the  chairman,  vice-chairman,  and  school  committee,  and 
chaplain  would  usually  occupy  at  least  one  day,  and,  in  some  of 
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the  larger  workhouses  of  towns,  one  day  would  be  insufficient 
for  an  inspection  of  the  schools.  When  one  day  was  sufficient 
the  Inspector  would  still  have  to  prepare  his  Report,  either  in 
the  evening  of  the  day,  or  on  the  Saturday,  from  his  notes. 

Supposing  that  the  distance  to  be  travelled  from  school  to 
school  interposed  no  serious  obstacle  to  the  visitation,  these 
seven  hundred  schools  could  not  be  inspected  more  rapidly  than 
at  the  rate  of  one  school  each  day,  during  five  days  in  the  week, 
leaving  Saturday  for  the  collection  of  Reports,  correspondence, 
&c.  If  forty- two  weeks  were  thus  employed,  and  one  month 
assigned  to  recreation,  another  month  to  the  preparation  of  a 
General  Report,  and  a fortnight  to  occasional  visits  to  London, 
210  such  schools  might  be  examined  in  the  year.  Probably 
not  more  than  200  would  be  so  examined.  The  inspection  of 
700  workhouse-schools  would  therefore,  with  the  utmost  facilities 
for  travelling,  require  the  services  of  three  officers  and  half  the 
time  of  another.  The  estimate  of  the  number  of  Inspectors 
required  for  this  service  is  grounded  simply  on  the  business  of 
an  annual  examination  of  each  workhouse-school,  on  the 
necessary  interviews  with  the  school-committee  and  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  the  preparation  of  the  Report. 

If  any  other  duties  devolve  on  the  Inspectors,  such  as  the 
organization  of  great  schools  of  industry,  like  those  of  Nor- 
wood, Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Sheffield,  or  of  a normal 
school — and  the  annual  examination  of  such  establishments — 
such  duties  could  not  be  performed  without  the  addition  of 
another  officer,  having  experience  in  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  as  well  as  the  qualifications  of  an  Inspector  of 
Schools.  Such  an  officer  might  reside  in  London,  might  have 
charge  of  a district  of  inspection  of  a somewhat  smaller  area — 
might  assist  in  the  organization  of  the  metropolitan  district 
schools,  and  in  the  examination  of  the  normal  school,  and  be 
ready  to  visit  any  part  of  the  country  for  similar  duties. 

V.  The  dismissal  of  schoolmasters  for  incompetency  or  mis- 
conduct should  be  vested  in  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

If  the  examination  of  workhouse-schools,  and  of  candidates 
for  these  offices,  were  confided  to  the  Inspectors  of  Schools,  the 
necessary  communication  with  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
would  be  made  through  the  office  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education ; and  with  respect  to  the  appointment  and 
dismissal  of  schoolmasters,  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  would 
receive  the  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
who  would  award  the  certificates  by  which  the  salaries  would 
be  determined. 

All  communications  to  the  Inspectors  of  Schools  from  the 
Poor-Law  Commissioners  would  necessarily  pass  through  the 
office  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

The  schoolmaster  should  be  amenable,  as  a part  of  the  staff 
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of  the  workhouse,  in  all  respects,  to  the  direct  interference 
of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  ; but  in  what  related  to  school 
discipline  and  management,  the  Commissioners  would  seek 
information  from  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  & c., 
(Signed)  J.  P.  Kay  Shutti.eworth. 

The  Right  Honorable 

Sir  George  Grey,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Her  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 


Letter  addressed  to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  by  the  Right 
Honorable  Sir  George  Grey,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  relating 
to  the  foregoing  Paper,  8fc. 

My  Lord,  Whitehall,  18  November,  1846. 

I am  desirous  of  bringing  under  your  Lordship’s  notice 
the  subject  of  the  appropriation  of  sums  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  salaries  of  schoolmasters 
and  schoolmistresses  for  the  children  of  the  destitute  in  the 
Poor  Law  Unions  in  England  and  Wales.  A sum  was  granted 
by  Parliament  for  this  purpose  for  the  half-year  ending  31st 
March,  1 847,  and  it  may  be  anticipated  that  grants  will  be  made 
with  the  same  object  in  future  years.  I am  aware,  from  the 
communications  which  have  taken  place  between  your  Lordship 
and  myself  on  this  subject,  that  you  entirely  concur  in  the  im- 
portance of  rendering  the  application  of  such  grants  conducive 
to  the  increased  efficiency  of  workhouse-schools ; and  I think 
that  this  object  may  be  very  materially  promoted  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  I enclose  to 
your  Lordship  a Paper  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth,  containing  some  valuable  suggestions  on  this  subject; 
and  I would  request  that  this  Paper  may  be  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  with  a view  to  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as,  upon  consideration,  shall  appear 
best  calculated  to  improve  the  character  of  the  instruction  given 
in  the  workhouse-schools.  I entirely  agree  in  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  that  the  inspection  of  these 
schools  cannot  properly  be  discharged  amidst  the  other  urgent 
claims  on  the  time  and  attention  of  Assistant  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners ; and  I think  it  is  very  desirable  that  this  duty  should 
be  confided  to  persons  of  knowledge  and  experience,  whose  time 
could  be  devoted  to  it,  and  who  should  be  selected  for  the  office 
by  the  Committee  of  Council.  The  establishment  of  a normal 
school,  for  the  training  of  masters  for  workhouse-schools,  is  an- 
other point  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  establishment  of  a 
school  of  this  character,  for  training  masters  for  prison  schools, 
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is  also  under  my  consideration  ; and  although  it  is  essential  that 
the  two  classes  of  children  should  be  kept  totally  separate,  the 
qualifications  of  the  instructors  would  be  the  same  ; and  it  would 
probably  tend  to  the  efficiency,  as  well  as  the  economy  of  the 
arrangement,  if  the  two  objects  were  to  be  combined,  and  one 
good  normal  school  established  for  training  masters  for  both 
purposes.  If  your  Lordship  should  concur  in  this  opinion,  I 
would  propose  that  the  requisite  steps  should  be  taken,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  such  schools.  The  choice  of  a site,  and  the  details  of  the 
arrangements,  may  best  be  considered  when  the  subject  comes 
before  the  Committee. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

The  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  ( Si  erne  d)  Gr  Grey 

&c.  &c.  See.  \ o J 


At  the  Council  Chamber , Whitehall,  the  2\st  day  of 
December,  1846 ; 

By  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  ; 

Minute  on  the  Administration  of  the  Grant  voted  by  Parliament 
for  the  Salaries  of  Masters  and  Mistresses  of  Schools  of  Paro- 
chial Unions  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  Lord  President  brought  under  the  consideration  of  their 
Lordships  a letter  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  dated  18  November,  1846,  calling  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  1 5,000/.  were  granted  in  the  late  Session 
of  Parliament  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  salaries  of  masters 
and  mistresses  of  pauper  schools,  and  to  the  importance  of 
rendering  grants  for  this  purpose  in  future  years  conducive  to 
the  increased  efficiency  of  such  schools. 

The  Lord  President  also  communicated  to  their  Lordships  a 
Paper  prepared  at  the  request  of  Sir  George  Grey,  on  the 
administration  of  these  grants. 

From  these  documents  it  appeared  that  there  were  upwards  of 
700  workhouse-schools,  and  that  little  progress  had  hitherto  been 
made  in  the  establishment  of  schools  of  industry  for  districts  of 
Unions,  owing  to  the  limitation  of  the  radius  of  such  districts  in 
the  Act  of  Parliament  authorizing  their  creation,  and  also  to  the 
limitation  of  the  expense  for  which  the  rate-payers  under  this 
Act  might  be  rated  towards  the  erection  of  the  requisite  build- 
ings. Their  Lordships  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  expedient  to 
employ  Inspectors  for  the  examination  of  workhouse-schools,  in 
order  that  by  their  suggestions  to  the  guardians,  and  upon  their 
reports,  measures  might  be  adopted  in  the  administration  of 
these  grants  to  procure  the  improvement  of  these  schools. 

Resolved, — That  it  is  desirable  to  train  the  pauper  children 
now  in  workhouses  in  habits  of  industry. 
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That  with  this  view,  and  for  the  purpose  of  improving  work- 
house-schools, four  Inspectors  be  appointed,  with  authority  to 
examine  the  condition  of  schools  for  the  education  of  pauper 
children,  and  to  ascertain  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the 
persons  employed  as  schoolmasters  and  mistresses,  in  order  that 
unfit  and  incompetent  persons  may  no  longer  be  employed  in 
that  capacity,  and  that  measures  may  be  taken  for  awarding 
salaries  according  to  the  qualifications  of  the  masters  or  mis- 
tresses, and  the  extent  of  the  duties  they  have  to  perform. 

That  instructions  be  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  such  In- 
spectors. 


At  the  Council  Chamber,  Whitehall,  the  1 8th  day  of 
December , 1847 ; 

By  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  ; 

Further  Minute  on  the  Administration  of  the  Grant  voted  by  Par- 
liament for  the  Salaries  of  Masters  and  Mistresses  of  Schools  of 
Parochial  Unions  in  England  and  Wales. 

Their  Lordships  had  under  their  consideration  the  progress 
of  the  Insyjection  of  Schools  of  Parochial  Unions,  in  connexion 
with  the  distribution  of  the  grant  of  30,000/.  for  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  of  these  schools. 

This  grant  was  introduced  to  the  attention  of  Parliament  by 
a declaration  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  it  should  be  employed 
as  a means  for  the  improvement  of  this  class  of  schools. 

As  a preliminary  measure,  their  Lordships  had  recommended 
to  Her  Majesty  the  appointment  of  five  Inspectors,  four  of 
whom  have  been  some  months  employed,  and  have  visited  the 
majority  of  these  schools  in  England. 

The  power'  to  regulate  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  to 
issue  regulations  for  the  government  of  these  schools,  being  vested 
in  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  their  Lordships  considered  it 
expedient  to  await  the  organization  of  the  new  Commission  for 
the  Poor  Laws,  ere  they  issued  instructions  to  Her  Majesty’s  In- 
spectors, affecting  the  administration  of  this  grant.  Meanwhile 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have  permitted  those  teachers’  sala- 
ries to  be  paid,  which  had  been  voted  by  the  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians, and  sanctioned  by  the  late  Commissioners  of  Poor  Laws. 

When  the  amount  of  these  salaries  was  determined  by  the 
Guardians,  they  were  paid  oul  of  the  rates  of  each  parochial 
union  ; and  the  discretion  of  each  local  Board  as  to  their  amount 
was  seldom  in  any  degree  interfered  with.  No  common  standard 
of  qualification  or  rate  of  salary  had  been  agreed  upon  ; and 
consequently  great  disparity  exists,  in  both  these  particulars,  in 
different  Unions.  If  this  mode  of  administration  were  per- 
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mitted  to  continue,  the  Boards  of  Guardians  would  henceforth 
grant  salaries  derived  not  from  the  funds  of  the  parochial  union, 
but  from  a central  fund  at  their  own  discretion,  and  without 
any  general  regulation,  as  to  rate  of  salary,  which  might  render 
it  proportionate  to  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  the  teacher. 

Their  Lordships  therefore  resolved,  that  it  is  expedient  to 
bring  under  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  of  Poor 
Laws,  and  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  the  Paper  written  by 
direction  of  Sir  George  Grey,  relative  to  the  distribution  of  the 
grant ; and  their  Lordships  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
following  regulations  : — 

That,  during  the  year  1848,  the  Inspectors  of  schools  be  in- 
structed to  examine  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  of  work- 
house-schools,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  embodied  in  the 
above  paper. 

That  the  Boards  of  Guardians  be,  during  the  year,  informed 
what  are  the  qualifications  of  these  teachers,  and  the  certificate 
and  salary  which,  in  the  year  1 849,  would  be  awarded  to  them, 
if  their  qualifications  remained  unchanged. 

That  in  the  year  1849  every  teacher  be  again  examined  for 
a certificate,  and  that  the  salaries  granted  in  that  year  be  in 
each  case  determined  by  the  certificate  attained  by  the  teacher, 
and  by  the  extent  of  his  duties,  as  follows  : — 

To  a schoolmaster  holding — 

a certificate  of  permission,  granted  for  one  3rear, — a 
salary  of  from  51.  to  1 51. 

— a certificate  of  probation,  granted  for  one  year, — a 

salary  of  from  15/.  to  30/. 

a certificate  of  competency, — a salary  of  from  30/. 

to  40/. 

a certificate  of  efficiency, — a salary  of  from  40/.  to 

501.  and  upwards. 

That  salaries  of  two-thirds  of  these  sums  be  granted  to  school- 
mistresses holding  these  certificates  respectively. 

That,  as  certain  of  the  masters  now  holding  office  may  be 
unable  to  obtain  certificates  entitling  them  to  their  present 
salaries,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  be  recommended  to  per- 
mit the  Guardians  to  provide  for  one  year  the  difference 
(between  the  grant  awarded  and  the  salary  voted)  from  the 
rates  of  the  Union. 

That  the  certificates  be  determined  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  on  the  Report  and  Examination  Papers 
submitted  by  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  schools  ; and  that  the 
decision  be  communicated  from  time  to  time  to  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  who  will  inform  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Poor  Law  Commission  to 
issue  regulations  to  every  Board  of  Guardians,  requiring,  as 
n.  h 
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conditions  of  these  grants,  that  convenient  and  respectably  t va- 
nished apartments  be  provided  for  the  teachers  in  workhouses  ; 
that  they  be  supplied  with  rations,  the  same  in  kind  and  quan- 
tity as  the  master  of  the  workhouse ; that  they  be  subjected  to 
no  menial  offices  ; that  they  have  proper  assistance  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  children  when  not  in  school,  so  that  they  may 
have  time  for  exercise,  and  for  the  education  of  their  pupil- 
teachers  ; and  otherwise  defining  their  duties  and  privileges  ; 
and  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  communicate  with  the  Poor 
Law  Commission  on  these  subjects. 

Their  Lordships  having  further  under  consideration  the  ex- 
pediency of  encouraging  teachers  who  obtain  certificates  of 
competency  and  efficiency,  by  permitting,  under  the  Minutes 
of  August  and  December,  1846,  certain  of  their  scholars  to  be 
apprenticed  to  them,  and  by  allowing  them  the  annual  gratui- 
ties granted  in  those  Minutes  for  the  instruction  of  their  ap- 
prentices, resolved,  that  one-half  the  above  stipends  of  pupil- 
teachers,  and  the  entire  gratuities  to  the  teacher  for  the  successful 
education  of  apprentices,  be  granted  to  teachers  of  workhouse- 
schools  holding  certificates  of  competency  or  efficiency,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  stipend  of  the  pupil-teacher  be  reserved  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  to  form  a fund  which  shall 
be  given  to  him  on  his  leaving  the  workhouse,  if  he  successfully 
complete  his  apprenticeship,  in  order  to  provide  for  his  further 
education  in  any  training-school  which  he  may  enter  with  their 
Lordships’  approbation. 


Letter  containing  Instructions  to  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools 
of  Parochial  Unions  in  England  and  Wales. 

Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 

Privy  Council  Office, 

Sir  Downing  Sheet,  5 February,  1848. 

I am  directed  to  communicate  to  you  the  enclosed  Minute 
respecting  the  administration  of  the  grant  of  30,000/.  for  the 
salaries  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  schools  in  parochial 
unions ; and  I am  also  to  request  your  attentive  perusal  of  the 
Paper  communicated  by  Sir  George  Grey  to  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  the  18th  of  November,  1846,  and  which  is  printed 
at  page  47  of  their  Lordships’  Minutes  for  1846  (vol.  i.). 

From  these  documents  you  will  learn  by  what  gradual  mea- 
sures their  Lordships  intend  to  provide  for  the  examination  of 
the  teachers  of  workhouse-schools,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  the 
present  year,  for  the  settlement  of  their  salaries,  so  as  to 
correspond  with  the  certificates  which  they  may  obtain. 

The  first  object  to  which  you  will  address  yourself,  during 
the  year  1848,  will  be  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
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condition  of  the  existing  schools,  and  to  ascertain,  by  an  exami- 
nation in  strict  accordance  with  the  Paper  published  in  their 
Lordships’  Minutes  (vol.  i.  1846),  what  are  the  qualifications 
of  the  teachers.  A copy  of  this  Paper  should  be  communicated 
to  each  school  committee ; they  should  be  informed  during  the 
present  year,  at  each  visit  you  may  make  to  the  school,  what 
certificate  the  teacher  could  at  that  time  obtain,  and  what  salary 
would  be  awarded  with  such  a certificate.  You  will  probably 
be  able  to  make  two  such  visits  to  the  school  during  the  present 
year,  and  you  will  thus  ascertain  whether  the  teacher  is  improv- 
ing himself  by  self-education,  and  will  probably  be  able  to 
inform  the  Guardians,  with  some  confidence,  what  certificate  the 
teacher  can  hope  to  obtain  in  1849,  when  his  salary  will  be 
dependent  upon  it. 

You  will  observe  that,  in  order  to  avpid  an  abrupt  termi- 
nation of  the  engagements  of  teachers  who  are  improving 
themselves,  but  who  may  not  in  1849  be  able  to  pass  an 
examination  entitling  them  to  obtain  from  the  parliamentary 
grant  the  salary  which  they  now  enjoy,  the  Guardians  will  in 
such  cases  be  permitted,  during  one  year,  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence between  the  salary  consequent  on  the  certificate  and  that 
which  had  been  previously  voted  by  the  Guardians.  This 
provisional  arrangement  will  cease  with  the  year  1849. 

With  regard  to  the  lower  certificates  of  permission  and  of 
probation,  you  will  perceive  that  they  are  each  granted  for  one 
year  only. 

When  very  humble  attainments  are  united  with  industry, 
correct  conduct,  and  successful  efforts  for  self-improvement,  my 
Lords  do  not  refuse  the  lowest  rate  of  salary  for  one  year  ; during 
which  time  the  master  may  have  an  opportunity  to  raise  his 
acquirements  to  the  level  of  a second  degree  of  probation. 

To  masters  who  in  the  first  year  might  be  admitted  to  this 
second  degree  of  probation,  their  Lordships  would  allow  during 
one  year  the  next  higher  rate  of  salary  ; at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  teacher  might  by  self-improvement  obtain  a certificate 
of  competency. 

Such  schoolmasters  as  might  in  the  year  1849  obtain  a certi- 
ficate of  competency  would  at  once  enter  upon  permanent 
service  during  good  conduct,  but  would  obtain  higher  emolu- 
ments if  upon  examination  they  were  found  afterwards  to 
deserve  the  certificate  of  efficiency.  This  rank  would  also  be 
given  in  the  year  1849  to  any  master  provided  with  proper 
testimonials  of  character  and  conduct  from  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians and  Chaplain,  and  also  able  to  pass  the  requisite  exami- 
nation. 

By  these  means  the  salaries  of  workhouse  schoolmasters  will, 
in  the  year  1849,  be  graduated  according  to  their  merit ; and 
the  immoral  and  incapable  will  be  deprived  of  all  emolument, 
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that  should  be  preferred  which  is  best  adapted  to  develop  the 
strength,  and  which  most  exercises  the  mind  in  contrivance. 
A child  should  not  for  misfortune  be  condemned  to  some  mean 
mechanical  drudgery,  such  assorting  hair  or  bristles,  or  picking 
oakum  ; such  work  as  heading  pins,  or  making  hooks-and-eyes, 
or  chopping  billets,  is  too  easily  learned,  is  too  monotonous,  and 
does  nothing,  beyond  promoting  docility  in  continuous  labour, 
to  prepare  him  for  his  after-life.  For  in-door  employment  in 
towns,  and  for  winter  work  in  the  country,  coopering,  basket- 
making, tinman’s  and  blacksmith’s-work,  carpentry,  and  print- 
ing, are  preferable  to  tailoring  and  shoe-making,  which  are  now 
commonly  resorted  to,  because  more  easily  taught,  and  of  more 
immediate  use  in  the  establishment.  In-door  work  should  alter- 
nate, especially  in  town  workhouse-schools,  with  some  out-door 
relaxation,  in  which  the  children  should  be  allowed  all  natural 
freedom  while  attended  by  the  schoolmaster. 

To  the  girls,  under  proper  arrangements,  the  workhouse 
affords  ample  opportunities  for  instruction  in  cutting  out  clothes, 
in  sewing,  knitting,  and  mending,  in  washing  and  all  laundry 
work,  in  cooking  and  kitchen  labour,  and  in  all  the  services  of 
a housemaid.  Such  instruction  may  be  combined  with  lessons 
in  the  school  on  cottage  economy.  Care  however  should  be 
taken  that  this  work  is  done  under  the  eye  of  servants  of  good 
moral  character,  and  that  the  children  do  not  associate  with  the 
paupers  of  the  workhouse. 

A practical  connexion  should  be  established  between  these 
employments  and  the  instruction  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  their 
schoolrooms. 

Too  little  importance  is  attached  in  schools  to  the  period  at 
which  children  are  taught  to  write.  The  art  of  writing  a small 
hand  neatly  and  quickly  should  accompany  or  precede  fluency 
of  reading. 

If  the  early  acquirement  of  this  art  be  kept  in  view  in  work- 
house-schools, you  will  place  in  the  hands  of  the  scholars  and 
masters  one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  instruction. 

Lessons  in  dictation,  in  writing  abstracts  from  memory,  in 
letter-writing,  prepare  the  scholars  for  keeping  accounts  of  do- 
mestic, or  garden,  or  other  work,  and  thus  furnish  the  most 
practical  link  between  the  labour  and  the  lessons  of  the  school. 

A class-book  on  cottage  economy  and  garden  culture  is 
required  for  the  success  of  schools  of  industry  ; and  my  Lords 
regret  that  they  cannot  refer  you  to  any  such  book. 

it  will  be  your  duty  to  procure  from  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
as  a condition  of  the  grant  of  salary  to  the  teachers,  a well- 
ordered  arrangement  of  desks  and  benches,  and  a sufficient 
supply  of  the  lesson-books  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

Your  visit  to  a workhouse-school  should,  if  possible,  be  made 
to  correspond  with  the  day  of  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
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dians  ; and  you  should  at  all  events  give  notice  of  your  intended 
visit  at  least  one  week  previously,  in  the  forms  provided  for 
that  purpose,  to  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board, 
to  the  Chaplain,  and  also  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Union,  requesting 
him  to  inform  the  members  of  the  School  Committee. 

Your  examination  of  the  school  will  be  most  useful  when  con- 
ducted before  the  Chaplain  and  School  Committee,  and  such 
other  members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  as  may  be  disposed 
to  be  present. 

From  the  patient  and  systematic  examination  of  the  condition 
of  the  school  before  those  responsible  for  its  efficiency,  much  » 
advantage  arises.  The  exertions  of  a meritorious  master  are 
thus  made  known,  which  Avere  before  obscure ; and  partial  or 
general  defects  become  obvious  which  would  otherwise  be  dis- 
puted. The  demonstration  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  should 
be  as  complete  as  possible,  otherwise  your  suggestions  must 
necessarily  rest  upon  the  unstable  foundation  of  defective  im- 
pressions or  divided  opinions. 

The  Chaplain,  School  Committee,  and  other  Guardians,  being 
present  at  this  examination,  you  would  have  an  opportunity,  in 
conference  with  them,  of  explaining  the  plans  which  it  will  be 
your  duty  to  suggest,  to  render  the  preparation  of  the  children 
for  a life  of  industry  as  effectual  as  possible. 

The  resolutions  adopted  at  this  conference  should  be  entered 
in  the  minutes  of  the  School  Committee,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  reported  to  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

It  is  also  expedient  that  your  opinion  on  the  condition  of  the 
school,  and  also  your  suggestions,  unless  embodied  in  these 
resolutions,  should  be  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

Whenever  the  Avorkhouse-school  is  large,  and  the  schoolmaster 
efficient,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Guardians  should  apprentice 
one  or  more  of  the  most  proficient  and  best  conducted  of  the 
boys  and  girls  to  themselves,  as  assistants  to  the  master  and 
mistress,  on  conditions  similar  to  those  set  forth  in  the  regulations 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  respecting  the  apprenticeship  and 
training  of  pupil-teachers.  The  Guardians  should  on  their  part 
engage  to  clothe,  board,  and  educate  the  apprentice. 

The  Committee  of  Council  are  prepared  to  promote  this 
apprenticeship  by  granting  half  the  stipends  to  the  apprentices, 
to  be  reserved  as  a fund  for  their  education  in  a training  school, 
and  the  entire  gratuities  to  the  master,  Avhich  arc  set  forth  in 
their  Minutes  for  August  and  December,  1846. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttle  worth. 

To  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools  of  Parochial  Unions. 
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Extracts  from  Supplementary  Letters  of  Instructions  to  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Parochial  Union  Schools. 

Extract  from  letter  of  instructions  dated  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1848 : — 

“ The  duties  of  the  Inspectors  are  confined  to  examining 
and  reporting  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and 
to  advising  the  School  Committees  or  other  Guardians  who  may 
meet  them  on  matters  relating  to  the  organization,  discipline, 
and  instruction  of  the  schools  ; the  moral  influences  by  which 
the  children  are  surrounded,  and  the  means  provided  for  their 
training  in  industry  and  religion  ; to  the  books,  apparatus,  quali- 
fications of  the  teachers,  the  appointment  of  pupil-teachers,  and 
generally  the  condition  of  the  school.” 

Extract  from  letter  of  instructions  dated  the  31st  of  May, 
1848:— 

“ But  in  all  matters  in  which  suggestions  from  Her  Majesty’s 
Inspectors  would  affect  the  buildings,  the  classification  of  the 
workhouse,  or  in  any  way  tend  to  modify  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors 
ought  to  submit  their  suggestions  in  the  first  place  to  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  in  order  that  if  their 
Lordships  concur  therein  they  may  be  communicated  to  the 
Poor  Law  Board.  But  suggestions  tending  to  such  inter- 
ference ought  not  in  any  case  to  be  made  in  the  first  instance 
to  Boards  of  Guardians.” 

Extract  from  letter  of  instructions  dated  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1848  : — 

“ It  will  be  necessary  that  any  proceedings  which  it  may  be 
considered  by  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  desirable  to  adopt, 
relative  to  the  formation  of  districts  of  unions  for  the  establish- 
ment of  district  schools,  should  be  reported  to  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education.  Their  Lordships  will  then  com- 
municate this  Report  to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  request  that 
Board  to  authorize  a personal  conference  between  the  Inspector 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board  and  Her  Majesty’s  Inspector  on  the 
subject  of  this  Report.  When  the  Poor  Law  Board  have  approved 
of  any  proposals  for  a combination  of  unions,  the  necessary  com- 
munications to  the  Boards  of  Guardians  will  be  made  by  the  Poor 
Law  Board  or  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors  alone,  unless  the  Poor 
Law  Board  should  in  any  case  sanction  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  two  Inspectors  might  co-operate  either  by  visiting  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  together,  or  separately.” 

Note. — The  foregoing  extracts  define  with  sufficient  accuracy  both 
the  extent  of  the  province  within  which  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  have 
duties  to  discharge,  and  also  distinguish  on  the  one  hand  those  parti- 
culars in  which  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors,  with  the  general  consent  of 
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the  Poor  Law  Board,  are  empowered  to  communicate  directly  with  the 
Guardians,  and  on  the  other  hand  those  particulars  in  which  they  are 
to  invite  the  special  intervention  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  through  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 


Copy  of  letter  dated  March  31,  1848,  addressed , by  order  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board , to  the  Clerks  of  the  several  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians in  England  and  Wales,  relating  to  the  Administration  of 
the  Grant  for  the  Salaries  of  Teachers  of  Schools  of  Parochial 
Unions. 

Poor  Law  Board,  Somerset  House,  31  March,  1848. 

The  Poor  Law  Board  desire  to  bring-  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Board  of  Guardians  the  subject  of  the  Grant 
voted  by  Parliament  for  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  work- 
house-schools. 

When  the  question  of  this  grant  was  first  submitted  to  Par- 
liament in  the  early  part  of  1846,  it  was  stated  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  that  the  Grant 
should  be  employed  as  a means  for  the  improvement  of  this 
class  of  schools ; and  the  Poor  Law  Board  feel  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  do  whatever  lies  in  their  power  to  secure  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  object. 

The  whole  of  the  salaries  of  the  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses of  workhouses  became  charged  on  this  Fund  from 
the  1st  of  October,  1846  ; since  which  time  masters  and  mis- 
tresses have,  in  several  instances,  been  appointed  where  no 
such  officers  existed  previously ; and  in  other  cases  inefficient 
officers  have  been  superseded  by  persons  who  had  been  trained 
and  fitted  for  their  duties.  No  comprehensive  effort  has  how- 
ever hitherto  been  made,  to  introduce  any  system  for  raising  the 
general  standard  of  the  qualifications  of  this  class  of  officers. 

The  proper  education  and  training  of  children  in  the  work- 
houses  is  essential  to  the  improvement  of  their  condition,  as 
well  as  highly  important  with  reference  to  the  social  condition 
of  the  working  classes  generally ; and  the  increasing  of  the 
efficiency  of  workhouse-schools  must  therefore  always  be  an 
object  of  much  solicitude  with  this  Board. 

The  subject  of  the  workhouse  schools  has  also  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, as  well  as  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Treasury. 

From  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
the  Board  have  received  a communication,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  extract. 

“That  during  the  year  1848  the  Inspectors  of  Schools  be  instructed 
to  examine  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  of  workhouse  schools. 

“ That  the  Board  of  Guardians  be,  during  this  year,  informed  what 
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are  the  qualifications  of  these  teachers,  and  the  certificate  and  salary 
which,  in  the  year  1849,  would  thus  be  awarded  to  them  if  their  quali- 
fications remained  unchanged. 

“ That  in  the  year  1849  every  teacher  be  again  examined  for  a cer- 
tificate ; and  that  the  salaries  granted  in  that  year  be  in  each  case 
determined  by  the  certificate  attained  by  the  teacher,  and  the  extent  of 
his  duties,  as  follows. 

“ To  a schoolmaster  holding — 

“ A certificate  of  permission,  granted  for  one  year,  a salary  of 
from  51.  to  15/.  be  granted  ; 

“ a certificate  of  probation,  granted  for  one  year,  a salary  of  from 
15/.  to  30/. ; 

“ a certificate  of  competency,  a salary  of  from  30/.  to  40/. ; 

“ a certificate  of  efficiency,  a salary  of  from  40/.  to  50/.  and  up- 
wards. 

“ That  salaries  of  two-thirds  of  these  sums  be  granted  to  schoolmis- 
tresses holding  these  certificates  respectively. 

“ That,  as  certain  of  the  masters  now  holding  office  may  be  unable, 
to  obtain  certificates  entitling  them  to  their  present  salaries,  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  be  recommended  to  permit  the  Guardians  to  pro- 
vide for  one  year  the  difference  (between  the  grant  awarded  and  the 
salary  voted)  from  the  rates  of  the  Union. 

“That  the  certificates  be  determined  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  on  the  report  and  examination  papers  submitted  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools  ; and  that  the  decision  be  communi- 
cated from  time  to  time  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  who  will 
inform  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

“ That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Poor  Law  Commission  to  issue 
regulations  to  every  Board  of  Guardians,  requiring,  as  conditions  of 
these  grants,  that  convenient  and  respectably  furnished  apartments  be 
provided  for  the  teachers  in  workhouses ; that  they  be  supplied  with 
rations  the  same  in  kind  and  quantity  as  the  master  of  the  workhouse  ; 
that  they  be  subjected  to  no  menial  offices  ; that  they  have  proper 
assistance  in  the  management  of  the  children  when  not  in  school,  so 
that  they  may  have  time  for  exercise  and  for  the  education  of  their  pupil- 
teachers  ; and  otherwise  defining  their  duties  and  privileges  ; and  that 
the  Secretary  be  directed  to  communicate  with  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission on  these  subjects. 

“ Their  Lordships  had  further  under  consideration  the  expediency 
of  encouraging  teachers  who  obtain  certificates  of  competency  and 
efficiency,  by  permitting,  under  the  Minutes  of  August  and  December, 

1 846,  certain  of  their  scholars  to  be  apprenticed  to  them,  and  by  allow- 
ing them  the  annual  gratuities  granted  in  those  Minutes  for  the  in- 
struction of  their  apprentices ; and  their  Lordships  resolved — 

“ That  one-half  the  above  stipends  of  pupil-teachers,  and  the  entire 
gratuities  to  the  teacher  for  the  successful  education  of  apprentices,  be 
granted  to  teachers  of  workhouse-schools  holding  certificates  of  compe- 
tency or  efficiency,  on  condition  that  the  stipend  of  the  pupil-teacher  be 
reserved  by  the  Committee  of  Council  to  form  a fund,  which  shall  be  given 
to  him  on  his  leaving  the  workhouse,  if  he  successfully  complete  his 
apprenticeship,  in  order  to  provide  for  his  further  education  in  any  train- 
ing-school which  he  may  enter  with  their  Lordships’  approbation.” 
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From  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury 
the  Board  have  also  received  a communication  in  reference  to 
this  matter,  of  which  the  following'  is  an  extract : — 

“ If  any  parishes  not  under  your  control  and  superintendence  desire 
to  participate  in  the  Grant  of  Parliament,  such  benefit  should  not  be  ex- 
tended in  any  cases  until  the  amount  of  the  salaries  proposed  to  be  paid 
to  the  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses,  and  the  medical  officers,  shall 
have  been  reported  to  you,  and  your  approval  of  such  salaries  shall  have 
been  first  obtained. 

“ Nor  should  any  sum  be  paid  out  of  the  grant  to  any  person  em- 
ployed in  unions  or  parishes,  for  instructing  paupers,  who  shall  not  have 
been  duly  appointed  to  the  office  of  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress, 
and  the  amount  of  their  salaries  sanctioned  by  you. 

“ My  Lords  consider  the  proper  education  of  the  poor  in  the  several 
unions  and  parishes  to  be  of  such  vital  importance,  that  if  any  of  the 
unions  or  parishes  should  neglect  to  appoint  competent  persons  to  the 
offices  of  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress,  or  should  fail  in  allowing 
those  who  reside  in  the  workhouse  the  same  quality  and  amount  of 
rations  as  are  allowed  to  the  master  and  matron,  their  Lordships  will 
feel  themselves  justified,  upon  representation  being  made  to  them  of 
any  such  neglect  or  default,  to  withhold  the  benefit  of  the  Grant  of 
Parliament  from  any  union  or  parish  so  acting. 

“ My  Lords  also  consider  it  very  desirable,  to  ensure  orderly  conduct 
amongst  the  children  in  the  workhouses,  that  in  all  cases  where  it  is 
practicable  the  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  should  reside  in  the 
workhouses.”  c 

The  plan  thus  laid  down  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  and  approved  by  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  will  form  the  basis  on 
which  the  grant  will,  after  the  present  year,  be  distributed ; 
and  the  Board  entertain  an  earnest  hope  that  such  a distribu- 
tion of  the  grant  will  gradually  lead  to  the  appointment  to 
the  office  of  teacher,  such  persons  only  as  are  competent,  and 
have  received  suitable  training  for  the  office  ; and  that  the 
workhouse  schools  will  thus  be  ultimately  placed  on  an  efficient 
and  satisfactory  footing. 

During  the  present  year,  and  until  the  1st  of  April,  1849, 
the  salaries  of  the  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  will  be 
paid  in  the  same  manner  as  heretofore.  After  that  period  the 
payment  of  these  salaries  will  be  proportioned  according  to  the 
scale  laid  down  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
and  subject  to  the  certificates  of  the  School  Inspectors. 

In  like  manner,  wherever  those  Inspectors  shall  recommend 
that  any  workhouse  school  be  furnished  with  books  and  the 
necessary  school  apparatus,  the  Guardians  will,  it  is  expected, 
promptly  attend  to  such  recommendation ; but  if  in  any  case 
the  Guardians  fail  to  do  this,  and  decline  to  provide  the  books 
and  apparatus  which  are  necessary,  the  Board  will  feel  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  advise  the  withholding  of  the  grant,  leaving 
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the  entire  salary  of  the  teachers  to  he  defrayed  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  union. 

I am,  & c., 

(Signed)  George  Nicholes,  Secretary. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

Letter  to  Poor  Law  Board,  with  following  Lists  (1  8f  2),  showing 
results  of  examinations  of  Teachers  in  Parochial  Union  Schools, 
by  Her  Majesty  s Inspectors  of  Schools. 

Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 

Privy  Council  Office,  Downing  Street,  24  April,  1849. 

The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  in  accordance 
with  the  arrangements  explained  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  the 
letters  of  their  Lordship’s  Secretary,  dated  November  22  and 
November  30,  1848,  have  received  from  H.  M.  Inspectors  of 
Parochial  Union  Schools  Reports  upon  the  examination  of  such 
teachers  in  their  respective  districts,  as  the  interval  has  allowed 
them  time  to  visit,  and  my  Lords  have  caused  the  papers  worked 
by  the  teachers  on  those  occasions  to  be  carefully  reviewed. 

I have  now  the  honour  to  enclose,  for  the  information  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  a statement  of  the  certificates  which  their 
Lordships  have  awarded  to  those  teachers  in  consequence  of  the 
examinations  they  have  severally  passed,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  scale  of  attainments  fixed  by  their  Lordships’  Minute  of 
18th  December,  1847. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  this  information 
is  arranged  into  two  lists,  herewith  enclosed.  In  one  of  these 
(List  No.  1)  the  unions  visited  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  under  the  counties  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  opposite 
to  each  union  is  entered  the  name  of  the  teacher,  the  class  of 
certificate  awarded,  and  the  sum  recommended  by  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  to  be  allowed  to  the  guardians  as  the 
teacher's  salary  out  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant ; in  the  other 
(List  No.  2)  the  names  of  the  teachers  are  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order,  under  the  class  of  certificate  they  have  severally 
obtained,  and  opposite  to  each  teacher’s  name  is  entered  the 
name  of  the  union  to  which  he  is  attached. 

The  Poor  Law  Board  will  observe  that  in  recommending  the 
amount  of  salary  to  be  allowed  on  account  of  each  teacher  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians  by  whom  he  is  employed,  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  have  sub-divided  each  certificate  into 
three  divisions,  and  graduated  the  salaries  recommended  ac- 
cording to  the  scale  below.  In  this  manner  their  Lordships 
hoped  to  be  able  to  hold  out  to  industrious  teachers  the  pros- 
pect of  immediate  reward  to  their  diligence  by  making  the 
gradations  in  their  rise  such  as  they  might  calculate  with 
tolerable  certainty  upon  mastering  in  the  interval  between  one 
examination  and  another. 
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Scale  of  Payments  corresponding  to  Certificates. 


Certificate. 

Division. 

Master. 

Mistress. 

Efficiency  . 

1st.  1 
2nd.  / 

£. 

50  and  upwards. 

£. 

40  and  upwards. 

3rd. 

45 

36 

Competency.  . 

1st. 

40 

32 

2nd. 

36 

28  16s. 

3rd. 

33 

26  8s. 

Probation  . 

1st. 

30 

24 

2nd. 

25 

20 

3rd. 

20 

16 

Permission  . 

ist. 

15 

12 

2nd. 

10 

8 

3rd. 

5 

4 

In  this  table  the  salaries  of  female  teachers  have  for  the  year 
1 849-50  been  fixed  at  four-fifths  of  those  allowed  to  masters  for 
corresponding  certificates.  In  the  year  1850-1  they  will  be 
reduced  to  a scale  of  three-fourths  of  the  masters’  incomes,  and 
the  rate  (two-thirds)  recommended  in  their  Lordships’  Minute 
of  18th  December,  1847,  will  be  adopted  as  soon  afterwards  as 
it  shall  appear  that  less  than  the  present  amount  of  individual 
hardship  would  result  from  such  a course  of  administration. 
The  grounds  on  which  their  Lordships’  Minute  is  thus  far  pro- 
visionally modified  in  practice,  are  stated  at  length  in  a memo- 
randum hereto  annexed,  which  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Shuttle- 
worth  (accompanied  by  Mr.  Lingen)  to  the  President  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  and  was  considered  by  him  to  justify  the  fore- 
going modification  of  their  Lordships’  Minute. 

The  Poor  Law  Board  have  already  approved  of  the  proposal 
made  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  a letter 
dated  27th  January,  1849,  that  their  Lordships  should  com- 
municate directly  to  the  teachers  the  results  of  their  exami- 
nation, and  the  points  in  which  improvement  would  be  expected 
at  the  next  visit  of  H.  M.  Inspector.  I have  now  the  honour 
to  enclose  a copy  of  a form  which  their  Lordships  propose  to 
adopt  for  this  purpose.  This  form  is  so  drawn  up  as  at  once  to 
constitute  the  certificate  to  be  held  by  the  teacher,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  point  out  exactly  the  grounds  on  which  the  cer- 
tificate has  been  granted,  and  the  points  in  which  the  candidate 
has  succeeded  or  failed  in  his  examination.  Space  also  is  left 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  for  any  remarks  upon  the  disci- 
pline of  his  school,  his  method  of  teaching,  and  the  course  of  study 
most  likely  to  correct  his  deficiencies  that  may  appear  to  their 
Lordships  adapted  to  give  him  guidance  and  encouragement 
in  the  duties  of  his  profession. 

The  Committee  of  Council  hope  that  the  details  now  com- 
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municated  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and 
that  an  active  co-operation  between  the  Board  and  their  Lord- 
ships  will  give  full  effect  to  the  efforts  now  commenced  for 
putting  the  education  of  pauper  children  on  a satisfactory 
footing. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

(Signed)  R.  R.  W.  Lingen, 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Secretary,  Poor  Law  Board. 


Certificates  granted  to  Teachers  of  Parochial  Union  Schools  on  which 
Reports  have  been  received  previously  to  the  25th  of  March,  1849. 

List  No.  1. 


(Appended  to  foregoing  Letter.) 


County. 

Name  of  Union. 

Name  of  Teaches. 

Certificate. 

Salary. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Berks . . 

Cookham  . 

Wm  Winkworth  Willson 

Probation  . 

2 

25 

0 

0 

Windsor,  Old  . 

William  Nicholls  . 

Competency 

3 

33 

0 

0 

9 9 n • 

Mary  Potter  .... 

Probation  . 

3 

16 

0 

0 

Bucks . 

Aylesbury  . 

James  Bates  .... 

Competency 

3 

33 

0 

0 

9 9 * 

Jane  Elizabeth  Hinton  . 

Competency 

3 

26 

8 

0 

Eton  . 

Henry  Langley  . 

Competency 

3 

33 

0 

0 

Kezia  Rachel  Potts  . 

Permission 

1 

12 

0 

0 

Newport  Pagnell 

Richard  Bodley  . 

Permission 

3 

5 

0 

0 

9 9 9) 

* 

Sarah  Randall  . 

Permission 

3 

4 

0 

0 

Cambridge 

Ely  ... 

Wheeler  Stephens  . . 

Probation  . 

1 

30 

0 

0 

9 9 4 * * 

Lousia  Mary  Stephens  . 

Probation  . 

3 

16 

0 

0 

Cornwall 

St.  Austell. 

James  Barrett  . . 

Permission 

1 

15 

0 

0 

Elizabeth  Colliver  . 

None  . 

, . 

• • 

Bodmin 

Richard  Lowry  . 

Probation  . 

1 

30 

0 

0 

Columb,  St. 

Elizabeth  Lowry  . 

Permission 

2 

8 

0 

0 

Mary  Husband  Bucking- 

Competency 

3 

26 

8 

0 

ham. 

Falmouth  . 

Sarah  Godolphin  . 

Competency 

2 

28 

16 

0 

Germans,  St.  . 

Betsey  Glanvil 

Competency 

3 

26 

8 

0 

Helston 

Susan  Trounce  . 

Competency 

3 

26 

8 

0 

Launceston 

Anne  Tapson  . 

Competency 

o 

28 

16 

0 

Liskeard  . 

William  Kingdom  . 

Permission 

i 

15 

0 

0 

9 9 * * 

Penzance  . 

Elizabeth  Mary  Gower  . 

Competency 

3 

26 

8 

0 

William  Jemmens 

Probation  . 

1 

30 

0 

0 

Redruth  . 

Anne  Mitchel  Boynard  . 

Probation  . 

2 

20 

0 

0 

John  Davis  .... 

None  . 

, , 

Elizabeth  Harris  . 

Probation  . 

3 

16 

0 

0 

Truro,  St.  Clement’s 

Mary  Carthew 

None  . 

•• 

• • 

Derby 

Ashbourne 

Elizabeth  Kirkland  . 

Probation  . 

2 

20 

0 

0 

Belper  . 

John  Bacon  .... 

Competency 

3 

33 

0 

0 

Chesterfield  . 

Frances  Ride  .... 

Probation  . 

2 

20 

0 

0 

John  Vickers 

Competency 

2 

36 

0 

0 

9 9 • 

Jaue  Henney  .... 

Probation  . 

i 

24 

0 

0 

Derby  . . . 

Isaac  Watts  .... 

Competency 

3 

33 

0 

0 

Shardlow  . 

William  Martin  . 

Probation  . 

1 

30 

0 

0 

9 9 • 

Maria  Redfern  . . . 

Probation  . 

3 

16 

0 

0 
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Name  of  Uhion. 

Name  ofTeacher. 

Certificate. 

Sai.ar 

Axminster 

Geo.  Edmund  Coleman  . 

Probation  . 

1 

£•  s. 
30  0 

Barnstaple . . . 

John  Oliver  .... 

Efficiency  . 

3 

45  0 

Bideford  . . . 

Eliza  Shapland  . . . 

Competency 

a 

26  8 

Joseph  Elliott 

Probation  . 

l 

30  0 

9 9 • • • 

Creditou  . 

Maria  Elliott  .... 

Permission 

a 

4 0 

William  Davey  . 

Permission 

a 

5 0 

9 9 * • • 

East  Stonehouse  . 

Elizabeth  Leach  . 

Competency 

3 

26  8 

W lliiam  Davis 

Probation  . 

3 

20  0 

n • 

Exeter  (City) . 

Mary  Leeworthy  . . 

Probation  . 

3 

16  0 

Josiah  Fryer  .... 

Competency 

3 

33  0 

9 9 9 7 * 

Anne  Jane  Thompson  . 

Competency 

2 

28  16 

Exeter,  St.  Thomas 

Thomas  Warren  Dunn  . 

Probation  . 

1 

30  0 

9 9 9 9 

Sarah  Dunn  .... 

Probation  . 

3 

16  0 

Honiton 

Anne  Chown  .... 

Competency 

3 

26  8 

Kingsbridge  . 

George  Ford  .... 

Probation  . 

3 

20  0 

9 9 * • 

Mary  Anne  Moysey  • . 

Permission 

3 

4 0 

Newton  Abbot 

Samuel  Husson 

Competency 

1 

40  0 

9 9 9 9 

j j jj  IllfclDt 

Elizabeth  Heath  . . . 

Competency 

2 

28  16 

Harriet  Gilding  . . . 

Probation  . 

3 

16  0 

Okehampton  . 

Jane  Cottle  James  . 

None  . 

, . 

Plympton  St.  Mary 

Mary  Toop  .... 

None  . 

South  Mol  ton  . 

Henry  Tayler .... 

Probation  . 

2 

25  0 

9 9 • • 

Matilda  Drake 

Probation  . 

2 

20  0 

Tavistock  . 

Charles  Tristram  Physick 

Permission 

3 

5 0 

))  • * • 

Susannah  Simpson  Brend 

Probation  . 

1 

24  0 

Tiverton  . 

Edward  Henry  Cornwell 

Probation  . 

1 

30  0 

9 9 . • . 

Torrington 

Harriet  Salter. 

Probation  . 

3 

16  0 

Wm.  H.  Broughton  Chud- 

Probation  . 

2 

25  0 

leigh. 

9 9 • * 

Matilda  Coombe  . 

None. 

Totnes  .... 

William  Tope.  . . . 

Competency 

3 

33  O 

5 9 

Mary  Loveys  Smallbridge 

Permission 

1 

12  0 

Beaminster 

Nathaniel  Meech  . . 

Probation  . 

3 

20  0 

9 9 • • 

Marianne  Bartlett 

Permission 

3 

4 0 

Bridport  . . . 

Jane  Glyde  .... 

Competency 

2 

28  16 

Billericav  - 

Richard  Moore 

Probation  . 

1 

30  0 

Braintree  . 

John  Bragg  .... 

Probation  . 

3 

20  0 

7 9 • * • • 

Sarah  Pearce  . 

Probation  . 

3 

16  0 

Dunmow  . 

Elizabeth  Jeves  . 

Probation  . 

3 

16  0 

Epping  . . . 

Joshua  Allen  .... 

Probation  . 

1 

30  0 

9 9 • . • 

Jane  Allen  .... 

Probation  . 

O 

o 

16  0 

Bromyard . 

Martha  Judkins  . 

None. 

• • 

, . 

Alban’s,  St.  . . 

Robert  Harris 

Probation  . 

3 

20  0 

Bishop  Stortford  . 

Mary  Ann  Harris  . . 

Probation  . 

3 

16  0 

William  Savill 

Permission 

2 

10  0 

9 9 9 9 

Hemel  Hempstead 

Jane  Harris  .... 

Permission 

i 

12  0 

William  Hawtree. 

None. 

> * 9 9 

Hertford  . 

Susannah  Birchmore. 

None. 

James  Tyler  .... 

Permission 

3 

5 0 

9 9 ... 

Elizabeth  Parpney  , 

Permission 

1 

12  0 

Ashton-under- Lyue 

Alice  Smallwood  . 

Permission 

2 

8 0 

Kirkdale  Industrial 

Samuel  Ridley  Smith 

Competency 

1 

40  0 

9 9 9 7 

John  Lovett  .... 

Competency 

2 

36  0 

9 9 9 9 

Daniel  Curry  Priestby  , 

Competency 

3 

33  0 
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List  No.  2. 


(Also  appended  to  foregoing  Letter.) 


Certificate. 

Name  of  Teacher. 

Name  of  Union. 

Salary. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Efficiency. 

1 

Charles  Castle  . 

Blything . 

• 

50 

0 

0 

Henry  Garland 

Quatt  Farm  . 

• 

GO 

0 

0 

2 

John  J.  Andrew  . 

Samford  . 

• • 1 

50 

0 

0 

John  Paradise  . . 

Bethnal  Green 

• • 

50 

0 

0 

3 

Charles  Newton 

Swinton  Industrial  . 

45 

0 

0 

John  Oliver- 

Barnstaple  . 

‘ ’ 

45 

0 

0 

Competency 

1 

Harry  Bailey  . . 

Taunton  . 

40 

0 

0 

Samuel  Husson  . . 

Newton  Abbot 

• . 1 

40 

0 

0 

Alfred  Moseley  . . 

Staines  . 

• 

40 

0 

0 

John  Parton 

Whitechapel . 

• 

40 

0 

0 

James  Richard  Richards 

Chard  . . 

. 

40 

0 

0 

Samuel  Ridley  Smith  . 

Kirkdale  Industrial . 

40 

0 

0 

Mary  Parry  . . , 

Liverpool 

• • | 

32 

0 

0 

2 

John  Lovett 

Kirkdale  Industrial . 

36 

0 

0 

Benjamin  Newton  . 

Chertsey  . 

• • 1 

36 

0 

0 

John  Ransom  . 

Hull  . . . 

' * 

36 

0 

0 

Thomas  Wilson  Reed  . 

West  Derby  . 

36 

0 

0 

Robert  Rowlandson  . 

Atcham  . 

. 

36 

0 

0 

John  Vickers  . • 

Chesterfield  . 

. • 

36 

0 

0 

Ann  Casanave  . . • 

Wrest  Derby  . 

• 

28 

16 

0 

Frances  Cripps. 

Brentford 

• 

28 

16 

0 

Sarah  Godolphin  . . 

Falmouth 

• 

28 

16 

0 

Jane  Glyde.  . . 

Bridport  . 

• 

28 

16 

0 

Elizabeth  Heath  . 

Newton  Abbot 

. 

28 

16 

0 

Elizabeth  Perry  Loader 

Yeovil 

• • 

28 

16 

0 

Lavinia  Moon  . 

Ludlow  . 

• • 

28 

16 

0 

Mary  Anne  Rotherham 

Guiltcross  . 

• • 

28 

16 

0 

Anne  Tapson  . 

Launceston  . 

• • 

28 

16 

0 

Anne  Jane  Thompson . 

Exeter 

. • 

28 

16 

0 

3 

John  Bacon. 

Belper  . . 

• • 

33 

0 

0 

James  Bates 

Aylesbury  . 

. 

33 

0 

0 

Robert  B Clamp  . 

Ipswich  . 

. 

33 

0 

0 

Samuel  Ellis  . 

Rotherham  . 

• 

33 

0 

0 

Josiah  Fryer  . . . 

Exeter  City  . 

• • 

33 

0 

0 

Edward  Jones  . . 

Ellesmere 

. 

33 

0 

0 

Henry  Langley 

Eton  . 

• 

33 

0 

0 

Samuel  Lovell . . 

Guildford 

33 

0 

0 

George  Miller  . 

Yeovil 

• . 

33 

0 

0 

William  Nicholls  . 

Windsor  . 

• • 

33 

0 

0 

Daniel  Curry  Priestley 

Kirkdale  Industrial . 

33 

0 

0 

Thomas  Aug.  Purdy  . 

Poplar 

. 

33 

0 

0 

John  Quad  ling. 

Bosmere  and  Clay  don 

33 

0 

0 

William  Tope  . 

Totnes 

. • 

33 

0 

0 

James  Turner  . 

Guiltcross 

. , 

33 

0 

0 

Isaac  Watts 

Derby  . . 

, , 

33 

0 

0 

Marianne  Andrew  . . 

Samford  . . 

. , 

26 

8 

0 

Emma  Bartlett. 

Taunton  . , 

26 

8 

0 

Mary  Husband  Buckingham 

St.  Columb  . 

• 

26 

8 

0 

Anne  Chown  . 

Honiton  . 

• . 

26 

S 

0 

Betsey  Glanvil. 

St.  Germans 

26 

8 

0 

Elizabeth  Mary  Gower 

Liskeard . . 

• , 

26 

8 

0 

Clara- Jane  Gritton 

Epsom  . . 

. • 

26 

8 

0 

Jane  Elizabeth  Hinton 

Aylesbury  . 

• , 

26 

8 

0 

Elizabeth  Leach  . . 

Crediton  . 

1 

26 

8 

0 

in  England  and  Wales. 
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Certificate. 


Competency  i 3 


Probation 


Name  of  Teacher. 


Name  of  Union. 


Probation 


Louisa  Bowler  Norman 

Eliza  Shapland 
Sarah  Smith 
Susan  Trounce 

Joshua  Allen  . 

Isaac  Burley 
Geo.  Edmund  Coleman 
Edward  Henry  Cornwall 
Thomas  Warren  Dunn 
Joseph  Elliott  . 

Fills  Bunting  Francis 
James  Godhall 
Henry  Jenkins  Greene 
Thomas  C.  Harrison 
Joseph  Howlett 
William  Jemmens  . 

John  Littleproud  . 

Richard  Lowry 
William  Martin 
Allen  Mathews 
Richard  Moore 
John  Picks  . . . 

Richard  Sodler. 

Wheeler  Stephens  . 

James  Ward 
William  West  . 

Elizabeth  Baker 
Sarah  Blakeston 
Martha  Brassington 
Susannah  S.  Brend 
Hannah  Fitshall  . 

Anne  Ford  . 

Jane  Henney  . 

Elizabeth  Howlett  . 

Mary  Price.  . 

Mary  Quadling 
Susannah  Scotchmen 
Caroline  Slater. 

Mary  Ann  Thurston 
Fanny  Webb  . 

Anne  Youels 
David  Barham  . 

William  Henry  Broughton 
Chudleigh. 

John  Cutts 

John  Davies  . 

George  Faulkener  . 

Charles  Mills 

John  George  Octavius 
Mortimer. 

Arthur  Kansby. 

Henry  Taylor  . 

William  Warstell  . 
William  Winkworth  Will- 
son. 

James  Youels  . 1 .•  ( 

Elizabeth  Adams  . . 


Mutford  and  Lothing- 
land. 

Barnstaple  . 
Whitechapel  . 

Helston  . 

Epping  . 

Norwich  City  . 
Axminster 
Tiverton  . 

Exeter,  St.  Thomas 
Bideford  . 

Depwade 
Ipswich  . 

Staines 

Scul coates  . , 

St.  Faith’s 
Penzance. 

Loddon  and  Claver 
ing._ 

Bodmin  . 

Shardlow. 

Hendon  . 

Billericay  . 

Stow  .... 
Woodbridge  . 

Ely  .... 
Thetford  . 

Great  Yarmouth. 
Blything  . 

Thorne  . 

Bethnal  Green  . 
Tavistock 
Plomesgate  . 

Stepney  . . . 

Chesterfield  . 

St.  Faith’s 
Whitchurch  . 
Bosmere  and  Claydon 
Ipswich  . 

Rotherham  . 
Woodbridge  . 

East  and  West  Fleg 
Henstead 

Bury  St.  Edmunds 
Torrington  . . 

Liverpool 
Wellington  . 

Epsom 

Bridgewater  . 
Wellington  . 

Iloxne 

South  Moltou 
Reigate  . 

Cookham  . 

Henstead . . . 

Goolo 


Salary. 


£.  s.  d. 

2G  8 0 

26  8 0 
26  8 0 
26  8 0 

30  0 0 

30  0 0 

30  0 0 

30  0 0 

30  0 0 
30  0 0 

30  0 0 

30  0 0 

30  0 0 
30  O 0 
30  0 0 

30  0 O 

30  0 0 

30  0 0 

30  0 0 

30  0 0 

30  0 0 
30  0 0 
30  0 0 
30  0 0 
30  0 0 

30  0 0 

24  0 0 

24  0 0 

24  0 0 

24  0 0 
24  0 0 
24  0 0 

24  0 0 

24  0 0 
24  0 0 

24  0 0 
24  0 0 
24  0 0 
24  0 0 
24  0 0 

24  0 0 

25  0 0 
25  0 0 

25  0 0 


25  0 
25  0 


0 
0 

0 0 


25 

25  0 0 

25  0 0 

25  0 0 
25  0 0 
25  0 0 

25  0 0 

20  0 0 
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Certificate. 

Name  of  Teachfr. 

Name  of  Union. 

Sai.ary. 

£. 

s. 

<1. 

Probation  . 

2 

Anne  Mitchell  Boynard  . 

Penzance.  • • 

20 

0 

0 

Matilda  Ann  Brock 

Depwade .... 

20 

0 

0 

Matilda  Drake  .... 

South  Mol  ton  . . 

20 

0 

0 

Susannah  Elmer  . 

Blofiekl  .... 

20 

0 

0 

Grace  Halstead 

Kirkdale  Industrial. 

20 

0 

0 

Elizabeth  Kirkland 

Ashbourne  . . 

20 

0 

0 

Hannah  Kneveth  . 

Hoxne  .... 

20 

0 

0 

Elizabeth  Lightbarne  . 

Liverpool  . . 

20 

0 

0 

Eleanor  Linshead  . 

Hartismere  . . 

20 

0 

0 

Mary  Pay 

Ellesmere 

20 

0 

0 

Frances  Ride  .... 

Bel  per  .... 

20 

0 

0 

Eiizabeh  Roper  . . 

Easingwold  . . . 

20 

0 

0 

Mary  Jane  Slade  . . 

Williton  .... 

20 

0 

0 

Mary  Ann  Taylor. 

Reigate  .... 

20 

0 

(1 

3 

Henry  Blunden  . . 

Godstone. 

20 

0 

0 

John  Bragg  .... 

Braintree  . . . | 

20 

0 

0 

William  Davis  .... 

East  Stonehouse.  . 

20 

0 

0 

Frederick  Elmer  . 

Blofield  . . . . 

20 

0 

0 

George  Ford  .... 

Kingsbridge . . . 

20 

0 

0 

Robert  Harris  .... 

Alban’s,  St.  . 

20 

0 

0 

Thomas  Hilton .... 

Lowton  in  Leigh  . | 

20 

0 

0 

Nathaniel  Meech  . 

Beaminster  ...  1 

20 

0 

0 

Frederick  Vince  . 

Thingoe  . . . . ] 

20 

0 

0 

Jane  Allen 

Epping  .... 

16 

0 

0 

Emma  Allshorn  . . . 

Poplar  .... 

16 

0 

0 

Mary  Anne  Eliza  Collins  . 

Staines  .... 

16 

0 

0 

Sarah  Dunn  .... 

Exeter,  St.  Thomas. 

16 

0 

0 

Hannah  Maria  Ford  . . 

Wellington  . . . 

16 

0 

(1 

Harriet  Gilding  . . • 

Newton  Abbott  . 

16 

0 

0 

Elizabeth  Harris  . 

Redruth  .... 

16 

0 

0 

Mary  Ann  Harris  . • 

Alban’s,  St.  . 

16 

0 

0 

Elizabeth  Jones  . . . 

Hendon  .... 

16 

0 

0 

Elizabeth  Jeves 

Dunmow. 

16 

0 

0 

Sarah  Lee 

Dewsbury  . . . 

16 

0 

0 

Mary  Leeworthy  . . 

East  Stonehouse. 

16 

0 

<; 

Sarah  Pearce  .... 

Braintree 

16 

0 

0 

Mary  Potter  .... 

Windsor  .... 

16 

0 

0 

Maria  Redfern  .... 

Shardlow 

16 

0 

0 

Harriet  Sotter  .... 

Tiverton  .... 

16 

0 

0 

Louisa  Mary  Stephens 

Ely 

16 

0 

0 

Marianne  Taylor  . 

Stepney  .... 

, 16 

0 

0 

Permission  . 

1 

James  Barrett  .... 

Austell,  St.  . . 

15 

0 

0 

William  Kingdom  . 

Liskeard  .... 

15 

0 

0 

Mary  Beilis  .... 

York 

12 

0 

0 

Caroline  Fames 

Langport.  . . . 

12 

0 

(1 

Jane  Harris  .... 

Bishop  Stortford 

12 

0 

0 

Mary  Ann  Issachon  . . 

Uxbridge 

12 

0 

0 

Frances  Kelly  .... 

Swinton  Industrial  . 

12 

0 

V 

Mary  Moody  .... 

Patrington  . 

12 

0 

(1 

Elizabeth  Parpeney  . . 

Hertford  .... 

12 

0 

(; 

Sarah  Payne  .... 

Risbridge 

12 

0 

l 

Kezia  Rachel  Potts  . 

Eton 

12 

0 

0 

Rebecca  Ransom  . 

Hull 

12 

0 

0 

Mary  Lovers  Smallbridge. 

Totnes  .... 

12 

0 

0 

Anna  M.  Thompson  . . 

Sliifihal  .... 

12 

0 

0 

Matilda  Underwood  . 

Kidderminster  . . 

12 

0 

0 

Elizabeth  Wood  . . 

Norwich  City  . 

12 

0 

0 

William  Savill  .... 

Bishop’s  Stortford  . 

10 

0 

0 

Frederick  Tinker  . . . 

Oldham  .... 

10 

0 

0 

in  England  and  Wales „ 
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CxRTIFICAT 

E. 

Name  of  Teacher. 

Permi  ssiou 

| 

l 

Benjamin  Tyermau 
Anna  M.  Brock  . . . 

Annie  Brodie  Hall . 

o 

Esther  Hardy  .... 
Elizabeth  Lightburne  . . 

Elizabeth  Lowry  . 

Alice  Smallwood  . 

Anne  Sturgeon. 

1 

! 

1 

o 

KJ 

Bichard  Bodley 
Adam  Boulton  .... 
William  Davey 
Charles  Tristram  Physick 
James  Tyler  .... 
Marianne  Bartlett  . 

Maria  Elliott  .... 
Charlotte  Moorhouse  . 
Mary  Anne  Moysev  . 

1 

Sarah  Bandall  .... 

Name  op  Union. 


Thirsk.  . . . 

Bury  St.  Edmunds 
Godstoue  . 

Thirsk. 

See  Probation  (2) 
Bodmin 

Ashton-under-Lyne 
Stow  . 

Newport  Pagnell 
Wem  . 

Creditor!  . 
Tavistock  . 
Hertford  . 
Beamiuster 
Bideford  . 

Halifax  . . 

Kingsbridge  . 
Newport  Pagnell 


Salary. 

£.  S.  d. 
10  0 0 
8 0 0 
8 0 0 
8 0 0 


8 0 0 
8 0 0 
8 0 0 
5 0 0 

5 
5 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 


Memorandum  concerning  the  proportion  to  he  home  by  the  salaries 

of  Schoolmistresses  in  Parochial  Union  Schools,  to  those  of  School- 
masters referred  to  in  the  Letter  last  preceding. 

1 he  following-  results  (if  the  mistresses’  salaries  are  now  fixed 
at  two-thirds  ol  the  salaries  of  masters)  are  obtained  upon  157 
examinations,  viz.,  of  76  workhouse  schoolmasters  and  81  work- 
house  schoolmistresses. 

I he  total  amount  at  present  payable  out  of  the  Parliamentary 
Grant  of  30,000/.,  on  their  account,  is  2839/. 

Supposing  the  salaries  to  be  graduated  according-  to  the  cer- 
tificates of  proficiency  awarded  under  the  foregoing°Minute  this 
sum  of  2839/.  will  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  354/.  10s.  ox- 
12 -5  per  cent. 

I he  total  l'eduction,  354/.  1 0s.,  is  shared  in  the  proportion  of 
<Pl.  10s.  8 d.  by  the  masters,  and  323/.  195.  Ad.  by  the  mis- 
tresses. 

I lie  total  reduction  is  arrived  at  by  a general  balance  of  the 
salaries  which  are  raised,  diminished,  or  remain  unaltered  under 
tiK*  Minute  in  question.  Thus  in  the  case  of  27  masters  who 
obtain  an  increase  of  their  present  salary,  the  increase  amounts 
to  1/9/.  16s.  upon  785/.  4s.,  the  sum  which  they  at  present  re- 
ceive,  or  22 -9  per  cent. ; and  in  the  case  of  20  mistresses  whose 
salaries  are  inci-eased,  the  inci-ease  amounts  to  69/.  11s.  Ad. 
upon  328/.  12s.,  the  sum  which  they  are  at  present  receivin<>-,  ox- 
21  pex  cent.  On  the  othex-  hand  in  the  case  ol  26  mastex-s  whose 
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salaries  arc  diminished,  the  total  diminution  amounts  to 
218/.  13s.  Ad.  upon  695/.  10s.,  or  31-3  per  cent.,  and  in  the  case 
of  52  mistresses  the  diminution  amounts  to  393/.  10s.  8 d.  upon 
1029/.  14s.,  or  38*1  percent. 

The  balance  of  these  several  increases  and  diminutions  is 
(as  above  stated)  351/.  10s.  on  the  side  of  diminution. 

The  salaries  of  21  masters  and  9 mistresses  remain  unaltered. 

The  relative  success  of  masters  and  mistresses  in  the  ex- 
amination is  exhibited  in  the  following  table : — 


Classes  of  Certificate. 


Efficiency 
Competency  . 
Probation  . • 

Permission  . 

No  Certificate  c 


Number 

Number 

of  Masters 

of  Mistresses 

recommended 

recommended 

for 

for 

Certili cates  of 

Certificates  of 

6 

28 

24 

45 

45 

10 

26 

5 

12 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  while  the  total  reduction  on  mis- 
tresses’ salaries  (323/.  19s.  Ad)  is  eleven  times  greater  than 
that  of  masters’  salaries  (30/.  10s.  8c/.),  the  number  of  cer- 
tificates in  the  three  grades  of  efficiency,  competency,  and  pro- 
bation, obtained  by  mistresses  is  in  the  proportion  to  similar 
certificates  obtained  by  masters  of  69  to  79.  The  dispro- 
portionate reduction  of  salary  must  arise,  therefore,  from  the 
rate  fixed  in  the  foregoing  Minute,  to  allow  to  a mistress  two- 
thirds  only  of  the  salary  allowed  to  a master,  such  rate  not 
corresponding  with  the  relative  terms  on  which  masters  and 
mistresses  are  at  present  engaged  in  workhouse  schools. 


in  England  and  Wales 
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Certificates  granted  to  Teachers  of  Parochial  Union  Schools,  on  which  Reports 
have  been  received  between  the  '25th  of  March  and  24 th  of  June,  1849.* 

List  No.  1. 


CuUNTV. 

Name  of  Union. 

Namk  of  TfACHi.it. 

Certificate. 

Salary. 

£. 

s . 

cl. 

Berks  . 

Abingdon  . 

John  Trethems  Truscott 

Competency 

3 

33 

0 

0 

Louisa  L.  Truscott  . 

Probation  . 

2 

20 

0 

0 

Bradfield  . 

Caleb  Wilson  . . . 

Probation  . 

3 

20 

0 

0 

Elizabeth  Miller 

Permission 

2 

8 

0 

0 

Easthampstead 

George  Gibbons . . . 

Permission 

o 

10 

0 

0 

Newbury  . 

George  Leggatt  . . 

Competency 

3 

33 

0 

0 

3 > • 

Sarah  Wallis 

Competency 

3 

26 

8 

0 

Reading  . 

Walter  Easton  . 

Probation  . 

1 

30 

0 

0 

Wallingford 

William  Glendinuing  . 

Probation  . 

2 

25 

0 

0 

Ann  Stride  .... 

None. 

Wokingham 

Samuel  James  Beacliy  . 

Competency 

1 

40 

0 

0 

> f 

Emma  Sarah  Davis . 

Competency 

2 

28 

16 

0 

Bucks  . 

Amersliam 

rations.) 

Buckingham 

(no 

John  Bets  worth  . 

Probation  . 

1 

30 

0 

0 

Charlotte  Wickes  . . 

Probation  . 

2 

20 

0 

0 

Philip  Taplin 

Competency 

2 

36 

0 

0 

i f 

Lucy  Ann  Dockery  . . 

Competency 

2 

28 

16 

0 

Winslow  . 

George  Treadaway  . 

Probation  . 

2 

25 

0 

0 

Wycombe  . 

Elizabeth  Poulter  . 

None. 

3 ) • 

Joseph  James  King  . 

None. 

• • 

• • 

Cambridge 

Cambridge 

Alfred  Augustus  Wing  . 

Probation  . 

i 

30 

0 

0 

Chesterton 

William  Dicker  . 

Probation  . 

2 

25 

0 

0 

3 3 

Newmarket 

Elizabeth  Reeves 

Probation  . 

3 

16 

0 

0 

Samuel  Sanders  . 

Probation  . 

1 

30 

0 

0 

North  Witchford  . 

Mary  Louisa  Sanders  . 

Permission 

3 

4 

0 

0 

Henry  Masters  . . 

Probation  . 

1 

30 

0 

0 

> > 3 3 

Wisbech  . 

Lucy  Hutchinson  . 

Probation  . 

2 

20 

0 

0 

John  Thomas  Shipley  . 

Competency 

i 

40 

0 

0 

3 3 • 

Sarah  Wallis  . . . 

Probation  . 

i 

24 

0 

0 

3 3 • 

Mary  Horn  .... 

Permission 

i 

12 

0 

0 

^Chester  . 

Altrincham 

William  Roscoe  . . 

Competency 

3 

33 

0 

0 

3 3 

Mary  Ingham  . 

Probation  . 

2 

20 

0 

0 

Congleton  . 

Thomas  Dean 

Permission 

i 

15 

0 

0 

3 3 • 

Ann  Fithon  .... 

Probation  . 

3 

16 

0 

0 

Nantwich  . 

Hannah  Fonlkes 

Probation  . 

3 

16 

0 

0 

Northwich 

James  H.  Stewart  . 

Competency 

1 

40 

0 

0 

3 3 

Sarah  Stewart  . 

Probation  . 

3 

16 

0 

o 

Stockport  . 

George  Burges  . 

Competency 

2 

36 

0 

0 

3 3 • 

Sabina  Charlton.  . . 

Competency 

3 

26 

8 

0 

Cumberland 

Carlisle 

Cockermouth 

Isabella  Railton  . . 

Grace  Charters  . 

Permission 
Probation  . 

1 

1 

12 

24 

0 

0 

0 

o 

VV  hitehaven 

William  Benson 

Competency 

3 

33 

0 

0 

Wigton 

Barbara  Waters  . 

Probation  . 

1 

24 

o 

o 

Thomas  Richardson. 

Competency 

2 

36 

0 

0 

3 3 

Elizabeth  Cowman  . 

Probation  . 

1 

24 

0 

0 

Dehrv 

Bakewell  . 

William  Howard 

Probation  . 

3 

20 

0 

() 

3 3 • 

Julia  Taylor. 

Probation  . 

3 

16 

0 

0 

“U0  Brr4ngcU  in  ",C  mnnncr  dcgcrlbcd 1,1  lhe  to  ‘lie  l’oor  Law  Hoard  which 
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County. 

Name  or  Union. 

Name  of  Teacher. 

Certificate. 

Salary. 

£. 

8. 

d. 

Don.SET 

Cerne  Abbas 

Susan  Biles  . . 

Competency 

3 

20 

8 

0 

Dorchester 

John  Bennett 

Probation  . 

l 

30 

0 

0 

Ann  Brown  . 

Permission 

1 

12 

0 

0 

Shaftesbury 

Amelia  Georgina  Sealey 

Probation  . 

1 

24 

0 

0 

Sturminster 

Sarah  Farwell  . 

Probation  . 

1 

24 

0 

0 

Weymouth 

James  Collier  Jenard 

None. 

. . 

• • 

Rebecca  Meissner  . 

Permission 

1 

12 

0 

0 

Essex  . . 

Chelmsford 

Anthony  Pacchi . 

Probation  . 

1 

30 

0 

0 

Charlotte  Traveller 

None. 

, . 

• • 

Ongar  . 

Jasper  Clarke  . 

Probation  . 

1 

30 

0 

0 

Sarah  Clarke 

Probation  . 

1 

24 

0 

0 

Orsett  . 

Jane  Stebbard  . . 

Permission 

2 

8 

0 

0 

Romford  . 

Wm.  D.  Godfrey 

Probation  . 

1 

30 

0 

0 

Martha  Howard  . 

Permission 

1 

12 

0 

0 

West  Ham. 

James  Carter 

Competency 

3 

33 

0 

0 

Eliza  Clark  . . 

Permission 

2 

8 

0 

0 

Witham  . 

Duncan  Sinclair.  . 

Competency 

3 

33 

0 

0 

G r.orcESTKR 

Cirencester 

John  Williams  . . 

Competency 

o 

36 

0 

0 

Anne  Williams  . . 

Probation  . 

i 

24 

0 

0 

Gloucester. 

Christian  Monk  . 

Permission 

2 

8 

0 

0 

Stroud . . 

Joshua  Poole 

Permission 

1 

15 

0 

0 

) > " * 

Hannah  Poole  . 

Competency 

l 

32 

0 

0 

Hereford  . 

Bromyard  . 

Eliza  Righton  . 

Probation  . 

2 

20 

0 

0 

Dore  ( Abbey-) 

John  Griffiths 

Permission 

3 

5 

0 

0 

Charlotte  Griffiths  . 

None. 

• 

• • 

Hereford  . 

Henry  Parry 

Probation  . 

2 

25 

0 

0 

, , (no  rations') 

Ann  Jenkins. 

Probation  . 

2 

20 

0 

0 

Ledbury  . 

Richard  Elton  . 

None. 

• 

• • 

y y 

Amelia  Hickman 

Permission 

2 

8 

0 

0 

Hertford. 

Barnet . 

Richard  Buclcell 

Permission 

o 

10 

0 

0 

Frances  Woodcock  . 

Competency 

2 

28 

16 

0 

Ware  . 

John  Beckford  . 

Probation  . 

3 

20 

0 

0 

Watford  . 

Thomas  Elstone.  . 

Permission 

1 

15 

0 

0 

Charlotte  Siddall  . 

Probation  . 

o 

20 

0 

0 

Huntingdon 

Huntingdon 

Matilda  Fromant 

Competency 

3 

26 

8 

0 

lyes,  St.  . 

William  Whellans  . 

Probation  . 

2 

25 

0 

0 

Ann  Goodwin 

Permission 

o 

8 

0 

0 

Neots,  St.  . 

John  Dodd  . 

Probation  . 

3 

20 

0 

0 

y y 

Sarah  Ann  Gibson  . 

Probation  . 

1 

24 

0 

0 

Kent  . 

Ashford,  East . 

William  Twisden  . 

Competency 

2 

36 

0 

0 

Caroline  Brenchley  . 

Probation  . 

3 

16 

0 

0 

Bromley  . 

Chris.  P.  Evans  . 

Probation  . 

1 

30 

0 

0 

Anne  Evans  . . . 

Permission 

1 

12 

0 

0 

Cranbrook. 

Joseph  Marfleet . 

Probation  . 

2 

25 

0 

0 

Dartford  . 

Caroline  King  . 

Permission 

1 

12 

0 

0 

Gravesend  & Milton 

Stephen  Least  . 

None. 

7 

• • 

Mary  Matthews  . 

Permission 

1 

12 

0 

0 

Greenwich 

John  Demment  . 

Competency 

3 

33 

0 

0 

Jane  Norris  . . 

Probation  . 

1 

24 

0 

0 

Elizabeth  Norris 

Probation  . 

1 

24 

0 

0 

Lewisham . 

John  W.  Alehin. 

Competency 

3 

33 

0 

0 

Phoebe  McCallan 

Probation  . 

2 

20 

0 

0 

y y 

Sevenoaks . 

John  Sargent 

Probation  . 

2 

25 

0 

0 

y > 

' 

Mary  Latter . . . 

Permission 

2 

8 

0 

0 

in  England  and  Wales . 
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Coi/Nrr. 

Name  oy  Union. 

Namk  of  Tkachkr. 

CKRTiyi  CATK. 

Sal  ativ. 

Kent  . 

Tenterden  . 

Jnmes  Cornish  . . 

Competency 

2 

£.  s.  d. 
36  0 0 

Tonbridge. 

Edwin  Cole  .... 

Competency 

2 

36  0 0 

> ) * * 

Sarah  Roots  .... 

Competency 

3 

26  8 0 

Lancaster 


I 


Chorlton  . 
Hindley  . 
Lancaster  . 
Pendleton  . 


Pilkington 

f J • 

Ulverstone 

> y • 

Wigan  . . 


Leicester.  Barrow-on  Soar 


y y 

Billesdon 
Blaby  . 
Hinckley 
Leicester 


Lixcoln  . 


j y 

Loughborough 

y y • 

Melton  Mowbray. 


Boston . 

Bourn  . 

y y • • 

Caistor 
) > • • 

Gainsborough 

y y 

Glanford  Brigg 

» y 

Grantham  . 
Holbtach  . 

y y • 

Homcastle 

I M 
| Lincoln 

> y • 

Louth  . 

Sleeford 

y y • 

Spalding  . 
Spilsby 

Stamford  . 


Middlesex  ' Edmonton  . 

i ’ ’ 

Fulham 

y y • 

Hackney  . 
London,  West 

* I 


Joseph  Cocker  . 
Margaret  Marsden 
William  Milner  . 
William  Wilkinson 
Anne  Wilkinson 
William  Taylor  . 

Eliza  Tonge  . . 

Ilichard  Bliss 
Mary  Fowler 
Elizabeth  Green. 

John  Welding  . 

Sarah  Young 
Elizabeth  Easom 
Louisa  Atkinson 
Anne  Baker  . 

Robert  William  Bradley 
Jane  Campkin  . 

Harriet  Ann  Steads 
John  W.  Radford 
Frances  Radford 
Samuel  Rushton . 
Catherine  Rushton 

Sarah  Diver  . 

John  Brummitt 
Sarah  Steel  . 

Francis  Wilson 
Jane  Wilson. 

George  Greenwood 
Anne  Lunsby 
Richard  Winckles 
Mary  Trevethick 
Ann  Mears  . 

William  Arnold 
Hannah  Arnold 
John  Pilcher. 

Mary  Pilcher 
William  Teesdale 
Harriet  Teesdale 
Timothy  Steward 
Mary  Anne  Steward 
James  Day  . . 

Susannah  Greeuwoo 
Kezia  Peacock  . 

William  Holbrook 
Susannah  Williamson 
William  Romsou  . . 

Mary  Anne  Romson 

Henry  Parker  . . 

Martha  Parker  . . 

William  Richard  Larkin 
Maria  Fisher 
Richard  D.  Calloway  . 
Thomas  Parker . . . 


Probation  . 
None.- 
Permission 
Probation  . 
Probation  . 
Probation  . 
Probation  . 
Competency 
Competency 
Probation  . 

Competency 
Permission 
Probation  . 
Probation  . 
Probation  . 
Permission 
Probation  . 
Probation  . 
Probation  . 
Probation  . 
Probation  . 
Competency 

Competency 
Probation  . 
Competency 
Probation  . 
None. 
Efficiency  . 
Competency 
Probation  . 
Competency 
Probation  . 
Efficiency  . 
Probation  . 
Probation  . 
None. 

Competency 
None. 
Probation  . 
Permission 
Probation  . 
Probation  . 
Probation  . 
Competency 
Probation  . 
Probation  . 
Probation  . 

Probation  . 
Probation  . 
Probation  . 
Permission 
Probation  . 
Competency 


1 

7 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 


30  0 0 

5 0 0 

20  0 0 
16  0 0 
30  0 0 

20  0 0 
33  0 0 

26  8 0 
24  0 0 

33  0 0 

8 0 0 
16  0 0 
20  0 0 
24  0 0 
5 0 0 
24  0 0 

24  0 0 

25  0 0 

24  0 0 

30  0 0 
32  0 0 

32  0 0 

30  0 0 

26  8 0 
20  0 0 

45  0 0 
28  16  0 
30  0 0 
28  16  0 
20  0 0 
45  0 0 

24  0 0 

30  0 0 

33  0 0 

25  0 0 

12  0 0 
30  0 0 
20  0 0 
16  0 0 
33  0 0 
24  0 0 
30  0 0 

24  0 0 

30  0 0 
16  0 o 

25  0 0 
8 0 0 

25  0 0 

33  0 0 
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Schools  of  Parochial  Unions 


County. 

Name  or  Union. 

Name  of  Teacher. 

Middlesex 

London,  West  . . 
Luke,  St.  . 

> > • • • • 
Uxbridge  . 

Margaret  Anderson . . 

Major  Daime  . . 

Sarah  M.  Cayzer  . . 

Frederick  Liggs.  . 

Monmouth 

Abergavenny  . 
Chepstow  . . 

Monmouth 
Newport  . 
Pontypool . 

Sarah  Young.  . . . 

Mary  A.  Taylor. 
Caroline  Millard 
Amelia  Jennings 
Elizabeth  Roberts  • 

Norfolk.  . 

Aylsham  . . . 

Docking  . 
Downham . 

9 9 . • . 

Erpingham 

9 9 ... 

Forehoe 

’ ’ ' ‘ ' 

Freebridge  Lynn  . 
King’s  Lynn  . 

9 9 * * 

Mitford  and  Laun- 
ditch. 

Swaffham  . 
Tunstead  and  Hap- 

Mary  Owen  . 

John  Crittenden . 

Alfred  Buck .... 
Elizabeth  Buck  . 
William  Rush  . 

Emily  Warde 
John  Cadge  .... 
Agnes  Colman  . . • 

Elizabeth  Phillips  . 
Robert  Lanson  . 
Hannah  Cary  . . . • 

Robert  Bradfield 

Thomas  Floyd  . • • 

Emily  Smith  . . 

P>ng. 

Walsingham  . 

j > • • 

George  Taylor  Wright. 
Elizabeth  Playford  . . 

Northamp- 

ton. 

Peterborough  . 

9 9 * * 

Potterspury  . 

Alfred  Sparke  . . • 
Mary  Sparke  . . . 

Wm.  Francis  Wilten 

Notting- 

ham. 

Bastead 

East  Retford  . 
Mansfield  . 
Newark  . 

Nottingham  . . 

Radford  . i 

9 9 . • • 

Southwell  . 

9 9 • • • 

| Worksop  . 

Benjamin  Hibbert  . 
Eleana  Rushton 
Mary  Durham  . . ■ 

Eliza  Simpson  . 
William  Jardine 
Harriett  Pattison 
1 Elizabeth  Fowkes  . 

| Alfred  Bultler  . 

! Frances  Woodward 
Charles  Spray  . • 

1 Elizabeth  Whitehead 
| Elizabeth  Frith  . 

Oxford 

1 Banbury  . 

i ’ ’ ... 

J Bicester  . . . 

Chipping  Norton  . 
1 Headington 

William  Smith  . 

Mary  Timms 
William  Compton  Rose 
Rosa  Dorrell  . • 

Elizabeth  Brown 
Ann  Thorpe  . • • 

1 Henley.  . • 

Oxford  City  . 

1 9 9 9 9 * ’ * 

Thame. 

j >>•••• 

Joseph  C.  Wood. 
Susannah  Dombleton 
George  Watts 
' Elizabeth  Tubb  . 

James  Wood . . . 

j Martha  Coles  . . 

k t 

Certificate. 

Salary. 

£. 

s. 

(1. 

Permission 

2 

8 

0 

u 

Probation  . 

2 

25 

0 

0 

Probation  . 

1 

24 

0 

0 

Probation  • 

2 

25 

0 

0 

None. 

. * 

. 

Probation  . 

2 

20 

0 

0 

Permission 

3 

4 

0 

0 

j Probation  . 

2 

20 

0 

0 

1 None. 

• 

Probation  . 

o 

20 

0 

0 

Probation  . 

2 

25 

0 

0 

Efficiency  . 

2 

50 

0 

o ! 

Probation  . 

2 

20 

0 

0 

Efficiency  . 

1 

60 

0 

0 

Probation  . 

1 

24 

0 

0 

Probation  . 

1 

30 

0 

11 

Probation  . 

1 

24 

0 

0 

Permission 

2 

8 

0 

0 

Probation  . 

1 

30 

0 

0 

Competency 

3 

26 

8 

0 

Competency 

1 

40 

0 

0 

Probation  . 

1 

30 

0 

0 

Probation  . 

1 

24 

0 

0 

Probation  . 

1 

30 

0 

0 

Probation  . 

3 

16 

0 

0 

Efficiency  . 

3 

45 

0 

0 

Probation  . 

2 

20 

0 

0 

Competency 

i 

40 

0 

0 

1 Competency 

i 

40 

0 

0 

■ Competency 

3 

26 

8 

0 

None. 

•• 

• • 

Probation  . 

i 

24 

0 

0 

j Competency 

3 

33 

0 

° 

Probation  . 

1 

24 

0 

0 

J Efficiency  . 

1 

48 

0 

0 

Probation  . 

2 

25 

0 

0 

j Probation  . 

i 

24 

0 

0 

, Efficiency  . 

3 

45 

0 

0 

Probation  . 

2 

20 

0 

0 

1 Competency 

3 

26 

8 

0 

Competency 

2 

36 

0 

O’ 

. 

Competency 

3 

26 

s 

0 

1 Probation  . 

3 

j 20 

0 

0 

• 

Probation  . 

1 

24 

0 

0 

Probation  . 

1 

l 24 

0 

0 

. j Resigned  immediately  alter 
examination. 


Competency 
Probation  . 
Probation  . 
Probation  . 
None. 

Competency 


33  0 0 

24  0 0 

25  0 0 
20  0 0 

2G  S 0 


I 
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County. 

Name  of  Union. 

Name  of  Teacher. 

Certificate. 

Salary. 

OXFORD  . 

Witney 

Sarah  Ann  Bryan  . 

Probation  . 

3 

16 

0 

0 

, , (no  rations) 

Mary  Mountford 

. 

Competency 

3 

26 

8 

0 

Woodstock 

Henry  Adams  . 

. 

Permission 

1 

15 

0 

0 

7 7 • 

Emma  Hudson  . 

• 

Probation  . 

2 

20 

0 

0 

Rutland  . 

Oakham  . 

James  Hinds  Leach 

Competency 

3 

33 

0 

0 

Uppingham  . 

Emma  Measures 

Competency 

3 

26 

8 

0 

Somerset  . 

Frome  .... 

Honor  Watts  . . 

, 

Competency 

3 

26 

8 

0 

W incanton 

Frederick  Cox  . . 

• 

Probation  . 

3 

20 

0 

0 

Southamp- 

Alresford  . 

William  Rutter  . 

• 

None. 

TON. 

7 7 ... 

| Mary  Hasted 

Probation  . 

2 

20 

0 

0 

Alton  .... 

Mary  Ann  Earle 

. 

None. 

Andover  . . . 

1 Lewis  Edgar  Hutchins  . 

Probation  . 

i 

30 

0 

0 

7 7 *•. 

Harriett  Maria  Chapman 

None  at  present. 

Basingstoke  . 

William  Reed  . . 

. 

Efficiency  . 

3 1 45 

0 

0 

7 7 • 

Christchurch  . 

Ann  Jame  . . . 

, 

None. 

Lucinda  Gould  . 

• 

Competency 

1 

32 

0 

0 

Fareham  . . . 

George  Murrant. 

• 

Probation  . 

1 

30 

0 

0 

7 7 ... 

Mary  Hulbert  . 

Probation  . 

2 

20 

0 

0 

Hartley  Wintney  . 

James  Lee  . . 

• 

Probation  . 

1 

30 

0 

0 

7 7 7 7 

Mary  F.  Gapper 

• 

Probation  . 

1 

24 

0 

0 

jLymington 

James  George  . 

• 

Probation  . 

2 

25 

0 

0 

7 7 • 

Elizabeth  Gosling  . 

. 

Probation  . 

3. 

4 

0 

o 

New  Forest 

Thomas  Whitfeham  . 

Probation  . 

1 

30 

o 

o 

Petersfield 

Sarah  Locke 

None. 

Ringwood  . 

Henry  Spragg  • 

• 

None. 

7 7 • • . 

Mary  Ann  Garrett  . 

None. 

Romsey 

Alfred  Doswell  . 

• 

Probation  . 

3 

20 

0 

() 

>7  ... 

Maria  Hulbert  . . 

Probation  . 

2 

20 

o 

o 

South  Stoneham  . 

Thomas  Bood 

. 

Probation  . 

3 

20 

0 

o 

7 7 

Sarah  Johnson  . 

. 

None  . 

Stockbridge  (no  ra- 

Sarah  Elton  . . 

. 

Permission 

1 

12 

0 

o 

tions). 

Whitchurch  . 

John  Smithers  . 

Competency 

3 

33 

0 

0 

Wight,  Isle  of.  . 

Thomas  Cave 

• 

Competency 

3 

33 

0 

0 

7 7 • • 

Mary  Emerson  . 

• 

Competency 

3 

26 

8 

0 

7 7 • • 

Ehz.  Chiverton  St.  John 

Competency 

3 

26 

0 

o 

Winchester,  New. 

Thomas  Harding  . 

m 

Probation  . 

1 

30 

0 

o 

” 

Sarah  Hopkins  . . 

• 

Probation  . 

1 

24 

0 

0 

SUFFOLK  . 

Hartismere  . . ! 

Archibald  Dunlop  . 

Efficiency^  , 

1 

60 

0 

o 

Wangford . . . 

George  Kitton  Blyth 

• 

Efficiency  . 

3 

45 

0 

0 

SURREY 

Bermondsey,  St. 

Jepson  David 

Probation  , 

9 

25 

o 

o 

Mary  Magdalene. 

7 7 • J 

Mary  Ann  Forster  . 

Probation  . 

i 

24 

0 

o 

George,  St.  the  | 

Henry  Rufus  Coo 

Probation  . 

i 

30 

o 

o 

Martyr. 

Adelaide  Cattermole 

• 

Probation  . 

3 

16 

o 

o 

Lambeth,  St.  Mary 

Samuel  Groom  . 

• 

Probation  . 

1 

30 

0 

o 

7 7 • 1 

Catherine  Barlow  . 

• 

Competency  ! 

3 

26 

8 

0 

USSEX . 

Battle  .... 

John  Vidler . . . 

• 

Probation  . 

3 

20 

o 

o 

7 7 • • • • 

Elizabeth  Vidler 

• 

Probation  . 

9 

20 

0 

o 

Cuckfield  . 

James  Gilbert  . 

• 

Permission 

3 

5 

0 

0 

7 7 • • . | 

Adelaide  Gilbert 

* 

Permission 

9 

8 

o 

o 

Eastbourne 

William  Rye 

• 

Permission 

i 

15 

0 

0 

i '■  • '! 

Khoda  Spurge  . . 

* 

Permission 

i 

12 

0 

0 

Schools  of  Parochial  Unions 
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COUNTY. 

Name  of  Union. 

Name  of  Teacher. 

Certificate. 

Salary. 

Sussex. 

East  Grinstead 

» > • • 

Ilailsliam  . 

Edward  Groves  . 
Sarah  Dewdney  . 

None  . 
None  • 

•• 

£.  «.  d. 
• • 

James  Hearsay  . 

Probation  . 

1 

30  0 0 

Sarah  Aukett  . 

Probation  . 

2 

20  0 0 

Lewes  .... 

William  Unwin  . . 

Probation  . 

1 

30  0 0 

Sarah  Unwin 

Permission 

9 

8 0 0 

Rye  .... 

John  Hughes 

Probation  • 

9 

25  0 0 

Maria  Monk. 

Probation  . 

2 

20  0 0 

Steyning  . 

Edward  Wainwright  . 

Probation  . 

1 

30  0 0 

Mary  Warren  . . . | 

Probation  . 

1 

24  0 0 

Thakeham 

Charles  Smith  ...  I 

Probation  . 

3 

20  0 0 

Tabitha  Smith  . • 

Permission 

9 

8 0 0 

Ticehurst  . 

Jesse  Kemp  . . . . 

Permission 

9 

10  0 0 

Sarah  Kemp . . . . 1 

Permission 

3 

4 0 0 

Westbourne  . 

William  Pronting  . 

Permission 

9 

10  0 0 

Ellen  Small  .... 

Probation  . 

l 

24  0 0 

WestFirle. 

Frederick  Wilson  . 

Permission 

3 

5 0 0 

, , • * * 

Lois  Eager  .... 

Permission 

1 

12  0 0 

Warwick  . 

Atherstone . 

Julia  Maston 

Competency 

3 

26  8 0 

W ESTMOilE- 

Kendal 

William  Wilson.  . . 

Probation  . 

2 

25  0 0 

LAND. 

, , • 

Agnes  Harliug  . . 

Probation  . 

2 

20  0 0 

Wll.TS  . . 

Alderbury . 

Elizabeth  Kemp  Clough 

Competency 

2 

28  16  0 

Amesbury  (no  ra- 
tions.) 

Fred.  Wm.  Tilhvood  . 

Probation  . 

1 

30  0 0 

Mary  Anne  Webb  . . 

Probation  . 

3 

16  0 0 

Mere  .... 

Sarah  Prince 

Probation  . 

1 

24  0 0 

Salisbury  . 

Thomas  Hassall . 

Competency 

9 

36  0 0 

Tisbury 

Mary  Anne  Shipman  . 

Probation  . 

9 

20  0 0 

Warminster  . 

Richard  Woolwright  . 

Competency 

3 

33  0 0 

Sarah  Guard .... 

Competency 

1 

32  0 0 

Westbury  Whor- 
wellsdown. 

George  Bigwood 

Probation  . 

1 

30  0 0 

3 3 * 

Louisa  Francis  . 

Probation  . 

2 

20  0 0 

Ecclesall  Bierlow. 

Edmund  E.  Bownes  . 

Probation  . 

3 

20  0 0 

Harriet  Taylor  . . . 

Probation  . 

2 

20  0 0 

Leeds  .... 

Eliza  Briggs. 

Probation  . 

i 

24  0 0 

Harriet  Mullinson  . . 

Probation  . 

i 

24  0 0 

Sheffield  . 

Sarah  Barker 

! Probation  . 

3 

16  0 0 

Skirlaw  . . . 

Mary  Timm  .... 

■ Probation  . 

2 

20  0 0 

Wales.  . 

Aberystwitli  . 
Cardigan  . 
Carmarthen  . 

Mary  James  .... 
Ann  Lundy  .... 
Sarah  Thomas  . . 

Probation  . 
Permission 
j None  . 

3 

3 

16  0 0) 
4 0 0 

• • 

Haverford,  West  . 

John  Evans  .... 

j Permission 

i 

15  0 0 

Elizabeth  Lewis. 

Probation  . 

i 

24  0 0 

Llanelly;  . . . 

Narberth  . . 

Angelina  Snow  . 
Maria  Thomas  . 

Permission 

Permission 

i 

3 

12  0 0 
4 0 0 

Pembroke  . . • 

Edward  Shaw  . 
Ann  Eliz.  Stronach. 

Probation  . 
None  . 

1 

30  0 0 

Swansea  . 

5 3 ... 

John  Collier. 
Elizabeth  Lovering  . 

Probation  . 
None  . 

1 

2 

• 

25  0 0« 

I 
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List  No.  2. 


Certificate. 


Efficiency 


Competency 


Name  of  Teacher. 


William  Rush 
Archibald  Dunlop 
Elizabeth  Foulkes 
Alfred  Buck  . 
William  Arnold  . 
George  Hilton  Blyth 
George  Greenwood 
William  Reed. 

Alfred  Sparke 
Charles  Spray 

Samuel  James  Beachy 
Robert  Bradfield 


Benjamin  Hibbert 
John  Thomas  Shiple 
James  H.  Stewart 
William  Francis  Whitton 
Sarah  Driver. 

Lucinda  Gould 
Sarah  Guard  . 

Hannah  Poole 
Catherine  Rushton 
George  Burges 
Edwin  Cole  . . 

James  Cornish  . 
Thomas  Hassall  . 
Thomas  Richardson 
William  Smith 
Philip  Taphin 
William  Twinden 
John  Williams 
Elizabeth  Hemp  Clough 
Emma  Sarah  Davis 
Lucy  Ann  Dockery 
Anne  Lunsby  . 

Mary  Trevethick. 

Frances  Woodcock 
John  W.  Alehin  . 
William  Benson  . 

Richard  Bliss 
James  Carter  . 

Thomas  Cave  . 

John  Demment  . 
William  Holbrook 
William  Jardine  . 

James  Hinds  Leach 
George  Leggatt  . 

Thomas  Parker  . 

William  Roscoe  . 

Duncan  Sinclair  . 

John  Smithers 
William  Teesdale. 
Trevethy  John  Truscott 
John  Welding.  . 

Joseph  C.  Wood  . . 


Name  of  Union. 


Erpingham  . 
Hart  ism  ere  . 
Nottingham  . 
Downham 
Holbeach  . 
Wangford 
Gainsborough 
Basingstoke  . 
Peterborough 
Southwell  . 

Wokingham  . 
Mitford  and 
ditch. 

Basford  . . 

Wisbech  . 
Northwich  . 
Potterspury  . 
Boston 
Christchurch 
Warminster  . 
Stroud 

Melton  Mowbra 
Stockport. 
Tonbridge 
Tenterden 
Salisbury. 
Wigton  . . 

Banbury  . 
Buckingham . 
Ashford  . 
Cirencester  . 
Alderbury  . 
Wokingham  . 
Buckingham 
Gainsborough 
Glanford  Brigg 
Barnet 
Lewisham 
Whitehaven  . 
Ulverston 
Westham. 

Isle  of  Wight 
Greenwich  . 
Spilsby  . 
Newark  . 
Oakham  . 
Newbury 
West  London 
Altrincham  . 
Witham  . 
Whitchurch  . 
Lincoln  . 
Abingdon 
Barrow-on-Soar 
Henley  . 


Salary. 


£.  S. 

CO  0 0 
60  0 0 
48  0 0 
£0  0 0 
45  0 0 
45  0 0 
45  0 0 
45  0 0 
45  0 0 
45  0 0 


40 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

28 

16 

0 

28 

16 

0 

28 

16 

0 

28 

16 

0 

28 

16 

0 

28 

16 

0 

33 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 
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Schools  of  Parochial  Unions 


Certificate. 

Name  of  Teacher. 

Name  of  Union- 

SAI.ARV. 

£.  s.  d. 

Competency 

3 

Richard  Woolwright 

Wai-minster  . 

33  0 0 

Catherine  Barlow 

St.  Mary’s,  Lambeth 

26  8 0 

Susan  Biles  .... 

Cerne  Abbas . • 

26  8 0 

Hannah  Cary  ... 

King’s  Lynn.  . . 

26  8 0 

Sabina  Charlton  . 

Stockport  . . 

26  8 0 

Martha  Coles  . . . 

Thame  .... 

26  8 0 

Mary  Emerson  ... 

Isle  of  Wight  • . . 

26  8 0 

Mary  Fowler  .... 

Ulverston  . . . | 

26  8 0 

Elizabeth  Frith  . 

Worksop  . . . | 

26  8 0 

Matilda  Frourant 

Huntingdon  . 

26  8 0 

Julia  Maston  . 

Atherstone  ... 

26  8 0 

Emma  Measures  . 

Uppingham  . . . 

26  8 0 

Mary  Mountford  . 

Witney  (no  rations). 

26  8 0 

Sarah  Roots  .... 

Tonbridge 

26  8 0 

Elvina  Rushton  . 

Basford  .... 

26  8 0 

Eliz.  Chiverton  St.  John. 

Isle  of  Wight 

26  8 0 

Sarah  Steel  . . . . 

Bourn  . . . . , 

26  8 0 

Mary  Trimms  . . . 

Banbury  . . . . | 

26  8 0 

Sarah  Wallis  . . . . 

Newbury  . . . j 

26  S 0 

Honor  Watts  . 

Frome  . . . . j 

26  8 0 

Probation  . 

1 

John  Bennett  . . . . 

Dorchester  . 

30  0 0 

John  Betsworth  . 

Amersham  (no  ra- 

30  0 0 

tions). 

George  Bigwood  . 

Westbury  and  Whor- 

30  0 0 

wellsdown. 

John  Brummett  . 

Bourn  .... 

30  0 0 

John  Cadge  .... 

Forehoe  .... 

30  0 0 

Jasper  Clarke .... 

Ongar  .... 

30  0 0 

Joseph  Cocker  . . 

Chorlton  .... 

30  0 0 

Henry  Rufus  Coe. 

George  St.  Martyr  . 

30  0 0 

James  Day  .... 

Sleaford  .... 

30  0 0 

Walton  Easton  . ; 

Reading  .... 

30  0 0 

Christopher  P.  Evans 

Bromley  .... 

30  0 0 

Thomas  Floyd 

Swafibara 

30  0 0 

William  D.  Godfrey  . 

Romford  .... 

30  0 0 

Samuel  Groom 

Lambeth,  St.  Mary’s 

30  0 0 

Thomas  Harding  . 

Winchester,  New 

30  0 0 

James  Hearsey  . 

j Hailsham 

30  0 0 

Lewis  Edgar  Hutchings  . 

Andover  .... 

30  0 0 

Robert  Lanson 

King’s  Lynn . 

30  0 0 

• 

James  Lee  .... 

Hartley  Wintney 

30  0 0 

Henry  Masters 

North  Witehford 

30  0 0 

George  Munant  : 

Fareham  .... 

30  0 0 

Anthony  Pacchi  . 

Chelmsford  . 

30  0 0 

Henry  Parker. 

Edmonton  . . . 

30  0 0 

John  Pilcher  .... 

Horncastle  . . 

30  0 0 

William  Rouson  . 

Stamford  .... 

30  0 0 

Samuel  Rushton  . : 

Melton  Mowbray 

30  0 0 

Samuel  Sanders  . 

Newmarket  . 

30  0 0 

Edward  Shaw 

Pembroke 

30  0 0 

William  Taylor  . 

Pilkington  . 

30  0 0 

Frederick  Win.  Tillwood 

Amesbury  (no  ra- 

30  0 0 

tions). 

William  Unwin  . 

Lewes  .... 

30  0 0 

Edward  Wamwright . : 

Steyning  .... 

30  0 0 

Thomas  Whitehorn  . 

New  Forest  . 

30  0 0 

Richard  Winckles  . . 

Gian  ford  Brigg  . 

30  0 0 

Alfred  Augustus  Wing  . 

Cambridge  . 

30  0 0 

' 

■ George  Taylor  Wright  • 

Walsingham , . 

30  0 0 

/ 

in  England  and  Wales, 
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Certificate. 


Probation  . 


2 


I 

Name  of  Teachf 


i Hannah  Arnold  . . 
Anne  Baker  . . . 

Eliza  Briggs  . . . 

Elizabeth  Brown  . 

Jane  Campkin 
Sarah  M.  Cayzer  . 
Grace  Charters 
Sarah  Clarke  . - . 

Agnes  Colman 
Elizabeth  Cowman  . 
Susannah  Dombleton 
Rosa  Dorell  . 

Sarah  Farwell  . . 

Mary  Anne  Forster  . 

' Mary  F.  Gappen  . 

| Sarah  Ann  Gibson  . 

; Elizabeth  Green  . 

I Sarah  Hopkins 
[ Elizabeth  Lewis  . 

! Harriet  Mullinson 
! Jane  Norris  . 

Elizabeth  Norris  . 

1 Harriet  Pattison  . 
Sarah  Prince  . 

Frances  Radford  . . 

Mary  Anne  Rowson  . 
Amelia  Georgina  Sealey 
Eliza  Simpson 
Ellen  Small  . 
j Emily  Smith  . , . 

1 Harriett  Anne  Steads . 

I Sarah  Wallace 
| Emily  Ward  . 

I Mary  Warren.  . .. 

I Barbara  Waters  . . 

I Anne  Williams  , 
j Susannah  Williamson 
J Frances  Woodward  . 

| Alfred  Butler  . ..  . 

I Richard  D.  Calloway 
John  Collier  . 

John  Crittenden  . 
Major  Daine  . 

William  Dicker  . 
James  George.  . . 

William  Glendinning 
John  Hughes  . „ 

David  Jepson  . 

r . . ■ • • 

William  Richard  Larkin 
Frederick  Liggs  . 
Joseph  Marfleet  . 

Henry  Parry  . 

John' W.  Radford.’  . 
John  Sargent  . 

Timothy  Steward . 
George  Treadaway  . 
George  Watts . ! . 

William  Whellans  . 


Name  of  Union. 

Salary. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Holbech  .... 

24 

0 

0 

Hinckley  . 

24 

0 

0 

Leeds 

24 

0 

0 

Chipping  Norton 

24 

0 

0 

Leicester 

24 

0 

t) 

St.  Luke 

24 

0 

0 

Cockermouth 

24 

0 

0 

Ongar  .... 

24 

0 

0 

Forehoe  .... 

24 

0 

0 

Wigton  .... 

24 

0 

0 

Henley  .... 

24 

0 

0 

Bicester  .... 

24 

0 

0 

Sturminster  . 

24 

0 

0 

Bermondsey,  St.Mary 

24 

0 

0 

Magdalen. 

Hartley  Wintney 
St.  Neot’s 

24 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

Wigan  .... 

24 

0 

0 

New  Winchester 

24 

0 

0 

Haverfordwest  . 

24 

0 

0 

Leeds  .... 

24 

0 

0 

Greenwich  . 

24 

0 

0 

Greenwich  . 

24 

0 

0 

Newark  .... 

24 

0 

0 

Mere 

24 

0 

0 

Loughborough  . 

24 

0 

0 

Stamford 

24 

0 

0 

•Shaftesbury  . 

24 

0 

0 

Mansfield 

24 

0 

0 

Westbourne  . 

24 

0 

0 

Tunstead  & Happing 

24 

0 

0 

Leicester 

24 

0 

0 

Wisbech  .... 

24 

0 

0 

Erpingham  . 

24 

0 

0 

Steyning  .... 

24 

0 

0 

Whitehaven  . 

24 

0 

0 

Cirencester  . 

24 

0 

0 

Spilsby  . 

24 

0 

0 

Radford  . 

24 

0 

0 

Radford  . 

25 

0 

0 

Hackney  .... 

25 

0 

0 

Swansea  . 

25 

0 

0 

Docking  . 

25 

0 

0 

St.  Luke 

25 

0 

0 

Chesterton 

25 

0 

0 

Lymington  . 

25 

0 

0 

Wallingford  . 

25 

0 

0 

Pye 

25 

0 

0 

Bermondsey,  St.  Mary 

25 

0 

0 

Magdalen. 

Fulham  . 

25 

0 

o 

j Uxbridge 

25 

0 

0 

! Cranbrook  . 

25 

0 

o 

Hereford 

25 

0 

0 

Loughborough  . 

25 

o 

o 

Sevenoaks 

25 

0 

0 

Louth .... 

25 

0 

0 

Winslow . . 

25 

0 

0 

Oxford,  City. 

25 

0 

0 

.Ives,  St 

25 

0 

0 
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Schools  of  Parochial  Unions 


Certificate. 

Name  of  Teacher. 

Name  of  Union. 

Salary. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Probation  . 

2 

William  Wilson  . . . 

Kendal  . . 

25 

0 

V 

Louisa  Atkinson  . . 

Blaby. 

20 

0 

0 

Sarali  Ankett  .... 

Hailsham 

20 

0 

0 

Elizabeth  Buck 

Downham 

20 

0 

0 

Louisa  Francis 

Westbury  and  Whor- 

20 

0 

0 

wellsdown. 

Susannah  Greenwood 

Sleaford  . . 

20 

0 

0 

Agnes  Harling 

Kendal  . 

* 

20 

0 

0 

Mary  Hasted  .... 

Alresford 

• 1 

20 

0 

0 

Emma  Hudson 

Woodstock  . . 

* 

20 

0 

0 

Maria  Halbert  . 

Romsey  . 

20 

0 

0 

Mary  Hulbert. 

Fareham  . . 

. 

20 

0 

0 

Lucy  Hutchinson. 

North  Witchford 

20 

0 

0 

Mary  Ingham. 

Altrincham  . 

20 

0 

0 

Ann  Jenkins  .... 

Hereford  (no  rations) 

20 

0 

0 

Amelia  Jennings  . 

Newport  . 

20 

0 

0 

Ann  Mears  .... 

Grantham 

. 

20 

0 

0 

Phoebe  McCallan  . . 

Lewisham 

. 1 

20 

0 

0 

Maria  Monk  .... 

Rye  .... 

• 

20 

0 

0 

Mary  Owen  .... 

Aylsham  . . 

• 1 

20 

0 

0 

Eliza  Righton .... 

Bromyard 

20 

0 

0 

Mary  Ann  Shipman  . . 

Tisbury  . 

20 

0 

0 

Charlotte  Siddall  . 

Watford  . . 

20 

0 

0 

Mary  Sparke  .... 

Peterborough 

20 

0 

0 

Mary  Ann  Taylor  . 

Chepstow 

20 

0 

0 

Harriett  Taylor  . 

Eccleshall  Bierlow 

20 

0 

0 

Mary  Timm  .... 

Skirlaugh 

20 

0 

0 

Eliza  Tonge  .... 

Pilkington  . 

20 

0 

0 

Louisa  L.  Truscott  . 

Abingdon  . 

20 

0 

0 

Elizabeth  Tubb  . . . 

Oxford  City  . . 

20 

0 

0 

Elizabeth  V idler  . 

Battle 

20 

0 

0 

Elizabeth  Whitehead. 

Southwell 

20 

0 

0 

Charlotte  Wickes. 

Amersham  . 

20 

0 

0 

3 

John  Beckford  . . 

Ware 

20 

0 

0 

Thomas  Boor. 

South  Stoneham 

20 

0 

0 

Edmund  C-  Bownes  . 

Ecclesall  Bierlow 

20 

0 

0 

Frederick  Cox 

Wincanton  . 

20 

0 

0 

John  Dodd  .... 

St.  Neots 

20 

0 

0 

Alfred  Doswell  . 

Romsey  . 

20 

0 

0 

William  Howard  . 

Bake  well.  . . 

20 

0 

0 

Willian  Compton  Rose  . 

Bicester  . . 

20 

0 

0 

Charles  Smith .... 

Thakeham  . 

20 

0 

0 

John  Vidler  .... 

Battle. 

20 

0 

0 

Caleb  Wilson  . . . 

Bradfield  . 

20 

0 

0 

Francis  Wilson 

Caiston  • 

20 

0 

0 

William  Wilkinson  . 

Pendleton 

20 

0 

0 

Sarah  Barker  .... 

Sheffield  . 

16 

0 

0 

Caroline  Brencliley  . 

East  Ashton  . 

16 

0 

0 

Sarah  Ann  Bryan  . . 

Witney  . . . 

16 

0 

0 

Adelaide  Cattermole  . . 

St.  George  the  Martyr 

16 

0 

0 

Elizabeth  Easom  . . 

Billesdon . 

16 

0 

0 

Anne  Fithon  .... 

Congleton 

16 

0 

0 

Hannah  Foulkes  . . . 

Nantwich 

16 

0 

0 

Mary  James  .... 

Aberystwyth . 

16 

0 

0 

Martha  Parker  . 

Edmonton 

16 

0 

0 

Kezia  Peacock 

Spalding  . . . 

16 

0 

0 

Playford 

Walsingham 

16 

0 

0 

Elizabeth  Reeves  . 

Chesterton  . . 

16 

0 

0 

Sarah  Stewart. 

Nortlrwich  . 

16 

0 

0 

Julia  Taylor  . . . . 

Bakewell.  . . 

16 

0 

0 

in  England  and  Wales. 


C*RTIFICATl. 

Name  or  Teacher. 

Name  of  Union. 

Salary. 

Probation  . 

| 

1 3 

Mary  Anne  Webb  . . 

Amesbury 

£.  s.  d. 
16  0 0 

Anne  Wilkinson  . . 

Pendleton  ... 

16  0 0 

Permission 

1 

Henry  Adams  . . . 

Woodstock  . • 

15  0 0 

1 

Thomas  Dean .... 

Congleton  . . 

15  0 0 

1 homas  Elstone  . 

Watford  .... 

15  0 0 

John  Evans  .... 

Haverfordwest  . 

15  0 0 

Joshua  Poole  .... 

Stroud  .... 

15  0 O 

William  Rye  .... 

Eastbourne  . 

15  0 0 

I 

Ann  Brown  .... 

Dorchester  . 

12  0 0 

| 

Lois  Eager  .... 

West  Firle  . . 

12  0 0 

} 

Sarah  Elton  .... 

Stockbridge  (no  ra- 

12  0 0 

tions). 

Ann  Evans  .... 

Bromley  .... 

12  0 0 

1 

Mary  Horn  .... 

Wisbech  .... 

12  0 0 

Martha  Howard  . . . 

Romford  .... 

12  0 0 

! 

Caroline  King  . , 

Dartford  . 

12  0 0 

Mary  Matthews  . 

Gravesend  and  Milton 

12  0 0 

Rebecca  Meissner  . . 

Weymouth  . 

12  0 0 

Isabella  Railton  . 

Carlisle  .... 

12  0 0 

Angelina  Snow  . 

Llanelly  .... 

12  0 0 

Rhoda  Spurge.  . . . 

Eastbourne  . 

12  0 0 

Mary  Ann  Steward  . 

Louth  .... 

12  0 0 

2 

Richard  Buckell  . . . 

Barnet  .... 

10  0 0 

George  Gibbons  . 

Easthampstead  . 

10  0 0 

Jesse  Kemp  .... 

Ticehurst 

10  0 0 

William  Prouting 

Westbourne  . 

10  0 0 

Margaret  Anderson  . 

West  London 

8 0 0 

Eliza  Clark  . 

West  Ham  . 

8 0 0 

Maud  Fisher  .... 

Fulham  .... 

8 0 0 

Adelaide  Gilbert . 

Cuckfield  . . 

8 0 0 

Ann  Goodwin. 

St.  Ives  .... 

8 0 0 

Amelia  Hickman 

Ledbury  .... 

8 0 0 

Mary  Latter  . . 

Sevenoaks 

8 0 0 

Elizabeth  Miller  . 

Brad  field.  . . 

8 0 0 

Christian  Monk  . . 

Gloucester  . 

8 0 0 

Elizabeth  Philip  . 

Freebridge  Lynn  . 

8 0 0 

labithaSmit.h  . . . 

Thakeham  . 

8 0 0 

Jane  Stibbars  . . . 

Orsett 

8 0 0 

Sarah  Unwin  . . 

Lewes  .... 

8 0 0 

Sarah  Young  .... 

Barrow-on-Soar  . 

8 0 0 

3 

Robert  William  Bradley 

Leicester  .... 

5 0 0 

James  Gilbert  . . . 

Cuckfield 

5 0 0 

John  Griffiths.  . . 

Dore  (Abbey)  . 

5 0 0 

William  Milner  . . 

Lancaster 

5 0 0 

Frederick  Wilson. 

West  Firle  . . . 

5 0 0 

Elizabeth  Gosling 

Lymington  . 

4 0 0 

Sarah  Kemp  .... 

Ticehurst 

4 0 0 

Ann  Landy  . . . 

Cardigan. 

4 0 0 

Caroline  Millard  . 

Monmouth  . 

4 0 0 

Mary  Louisa  Sanders 

Newmarket  . 

4 0 0 

Maria  Thomas 

Narberth. 

4 0 0 

IN one  . Males 

Richard  Elton 

Ledbury  .... 

Edward  Groves  . 

East  Grinstead  . 

James  Collier  Jenard 

Weymouth  . , 

Joseph  James  King  . . 

Wycombe 

Stephen  Least  . . 

Gravesend  and  Milton 

William  Rutter  . 

Alresford 

Henry  Spragg  . . . 

Ringwood 

f 

James  Wood  .... 

Thame  .... 

n. 


d 
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Schools  of  Parochial  Unions 


CERTIFICATE. 

Name  of  Teacher. 

• Name  of  Union. 

Salary. 

None.  Females 

Harriet  Maria  Chapman . 

Andover  . 

• 

Sarah  Dewdney  . . . 

East  Grinstead  . 

• 

Mary  Durham 

East  Retford. 

• 

Mary  Ann  Earle  . 

Alton 

• 

Mary  Ann  Garrett  . . 

Ring-wood  < 

• 

Charlotte  Griffiths  . 

Dore  (Abbey)  . 

• 

Ann  James  . . . r 

Basingstoke  . 

• 

Sarah  Johnson 

South  Stoneham  .* 

• 

Sarah  Locke  . 

Petersfield  . 

• 

Elizabeth  Lovering  . 

Swansea  . . 

Margaret  Marsden  . . 

Hindley  . . . 

Mary  Pilcher 

Horncastle  . . 

• 

Elizabeth  Polter  ••  . 

Wycombe  . . 

• 

Elizabeth  Roberts 

Pontypool 

• 

Ann  Stude  . . . . 

Wallingford  . 

• 

Ann  Eliza  Stronach  .•  .- 

Pembroke 

• 

Harriet  Teesdale  .•  . 

Lincoln  . 

• 

Sarah  Thomas  . . . 

Carmarthen  . 

Ann  Thorpe  . . . . 

Ileadiugton  . . 

• 

Charlotte  Traveller  .-  . 

Chelmsford  . 

i 

Jane  Wilson 

Caistor  . 

• 

Sarah  Young - 

Abergavenny 

• 

in  England  and  Wales. 


li 


Form  of  Certificate  for  Teachers  in  Parochial  Union  Schools. 


Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 

Privy  Council  Office, 
Downing  Street. 

The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have  considered  the  Report 

Esq.,  H.  M.  Inspector  of 

Parochial  Union  Schools,  respecting  your  Examination  before  him  on 

^ie  day  of and  have  caused  the  papers 

which  you  wrote  on  that  occasion  to  be  reviewed. 

Their  Lordships’  estimate  of  your  qualifications  is  stated  below. 


Qualifications 
as  shewn 
by  the  Papers. 


Qualifications 
as  reported  by 
H.  M. 
Inspector. 


Religious  Knowledge 

Spelling 

Penmanship 
■ Arithmetic  . . 

Grammar  . 

History 

, Geography  . 

Reading 

Industrial  Skill  . 

Skill  as  a Teacher  . 

. State  of  School  . 


Their  Lordships  have  not  been  furnished  with  any  means  ofjudg- 
mg  of  your  proficiency  in  those  subjects  of  the  foregoing  list  to  which 
no  qualifying  word  is  added. 

The  Class  of  Certificate  which,  conformably  with  their  Lordships’ 
Minutes,  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have  awarded  to  you 
is  a Certificate  of J 

Division,  and  the  sum  allowed  on  your  behalf  to  the  Guardians  from  the 
arbamentary  Grant,  according  to  the  scale  recommended  in  their  Lord- 
ships Minute  of  the  18th  of  December,  1847,  would  be  £ 


I am  your  obedient  Servant, 


AC _of  the. 


Parochial  Union  School. 


. , T,'i*  util  he  required  to  he  produced  to  II.  M.  Insv- 

the  School  again.  You  will  therefore  carefully  presen - ' • 
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APPENDIX. 


REPORTS  BY  HER  MAJESTY’S  INSPECTORS  OB’ 
PAROCHIAL  UNION  SCHOOLS. 


1847-8. 
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APPENDIX. 


Report  by  Her  Majesty’s  Inspector  of  Schools,  E.  Carleton 
Tufnell,  Esq.,  on  the  Schools  of  Parochial  Unions  in  the 
Metropolitan  District,  comprising  the  Counties  of  Middlesex, 
Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  parts  of  Essex,  Hertfordshire,  Berk- 
shire, and  Buckinghamshire  for  the  year  1847-8. 

My  Lords,  January,  1849. 

The  district  assigned  to  me  as  Inspector  consists  of 
Kent,  Sussex,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  parts  of  Essex,  Hertford- 
shire, Berkshire,  and  Buckinghamshire.  During  the  past  year  I 
have  made  312  visits  to  the  several  schools,  and  have  inspected, 
besides  the  ordinary  pauper  schools  in  this  district,  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  pauper  schools,  the  Parkhurst  Prison 
school,  and  several  ragged  schools  in  London.  The  smaller 
schools  I have  generally  only  visited  once  during  the  above 
period,  the  larger  ones  twice,  thrice,  or  oftener  according  to 
their  importance,  and  the  opening  and  opportunities  I saw  for 
improvement.  1 have  thus  endeavoured  to  economize  my  time 
as  much  as  possible,  labouring  most  where  most  fruit  was  to 
be  expected.  The  whole  number  of  children  in  the  pauper 
schools  of  this  district,  the  total  being  taken  in  each  case  from 
those  who  were  present  at  the  period  of  my  last  visit,  is  10,035. 
As  my  visits  were  tolerably  equally  distributed  throughout  the 
year,  the  above  total  shows  the  probable  average  number  of 
children  in  the  workhouses  at  all  times.  The  seasons,  however, 
cause  considerable  variations  in  this  amount,  and  it  may  be 
taken  as  a general  truth  affecting  the  whole  south  of  England, 
that  the  children  are  the  most  numerous  in  the  workhouses  at 
the  end  of  the  second  week  in  February,  and  least  so  at  the  end 
of  the  second  week  in  September ; the  numbers  gradually 
decreasing  from  the  first  of  these  periods  to  the  second,  when 
they  begin  to  increase.  In  addition  to  the  above  numbers, 
upwards  of  2,000  children  were  in  the  schools  I examined  as 
mentioned  above,  not  connected  with  this  Poor  Law  district. 

I proceed  to  detail  some  of  the  evils  I have  observed  in  the 
present  system  of  conducting  the  education  of  pauper  children  ; 
and  I shall  first  allude  to  a point  which  distinguishes  it  from 
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what  is  given  in  other  schools,  and  which  is  or  ought  to  he  one 
of  the  primary  objects  in  settling  a scheme  of  pauper  educa- 
tion— its  industrial  character. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  maintain  that  children  of  this 
class  ought  to  be  brought  up  so  as  to  be  healthy  and  indus- 
trious ; but  as  in  ordinary  schools  these  points  are  not  neces- 
sarily imperative  objects  of  attention,  I fear  that  some  persons 
are  led  to  forget,  that  unless  special  arrangements  for  them 
are  made  in  workhouse  schools,  these  important  particulars  may 
be  in  great  measure  neglected. 

It  is  a frequent  remark  of  visitors  to  workhouse  schools, 
that  the  girls  present  a very  superior  appearance  to  the  boys. 
While  the  former  are  healthy  looking  and  well  grown,  the 
latter  are  comparatively  stunted  in  growth,  less  healthy  in  look, 
and  altogether  of  an  inferior  physical  development.  I was 
long  puzzled  to  account  for  this  difference,  as  the  treatment  of 
both  is  very  similar ; but  I am  now  persuaded  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  want  of  appropriate  industrial  work  for  the  boys.  In 
general  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  abundant  suitable  em- 
ployment for  the  girls ; and  though  a considerable  part  of  it, 
such  as  sewing,  is  sedentary,  the  female  constitution  seems  to 
suffer  far  less  from  confinement  than  that  of  the  other  sex  ; and 
in  washing,  scouring,  bed-making,  &c.,  there  is  always  much 
of  that  sort  of  work  most  conducive  to  health.  In  by  far  the 
majority  of  workhouses  the  boys  are  exclusively  employed  in 
shoemaking  and  tailoring,  or  other  sedentary  occupations ; 
opportunities  for  athletic  sports  arc  rare,  and  thus  at  an  age 
when  the  frame  is  forming  and  exercise  necessary  to  its  full 
development,  they  are  kept  in  a way  that  readily  accounts  for 
their  inferior  physical  appearance.  In  some  country  establish- 
ments, where  the  boys  are  more  employed  in  field  labour,  this 
inferiority  of  appearance  is  not  perceptible,  and  this  fact  con- 
firms the  opinion  I have  expressed  as  to  the  true  cause  of  this 
marked  difference  of  the  sexes  in  some  workhouses. 

Hence  with  a view  of  securing  the  health  of  the  boys,  garden 
or  field  labour  is,  I am  satisfied,  superior  to  most  other  ; and  if 
we  view  the  subject  with  reference  to  their  probable  destination 
in  after  life,  the  utility  of  this  species  of  employment  becomes 
still  more  obvious.  The  greater  proportion  of  workhouse 
children  will  have  to  gain  their  livelihood  as  agricultural 
labourers,  and  where  they  are  engaged  in  other  occupations, 
the  general  practice  of  annexing  allotments  to  cottages  renders 
a knowledge  of  garden  cultivation  of  no  little  importance  to  the 
tenan  is.  1 met  with  a shoemaker  in  Kent,  who  from  a quarter 
of  anacre  had  received  10/.  in  return  for  the  produce  from 
January  to  August,  besides  plentifully  supplying  himself  and 
family  with  vegetables. 

The  profit  arising  from  such  employment  would  be  a power 
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ful  inducement  for  resorting  to  it,  and  yet  under  the  present 
arrangement  of  workhouses,  the  boys  arc  rarely  engaged  in 
this  occupation.  A sufficiency  of  land  is  frequently  wanting  ; 
but  where,  as  in  most  country  workhouses,  there  is  no  difficulty 
on  this  score,  there  is  a difficulty  in  making  it  fully  available 
for  purposes  of  instruction.  The  schoolmaster  rarely  combines 
agricultural  with  school  knowledge,  and  hence  he  is  incapable 
of  undertaking  the  superintendence  of  the  land  : besides  most 
country  workhouses  do  not  contain  more  than  1 5 or  20  children 
of  an  age  to  be  employed  in  such  labour,  hence  other  classes 
are  resorted  to  for  a supply  of  the  requisite  strength  ; and  then 
if  the  boys  are  also  employed,  they  get  commingled  with  the 
adults,  from  whom  it  is  absolutely  essential  on  moral  grounds 
to  keep  them  distinct.  Many  workhouses  are  surrounded  with 
4 or  5 acres,  which  often  present  models  of  good  cultivation, 
supplying  abundant  vegetable  produce  for  300  or  400 
persons.  But  this  result  is  almost  invariably  obtained  by  the 
skill  of  the  governor,  whose  object  is  to  produce  the  greatest 
result  at  the  least  cost,  and  thus  he  employs  the  aged,  who  are 
more  trustworthy  and  require  less  teaching  and  superin- 
tendence, or  the  able-bodied  in  preference  to  the  children,  who 
are  not  under  his  immediate  control.  Hence  farmers  are  often 
very  unwilling  to  engage  boys  from  a workhouse,  and  the 
children  remain  a burden  to’  their  parishes,  long  after  they 
ought  to  be  supporting  themselves  by  independent  work. 

There  is  usually  much  less  difficulty  in  finding  appropriate 
employment  for  the  girls  in  needle-work,  but  frequently  they 
cannot  be  engaged  in  what  for  them  is  the  most  useful  of 
industrial  occupations,  clothes  washing,  without  mixing  with 
the  able  adult  females,  an  association  which  is  followed  by  the 
certain  ruin  of  their  morals.  In  some  unions,  separate  washing 
apparatus  has  been  erected  for  the  girls.  The  plan  is  commen- 
dable , but  considerable  expense  and  trouble  attend  this  arrange 
ment. 

As  respects  the  moral  and  religious  or  intellectual  instruc- 
tion of  the  children,  the  small  numbers  in  most  union  work- 
houses  render  it  almost  impossible  to  educate  them  efficiently. 
The  21  unions  in  Sussex  contained  at  my  last  visit  551  boys, 
or  an  average  of  26  to  each  school.  A greater  salary  than  20/. 
nr  25/.  cannot  be  allowed  for  a schoolmaster  to  so  small  a body ; 
and  in  fact  the  Parliamentary  grant,  liberal  as  it  is  if  compared 
with  the  total  number  of  pauper  children,  is  not  sufficient  to 
supply  even  these  small  salaries,  when  the  children  are  split  up 
into  such  minute  divisions.  However  masters  must  be  obtained 
for  these  salaries,  and  of  course  the  result  is,  that  men  not 
trained  to  their  duties  are  procured,  and  inefficient  instruction 
is  the  consequence.  When  the  children  are  so  few,  the  time  of 
the  master  is  not  fully  taken  up  with  teaching,  and  hence  he  is 
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required  to  perform  a variety  of  menial  duties  hardly  com- 
patible with  the  situation  of  a teacher,  and  which  alone  prevent 
many  well-qualified  men  from  undertaking  the  post  of  work- 
house  schoolmaster. 

The  comparative  expense  of  supplying  appropriate  desks, 
books,  and  apparatus  for  so  small  a number  of  children  is  also 
considerable ; and  though  I have  rarely  to  complain  of  want  of 
liberality  in  guardians  in  this  matter,  yet  it  is  unpleasant  to 
see  the  necessary  waste  of  resources  consequent  on  the  fewness 
of  the  children  who  are  to  benefit  from  these  well-furnished 
schools. 

The  fluctuation  of  children  in  workhouses  is  continually  pre- 
sented as  a reason  for  their  progress  being  less  than  might  be 
anticipated.  Though  there  are  always  a considerable  number 
of  permanent  residents  in  the  class  of  childi’en,  yet  it  is 
doubtless  true,  that  the  fluctuation  of  the  majority  is  often  so 
great  as  seriously  to  impede  the  efforts  of  the  schoolmaster  to 
advance  his  pupils,  and  what  is  worse  to  check  his  zeal  and 
dishearten  his  energies.  In  a single  year  in  the  Bethnal  Green 
Workhouse,  222  boys  were  admitted  and  179  discharged,  and 
the  whole  number  in  the  establishment  at  any  time  was  little 
more  than  100. 

Of  all  the  modes  yet  devised  of  efficiently  instructing  children 
at  a small  expense,  the  system  of  pupil-teachers  is  infinitely 
the  most  successful.  Its  adoption  in  one  large  pauper  school 
to  which  I shall  presently  allude,  preceded  its  introduction  into 
any  other  school  in  the  kingdom,  consequently,  from  several 
years’  experience,  I am  familiary  acquainted  with  its  successful 
results.  I am  even  disposed  to  think  that  its  utility  is  more 
marked,  its  success  more  decided,  than  will  appear  in  any  inde- 
pendent schools ; yet  there  are  very  few  workhouses  where  it  is 
possible  to  introduce  pupil-teachers.  The  smallness  of  the 
number  of  children,  necessarily  accompanied  with  low  salaries 
and  incompetent  teachers,  opposes  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  this  desirable  plan. 

The  importance  of  early  training  in  infant  schools  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  yet  not  one  workhouse  in  fifty  contains  a 
sufficient  number  of  young  children  to  justify  the  appointment 
of  an  infant  teacher.  Hence  the  infants  are  generally  placed 
with  the  girls  under  the  schoolmistress,  whose  vain  attempts 
to  manage  at  the  same  time  these  two  classes  of  children, 
requiring  as  they  do  very  different  treatment,  only  result  in 
showing  the  impracticability  of  the  object  in  view. 

One  of  the  most  serious  evils  from  placing  all  classes  of  paupers 
in  one  workhouse  arises  from  the  contamination  of  morals 
owing  to  the  intercourse  between  the  adult  and  young.  Means 
are  generally  adopted  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  this  mixture 
of  classes,  but  where  all  are  under  the  same  roof,  experience 
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proves  the  impossibility  of  making-  an  effectual  separation  by 
cloors  and  partitions.  Intercourse  is  held  at  meal  times  or  in 
chapel.  Messages  and  articles  of  various  kinds  are  continually 
required  to  be  carried  to  the  different,  wards.  Opportunities 
for  conversation  arc  seized  during  periods  of  recreation  in  the 
garden  or  otherwise.  Partitions  are  very  ineffectual  checks  to 
conversation,  which  may  sometimes  be  heard  carried  on  in 
terms  not  refined  between  neighbouring  wards.  The  character  of 
able  women  in  workhouses  is  well  known  to  be  the  lowest  of  the 
low,  and  where  girls  who  have  been  brought  up  in  these  esta- 
blishments take  to  immoral  courses,  I have  little  doubt  that 
the  contamination  could  in  most  cases  be  traced  to  some  such 
intercourse  as  I have  been  alluding  to. 

In  organizing  a system  of  workhouse  economy,  considerable 
embarrassment  frequently  arises,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
accurately  defining  the  respective  duties  of  the  governor  and 
schoolmaster.  No  such  establishment  could  be  managed  with- 
out a head,  to  whom  all  the  other  officers  must  be  subordinate  ; 
the  governor  is  necessarily  that  head,  but  his  duties,  which  are 
mainly  those  of  control,  are  so  different  from  those  of  the  school- 
master, which  are  rather  of  a moral  or  persuasive  kind,  that 
the  views  of  these  two  officers  are  continually  clashing,  and  it  is 
often  found  impossible  to  maintain  a good  understanding 
between  them.  The  unruly  spirits  committed  to  the  charge  of 
the  governor,  many  of  whom  are  alternate  inmates  of  the  gaol 
and  workhouse,  require  that  he  should  be  a firm  disciplinarian ; 
while  he  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  train  the  youthful  mind 
requires  higher  and  very  different  qualifications  to  ensure 
success.  A schoolmaster  who  is  not  a despot  over  his  pupils 
can  never  properly  perform  the  functions  of  his  office,  and  here 
then  we  have  rival  powers  in  action  and  elements  of  discord, 
that  are  perpetually  causing  the  resignation  of  the  best  school- 
masters in  union  workhouses. 

All  the  evils  and  difficulties  above  enumerated  admit  of  an 
easy  and  appropriate  remedy  by  the  formation  of  district  schools, 
as  contemplated  in  the  10th  and  11th  Vic.,  c.  83.  That  Act 
enables  neighbouring  unions  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a common  school,  and  I cannot  but  think  that  its 
provisions  would  ere  this  have  been  called  into  action,  had 
guardians  sufficiently  considered  the  advantages  of  such  a 
consolidation. 

Where  a large  body  of  children  is  collected,  an  expenditure 
for  their  accommodation  may  be  justified,  which  would  be 
ruinous  and  almost  impracticable  on  a small  scale.  A suffi- 
ciency of  land  would  of  course  be  annexed  to  such  an  establish- 
ment, and  thus  their  health  and  industry  would  both  be  cared 
for  in  the  best  way.  As  the  best  rotation  of  crops,  saving  of 
manure.  See.,  would  be  a special  object  of  attention,  the  produce 
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might  be  expected  to  be  very  large.  The  greater  part  of  the 
food  required  would  in  fact  be  raised  by  the  labour  of  the 
children,  and  hence  a material  reduction  in  the  cost  of  keeping 
them  would  accrue.  The  application  of  spade  husbandry,  under 
intelligent  guidance,  Avould  cause  a far  greater  saving  in  pro- 
visioning such  an  establishment  than  many  persons  would 
imagine.  I found  that  one  boy  at  Tunbridge  Wells  had  made 
from  the  twentieth  part  of  an  acre  21.  12s.  profit  in  a-year, 
deducting  all  expenses.  In  a union  in  East  Kent,  which,  during 
the  year  had  never  more  than  45  inmates  in  it,  and  conse- 
quently not  more  than  ten  or  a dozen  boys  able  to  work,  450 
sacks  of  potatoes  had  been  raised  in  the  course  of  the  year : 
after  supplying  all  the  inmates  with  vegetables,  the  remainder 
had  been  sold  for  751. 

'\  he  economy  however  in  provisions  would  be  by  no  means 
the  most  important  of  the  savings  resulting  from  a district 
school.  The  expense  of  books,  desks,  and  other  school  appa- 
ratus would  be  proportionally  less  for  so  large  a number ; 
instead  of  one  teacher  to  20  or  30  children,  as  at  present, 
one  for  every  80  would  be  quite  sufficient.  Hence  while  larger 
salaries  would  be  given,  and  therefore  efficient  teachers  secured, 
the  whole  cost  of  salaries  would  be  considerably  less. 

The  21  unions  in  Sussex  have  21  masters  to  educate  551 
boys.  Their  united  salaries  amount  to  514/.,  and  their  board 
and  lodging,  which  cannot  be  estimated  to  costless  than 20/.  per 
head,  amount  to  420/.  more,  making  the  whole  cost  934/.  per 
annum.  Six  masters,  at  80/.  per  annum  salary  for  each,  would 
be  amply  sufficient  for  551  boys,  and  their  boarding  estimated 
as  before  at  120/.  more,  would  make  the  whole  cost  amount  to 
600/.,  or  334/.  a-year  less  than  the  present  cost.  Besides  we 
should  have  first-rate  instead  of  inefficient  masters,  none  of 
whom  are  paid  more  at  present  than  35/.  per  annum,  and  one 
as  low  as  12/. 

The  fluctuation  of  the  children  would  be  a comparatively 
slight  inconvenience,  as  there  would  always  be  a sufficient 
number  of  permanent  residents  to  fill  the  classes.  There  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  the  appointment  of  pupil  teachers,  and  hence 
such  schools  would  form  nurseries  for  schoolmasters,  superior 
from  their  industrial  knowledge  for  certain  purposes  to  what 
ordinary  Normal  Institutions  could  furnish.  There  would  be 
no  question  about  having  a regular  infant  school,  as  the 
number  of  children  of  infantile  age  would  be  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  engagement  of  the  best-qualified  infant  teachers 
that  could  be  obtained. 

But  perhaps  the  chief  advantage  would  be  derived  from  the 
superior  morality  of  an  establishment  in  which  no  adult  paupers 
are  admitted.  As  children  in  workhouses  arc  always  involun- 
tary paupers,  they  appear  to  have  a pre-eminent  claim  in  justice 
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that  their  morals  should  not  be  exposed  to  contamination,  and 
this  can  only  be  insured  by  removing  them  from  the  possibility 
of  associating  with  adult  paupers.  Experience  proves  to 
demonstration  the  ruinous  effect  of  such  association. 

Lastly,  the  differences  between  the  governor  and  schoolmaster, 
which  now  form  so  serious  an  obstacle  to  the  employment  of  the 
best-qualified  teachers,  would  be  put  an  end  to.  The  head  of  a 
district  school  ought  to  be  the  chief  schoolmaster,  and  of  course 
all  his  zeal  and  energies  woidd  be  directed  to  the  welfare  of  the 
children,  while  the  subordinate  masters,  being  fully  occupied 
with  their  appropriate  duties,  would  be  absolved  from  the 
necessity  of  being  engaged  in  the  menial  offices  now  often  im- 
posed on  them. 

A considerable  saving  might  be  expected  to  result  from  the 
children  being  fitted  for  service  at  an  earlier  age  than  now,  and 
thus  the  annoyance  which  economical  guardians  feel  at  seeing 
children  15  or  1G  years  old  maintained  at  their  expense  would 
cease.  The  inability  of  such  children  to  get  into  service  is 
generally  due  either  to  their  want  of  industrial  knowledge  or  to 
contaminated  morals,  and  these  are  points  which,  as  I have  re- 
marked above,  are  so  difficult  to  be  attended  to  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  but  would  be  easily  provided  for  in  a district  school. 
At  present  each  child  kept  in  a workhouse  costs  his  parish  71. 
or  81.  a-year ; hence  if  under  improved  management  only  20 
children  got  into  service  a-year  sooner  than  they  otherwise 
would,  a saving  of  150/.  a-year  would  be  effected. 

A pauper  boy  not  taught  to  be  honest  and  industrious  in  the 
workhouse,  will  in  all  probability  be  a burden  on  the  parochial 
funds  in  after  life,  and  may  cost  his  parish  300/.  or  400/.  before 
he  dies.  If,  as  is  too  often  the  result  in  such  cases,  his  bad 
training  leads  him  to  criminal  courses,  he  will  plunder  society 
of  about  25s.  weekly  or  65/.  yearly,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  the  constabulary  report.  If  he  gets  stopped  in  his  career  by 
being  committed  to  Parkhurst  prison,  he  will  cost  the  country 
about  21/.  per  annum  besides  the  expenses  of  his  conviction  ; 
and  if  placed  in  any  other  prison  or  transported,  his  yearly 
cost  to  the  country  may  be  double  or  triple  that  sum. 

These  pecuniary  reasons  are  not  the  highest  that  could  be  urged, 
but  some  persons  will  listen  to  no  other,  and  I mention  them 
to  show  that  even  in  this,  the  lowest  view  of  the  case,  it  is 
extravagantly  expensive  to  neglect  those  who  from  their  position 
are  extremely  likely  to  furnish  recruits  to  the  dangerous  classes 
°f  society.  Most  pauper  children  are  orphans  or  deserted,  and 
their  unprotected  condition  when  thrown  upon  the  world  renders 
them  peculiarly  liable  to  temptation  ; to  which,  unless  fortified 
by  a strong  sense  of  Christian  duty,  they  will  assuredly  yield. 
What  but  a sound  moral  and  religious  education  could  prevent 
their  falling  when  listening  to  such  a confession  as  the  following, 
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which  I take  from  a convict.  “ As  an  honest  labourer  for 
factory  work  I got  11s.  to  13s.  weekly ; while  I wras  boating  on 
the  canal,  I have  made  50s.  in  one  trip  by  taking  goods  out  cf 
packages.  I have  cleared  51.  in  a week  by  depredations.” 
Imparting  good  education  to  the  poorest  classes  is  equivalent  to 
an  insurance  on  our  property,  as  they  are  well  able  to  visit 
neglectful  treatment  with  the  severest  retribution.  The  cost  of 
not  doing  so  is  a yearly  expense  exceeding  two  millions  incurred 
for  the  repression  of  crime. 

No  money  seems  to  return  so  good  an  interest  as  that 
which  is  laid  out  in  securing  the  morals  of  the  labouring 
classes.  Last  session  a petition  from  Hull  wras  presented  to 
Parliament,  in  which  it  is  complained  that  the  punishment  of 
six  children  from  that  town  had  cost  668/.  18s„  probably  a 
greater  sum  than  had  been  subscribed  to  support  all  the  paro- 
chial schools  in  the  place. 

All  the  above  reasons  in  favour  of  district  schools  were  set 
forth  in  a report  nine  years  ago  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
and  two  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed  to  facilitate  their 
formation.  Not  one  has  been  founded,  and  I fervently  hope 
that  the  next  nine  years  will  not  prove  equally  barren  of  result. 

Facts,  however,  are  more  persuasive  than  other  arguments, 
and  vffien  theoretical  objections  are  taken  to  the  proposal  for 
district  schools,  it  is  usually  forgotten  that  for  half  a century 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  London  pauper  children  have 
been  educated  in  establishments  of  this  nature,  or  very  nearly 
allied  to  them.  At  this  moment  2,500  of  the  London  pauper 
children  are  boarded  and  educated  in  two  schools  kept  by  Messrs. 
Aubin  and  Drouett  at  Norwood  and  Tooting  respectively.  The 
experience  of  these  two  establishments,  imperfect  as  they  neces- 
sarily are,  owing  to  circumstances  to  which  I shall  presently 
allude,  are  sufficient  1 think  to  induce  any  impartial  observer 
to  approve  of  the  system,  and  I shall  nowr  give  a brief  de- 
scription of  them. 

Mr.  Aubin’s  establishment  usually  contains  1,100  children, 
consisting  of  450  boys,  350  girls,  and  300  infants.  Such  large 
numbers  enable  the  fullest  provision  to  be  made  for  the  intel- 
lectual and  industrial  education  of  the  children  on  economical 
terms.  In  the  boys’  school-room  four  masters  are  constantly 
present,  and  thirteen  pupil  teachers  are  engaged.  As  the  school 
is  divided  into  ten  classes,  no  class  is  ever  without  a teacher  ; and 
as  the  elder  pupil  teachers  have  been  employed  in  that  capacity 
three  or  four  years,  they  are  quite  capable  of  relieving  the 
masters  in  giving  oral  instruction.  In  fact,  though  their  know- 
ledgc  is  not  superior  to  what  is  acquired  in  many  schools,  their 
powers  of  imparting  what  they  know,  owing  to  their  uninterrupted 
application  to  this  part  of  their  duties,  are  extremely  satisfactory. 
In  consequence  of  this  abundance  of  teachers,  when  any  class 
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is  partially  deficient  in  any  subject,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
dividing  it,  and  bringing  up  the  backward  members  by  placing 
them  under  an  efficient  instructor. 

These  pupil  teachers  invariably  become  schoolmasters,  and 
hence  the  establishment  is  now  enabled  yearly  to  furnish  several 
schoolmasters,  who  have  generally  managed  the  schools  to  which 
they  have  been  appointed  with  great  success,  and  some  of 
whom  have  gained  the  highest  honours  in  the  public  exami- 
nations for  certificates.  This  was  the  first  school  in  England 
in  which  the  pupil-teaching  system,  as  distinct  from  the  moni- 
torial, was  fully  carried  out ; and  its  success,  both  in  providing 
for  the  instruction  in  the  school  in  a cheap  and  effectual  way, 
and  in  bringing  up  a class  of  schoolmasters,  amply,  in  my 
opinion,  satisfies  the  anticipations  of  the  Committee  of'  Council, 
as  expressed  in  their  Minutes  of  August  and  December,  184b! 
In  truth,  the  objects  of  these  Minutes  appear  to  me  capable  of 
being  fulfilled  in  district  schools,  with  an  economy  of  the  funds 
devoted  to  the  purpose,  far  exceeding  what  is  possible  to  be 
attained  in  other  schools.  When  their  Lordships  determined 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  that  Minute  to  workhouse  schools,  1 
examined  the  Norwood  pupil- teachers  for  the  purpose  of 
apprenticing  them  ; I however  found  that  the  elder  ones  were 
too  old  for  the  purpose,  and  hence  was  compelled  to  dismiss 
them.  This  dismissal  was  of  no  great  disadvantage  to  those 
affected  by  it  (though  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  kept 
them  longer),  as  they  were  all  appointed  to  places  as  teachers, 
worth  at  the  lowest  40/.  per  annum,  and  in  future,  I suspect, 
that  they  will  obtain  situations  without  waiting  for  the  con- 
clusion of  the  term  for  which  they  were  originally  engaged. 

In  establishments  of  this  nature,  owing  to  the  entire  devotion 
of  the  inmates  to  their  duties,  and  the  absence  of  all  those 
interruptions  to  study  that  inevitably  affect  children  living  at 
home,  the  pupil-teachers  attain  a degree  of  skill  in  teaching 
and  advancement  in  knowledge  that  makes  their  services  of 
high  marketable  value  in  the  appropriate  office  of  assistants  or 
masters  in  schools,  long  before  the  end  of  their  apprenticeship 
term  arrives.  When  that  term  arrives  they  will  only  be 
entitled  to  receive  3 71.  10s.  from  the  Privy  Council,  and  of 
course  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  stay  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  that  sum,  when  long  before  situations  have  been 
offered  them,  worth  at  the  lowest  40/.  per  annum.  Hence  the 
objects  of  the  Minute,  in  encouraging  the  institution  of  pupil- 
teachers  and  the  formation  of  schoolmasters,  will  be  gained  by 
the  sole  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  gratuities 
to  schoolmasters  for  instructing  the  pupil-teachers.  Their 
Lordships  did  not  propose  to  give  pupil-teachers,  in  such 
establishments  more  than  half  of  what  is  offered  to  other  pupil- 
teachers,  and  that  half  will  probably  never  be  demanded. 
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In  the  industrial  department  at  Norwood  the  boys  are  taught 
tailoring,  shoemaking,  carpentry,  and  also  the  business  of  a 
blacksmith,  a whitesmith,  and  a sailor ; gardening  has  been 
introduced  so  far  as  the  limited  extent  of  the  ground  allows. 

A ship  of  four  hundred  tons  burthen,  full-rigged,  has  been 
erected  in  the  yard,  and  on  this  a class  of  60  boys  is  constantly 
exercised.  This  mode  of  instructing  sailors  in  their  duties  on 
dry  land  was  a novelty  when  introduced,  but  it  has  been  found 
to  be  very  effective  for  the  purpose,  and  might,  I think,  be 
advantageously  followed  in  all  schools  amidst  a sea-faring 
population.  Captains  of  merchant  vessels  prefer  boys  so  trained 
to  any  other,  as  they  have  overcome  several  inconveniences,  such 
as  terror  in  ascending  heights,  to  which  landsmen  are  usually 
subject.  The  expense  however  of  this  industrial  species  of 
training  is  considerable,  and  it  is  precisely  one  of  those  educa- 
tional appliances  which  shows  the  advantage  of  congregating 
large  numbers  of  children  in  district  schools,  as  in  such  alone 
the  cost  would  be  justifiable. 

The  girls  are  instructed  in  all  those  branches  necessary  to 
make  them  useful  household  servants,  and  their  intellectual 
instruction  is  now  placed  on  a better  footing  than  at  any  previous 
time.  There  are  however  extreme  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
in  giving  girls  sufficient  literary  instruction.  This  mainly 
arises  from  the  few  women  that  are  to  be  met  with  who, 
possessing  the  requisite  knowledge,  are  instructed  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  and  the  still  fewer  who  are  capable  of  disciplining  and 
keeping  in  order  large  bodies  of  children.  Nothing  is  rarer  in 
my  experience  than  a well-instructed  girls’  school,  and  I am 
daily  more  strengthened  in  the  conviction  that  the  only  effectual 
remedy  for  this  evil  would  be  to  unite  the  two  sexes  for  intel- 
lectual instruction.  In  pauper  schools  there  would  be  less 
difficulty  than  elsewhere  in  such  a combination,  as  both  sexes 
are  equally  instructed  in  industry,  and  hence  it  would  only  be 
necessary  that  they  should  be  in  each  other’s  presence  during 
the  three  hours  a day  that  they  are  in  school.  Economy  and 
efficiency  would  both  be  consulted  by  such  an  arrangement,  and 
as  for  any  immorality  resulting,  experience  not  only  refutes  the 
apprehension,  but  appears  to  show  that  there  is  less  chance  of 
this  evil  from  teaching  the  sexes  together  than  separately.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  children  are  brothers  and  sisters,  and  it 
surely  seems  more  natural  that  they  should  be  together  for  part 
of  the  day.  The  plan  has  long  been  general  in  Scotland  ; and 
in  the  best  educated  nations  of  the  continent,  such  as  Holland, 
the  practice  is  universal. 

The  infant  school  is  well  managed  under  the  same  intelligent 
teacher,  who  conducted  it  for  several  years-,  and.  who,  having 
resigned  two  years  ago,  has  now  been  re-appointed  to  the 
situation.  This  and  the  Manchester  pauper  infant  school  are 
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the  only  two  establishments  in  which  I have  seen  the  phonic 
principle  of  teaching  reading  successfully  introduced.  The 
masters  affirm  that  reading  is  thus  taught  with  far  less  trouble 
and  in  a shorter  space  of  time  than  by  the  ordinary  mode,  and 
so  for  as  I have  been  able  to  judge,  their  description  of  it 
seems  just. 

Mr.  Drouett’s  establishment  at  Tooting  was  the  largest 
pauper  school  in  Lngland  ; it  contained,  in  December  last,  640 
boys,  405  girls,  and  320  infants,  being  a total  of  1,365  children. 
The  instruction  given  in  this  institution,  though  quite  equal  to 
what  is  ordinarily  imparted  in  workhouses,  has  been  hitherto 
tar  inferior  m character  to  that  in  the  Norwood  school ; for 
which  deficiency,  however,  the  proprietor  cannot  be  blamed,  as 
it  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  not  having  received  the  same  assist- 
ance from  Government  in  the  payment  of  teachers.  The  Poor 
Taw  Board  had  resolved  to  extend  to  this  school  the  same 
assistance  as  had  long  been  enjoyed  by  the  Norwood  esta- 
bhshment,  and  I had  been  endeavouring,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Hall  the  Poor  Law  Inspector,  to  facilitate,  by  suggestions, 
the  introduction  of  the  contemplated  improvements.  But 
before  these  projected  alterations  could  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution, the  cholera  broke  out  among  the  children  with  such  fatal 
\iruience,  that  above  a hundred  perished,  and  most  of  the 
survivors  were  removed  from  the  school.  It  does  not  fall  within 

my  province  to  discuss  the  causes  of  this  lamentable  occur- 
rence. 

„ ,T!!rSt  who  "?  “acquainted  with  the  practical  working  of 

Setfli.  th*r  df ' option,  are  constantly  objectinf  to 
the  plan  of  district  schools,  owing  to  the  imagined  difficulty  of 
sending  children  to  them,  of  removing  them  when  wanted 

rMi,wre’  f".i  °f  dcil  ln°  Wlth  those  'vho  are  only  temporary 
residents  of  the  workhouse.  The  most  satisfactory  reply  to 

naSh??W0nS1T  niUAe  for  me  to  s‘ate  that  among  t le  150 
parishes  that  supply  the  2,500  children  in  the  above  two  schools 
I do  not  remember  to  have  heard  a single  case  where  any  of 

c!,mplainedPorfSUm  dlfHcuItics  havo  be“  practically  hit  or 

could01 “™w  !•  supp?sed  tha‘  cithcr  of  the  above  schools 

models  of  I,  l 1-  rpcnmstances,  have  ever  been  considered 
ouus  or  what  district  schools  ought  to  be.  There  are  irnnv 

t fmm  'from  c h°  " ' ' ° C 1 ° d Wlth  them  which  would  always  remove 
tnem  nom  such  an  eminence.  J 

for  tChiU1UdinSS  T not  such  as.1  could  wish,  one  room  serves 

■yno,  f ;"; ,, 

n 
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to  see  garden  labour  more  used  as  a means  for  industrial  em- 
ployment. Above  all,  it  should  be  remembered  that  these 
establishments  belong  to  contractors,  and  it  is  an  essential 
condition  of  all  such  undertakings  that  profit  should  be  made 
from  them.  I say  this  without  disparagement  to  the  intelligent 
gentlemen  who  are  at  the  head  of  these  establishments,  but  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  did  not  attend  to  profit 
as  the  first  object.  No  one  in  their  position  could  do  otherwise. 

The  poor  law  authorities  have  always  objected  to  the  principle 
of  contracting  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  I believe 
the  system  has  only  been  allowed  to  continue  from  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  upsetting  what  has  been  so  long  an  established 
practice  in  the  management  of  the  .London  paupers.  Many  of 
the  children  too  come  from  the  most  degraded  purlieus  of 
London,  which  are  perhaps  the  most  degraded  in  the  empire. 
Their  low  physical  and  intellectual  development  is  obvious  on 
the  slightest  inspection,  and  hence  they  are  not  in  the  condition 
which  ordinary  pauper  children  are,  to  do  justice  to  the  efforts 
made  for  their  improvement.  Whatever  success  has  attended 
the  Norwood  school  has  been  gained  in  the  face  of  great  diffi- 
culties and  discouragements,  and  I should  expect  far  superior 
results  to  flow  from  the  erection  of  district  schools  under  the 
provisions  of  10  and  11  Vic. 

In  conclusion,  I will  allude  to  one  argument  that  I have 
frequently  heard  urged  against  such  district  schools  as  I have 
been  advocating.  It  has  been  said  that  we  should  thereby  be 
giving  to  pauper  chddren  a better  education  than  independent 
labourers  can  bestow  upon  their  own  offspring.  In  some  cases 
this  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  those  who  think  it  a sound 
argument  should  be  prepared  to  take  it  with  all  its  consequences. 
It^assumes  that  an  evil  of  which  the  remedy  is  obvious  should 
not  be  touched  till  similar  evils  are  elsewhere  removed.  Thus 
it  is  wrong  to  found  ragged  schools  till  every  child  of  the  middle 
classes  is  educated;  foreign  missions  should  be  suppressed  till 
every  Englishman  is  a Christian  ; I am  not  to  relieve  a starving 
stranger  at  my  door  because  there  may  be  many  starving  among 
my  parishioners  ; we  are  not  to  improve  our  national  schools 
because  Oxford  and  Cambridge  may  require  reformation  and 
improvement.  Surely  it  is  a sufficient  reply  to  such  statements 
to  say  that  these  things  should  be  done  and  the  other  not  left 
undone. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

E.  Carleton  Tufnkll. 

To  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 
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I cannot  say  much  in  favour  either  of  the  boys’  or  girls’ 
school.  There  is  much  room  for  improvement  in 
both,  and  apparently  a prospect  of  it. 

The  boys  were  in  good  order,  fairly  instructed  in  scriptural 
Knowledge,  and  wrote  well  from  dictation  ; their  arith- 
metic was  not  extensive  nor  accurate.  The  girls  were 
m excellent  discipline,  and  displayed  a more  intelli- 
gent knowledge  of  scripture  than  the  boys.  There 
was  a deficiency  of  geographical  and  generally  of 
secular  knowledge  in  both  schools. 

Both  boys’  and  girls’  schools,  though  not  deep  in  know- 
ledge, are  so  well  managed  in  a moral  and  industrial 
point  of  view  by  a painstaking  and  conscientious  man 
and  wife  that  they  satisfactorily  fulfil  the  objects  of 
their  establishment. 

The  boys  go  to  a large  national  school  in  the  city,  where 

they  appear  to  get  little  more  than  scriptural  know- 
hidge.  The  girls  are  inefficiently  instructed  in  the 
workhouse. 

The  industrial  department  of  the  boys’  school  is  well 
conducted  and  their  writing  is  good  ; in  other  points 
the  educa  ion  is  defective.  The  girls’  school  is  not  in 
a satisfactory  state,  but  the  ages  of  the  children  are 
low  and  the  fluctuation  is  considerable. 

The™?‘ °lf  'VaS  TCl‘  .imProved  on  my  second  visit, 
especially  m arithmetic,  and  the  boys  wrote  tolerably 
the  girls  were  not  in  an  advanced  state. 

Both  boys’  and  girls’  schools  are  held  in  separate  build- 
mgs  quite  apart  from  adult  paupers,  and  lienee  dhX 
the  usual  evils  and  good  results  of  such  establishment! 

i.  str  mVra  s a'ld  ir>dustry  being  well  attended  to,  their 
instruction  deficient.  > 

The  boys  are  well  disciplined,  answered  scripture  Ques- 
tions tolerably  but  wrote  badly  and  were  very  back- 

;;;“Vvruhnetic-  The  are  morX and 

industrially  well  managed. 

The  boys  were  intelligent  and  orderly,  read  and  answered 
scripture  questions  well,  and  wrote  decently,  but  their 
arithmetic  was  very  backward.  The  girls  also  read 
wel  l,  and  passed  a fair  scriptural  examination,  but  their 
writing  and  arithmetic  were  both  bad. 

1 he  boys’ school  is  in  fair  condition  and  in  prowess  of 
improvement.  The  girls’  school  is  managed  witln'ntelli- 
gence  and  spirit  and  satisfactory  results. 

The  boys’  school  was  in  good  order  ; the  children  wrote 

ThTmhhmeficPTld  ^ “"^ion. 

overlays  the  intellectual.  8 ’ e 0 M ll  *»>  rather 
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Name  of  School. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

General  Observations  on  Discipline,  Instruction,  &c. 

Midhurst  . 

• • 

32 

36 

Both  boys’  and  girls’  schools  were  in  excellent  order  and 
discipline,  and  creditably  instructed  in  all  the  common 
branches  of  knowledge. 

Newhaven  . 

• • 

1 

4 

The  small  nnmbers  in  this  school  render  it  almost  im- 
possible to  have  efficient  instruction  in  it. 

Petworth  . 

• • 

38 

40 

Some  of  the  children,  in  both  boys’  and  girls’  schools, 
write  well,  but  all  their  other  knowledge  is  extremely 
limited  and  defective,  especially  their  arithmetic. 

Rye  ... 

• • 

42 

38 

The  writing  of  the  boys  was  good,  but  all  their  other 
knowledge  very  limited.  Thegirls  were  also  not  well 
instructed. 

Steyning  . 

• • 

18 

10 

The  boys  are  instructed  in  a way  that  reflects  much 
credit  on  the  management,  being  very  superior  to  the 
average.  The  girds,  who  are  very  small,  knew  little. 

Thakeham 

• • 

•20 

16 

The  boys  were  in  excellent  order  and  discipline,  and 
morally  well  managed,  but  their  instruction  was  not 
far  advanced.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the 
girls. 

Ticehurst . . 

• • 

21 

9 

The  hop-picking  had  nearly  emptied  the  school  at  the 
period  of  my  visit,  consequently  the  children  were  few 
and  very  small.  It  is  a mixed  one.  Their  proficiency 
was  not  great,  but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  form  a judgment 
under  such  circumstances. 

Uckfield 

■ • 

45 

33 

The  instruction  of  the  boys  is  not  very  efficiently  con- 
ducted. The  girls  were  better  instructed  than  the  boys. 

Westboume  . 

• 

15 

19 

The  boys  were  well  disciplined,  wrote  well,  and  were 
tolerably  conversant  with  scripture  truths.  The  girls 
are  better  instructed,  and  displayed  above  an  average 
degree  of  intelligence. 

West  Firle  . 

• • 

12 

6 

The  boys  wrote  well,  but  were  deficient,  as  well  as  the 
girls,  in  other  departments  of  instruction. 

West  Hampnett 
Kent. 

• • 

32 

20 

The  boys’  school  was  in  excellent  order,  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  a far  higher  character  than  usual.  The  girls’ 
school  was  in  an  equally  good  condition,  superior  to 
most  similar  schools. 

Ashford,  East . 

• • 

15 

20 

The  boys  were  in  excellent  order,  and  fairly  versed  in 
all  the  usual  departments  of  instruction,  excepting 
geography.  The  girls  are  not  so  far  advanced,  but 
were  improved  on  my  second  visit,  and  in  good  disci- 
pline. 

Ashford,  West 

• 

1G 

23 

The  boys  are  better  and  more  intelligently  instructed; 
than  is  usual,  and  conversant  to  some  extent  witM 
mental  arithmetic.  1 cannot  say  much  in  favour  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  girls,  but  their  industrial  in- 
struction seems  well  attended  to. 

Blean  i . 

• • 

25 

24 

The  boys  were  in  good  order,  and  their  knowledge  above 
the  average.  The  girls’  school  was  much  improved 
iu  the  interval  between  my  two  visits. 
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Kent. 
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Name  or  School. 


Bridge 


Bromley 


• • • 


• • • 


Cranbrook  . . 


Dartford  . . . 


Dover 


Eastry 


l • • 


Elham  .... 
Faversham  . . . 

Gravesend  . . . 

Greenwich  . . . 


Hollingbournc 


Hoo  .... 


Bovs. 


Girls. 


16 


27 


19 


22 


29 


49 


25 


48 


10 


105 


25 


24 


31 


27 


57 


55 


19 


32 


20 


100 


34 


General  Observations  on  Discipline,  Instruction,  &e. 


The  boys  passed  a very  fair  examination  in  every  branch, 
the  improvement  being  considerable  since  my  previous 
visit.  The  girls  were  not  as  advanced  as  they  should 
be. 

The  boys  read  and  wrote  tolerably,  and  were  better 
versed  in  scripture  than  is  common.  I should  doubt 
whether  their  industrial  employment  of  pottle  making 
is  the  most  advantageous ; but  they  appeared  to  be 
most  diligent  in  the  work.  The  girds  were  in  good 
order,  but  their  writing  and  arithmetic  were  inferior. 


The  boys  were  not  badly  instructed,  but  not  orderly, 
The  girls  were  ill  instructed. 


All  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  boys  was  purely  by 
rote,  but  on  my  second  visit  there  was  some  improve- 
ment. The  girls  were  not  well  instructed. 

The  boys  were  deficient  in  secular  instruction,  but 
tolerably  instructed  in  other  branches.  The  girls 
were  by  no  means  far  advanced  in  their  knowledge. 
The  schoolmistress  seems  overwhelmed  with  industrial 
work. 

The  boys  were  not  as  advanced  as  they  ought  to  be,  and 
their  general  intelligence  was  small.  The  girls’ 
school  was  by  no  means  in  an  efficient  state. 

The  boys  were  in  good  order,  tolerably  intelligent,  and 
instructed.  The  knowledge  of  the  girls,  considering 
their  unusually  tender  ages,  was  not  unsuitable. 

The  boys’  school  was  in  good  order,  and  their  arithmetic 
and  writing  both  above  the  average.  The  girls  knew 
little,  but  had  improved  since  my  previous  visit. 

The  children  in  this  school  have  been  by  no  means  well 
instructed,  but  there  is  a fair  prospect  of  improvement 
in  the  new  workhouse. 

There  is  now  every  reason  to  expect  that  this  will  become 
a first-rate  school,  the  master  being  a trained  one  from 
St.  Mark’s,  pupil-tcachers  being  engaged,  and  the 
school  liberally  supplied  with  every  requisite  by  the 
Guardians.  At  my  first  examination  1 cannot  say 
that  it  equalled  what  I expected,  but  from  subsequent 
inspection  1 found  it  rapidly  improving.  The  girls’ 
school  had  also  been  in  a disorganized  state,  but  it  is 
also  in-process  of  improvement. 

I cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  the  boys’  school.  The 
instruction  is  extremely  limited  and  the  discipline 
inferior.  The  girls  appear  well  instructed  in  industry, 
but  not  in  other  things. 


The  children  in  this  workhouse  all  go  to  the  parish 
school,  and  I (lid  not  examine  them. 

Ill 


18 


Kent. 
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Name  of  School. 


Lewisham  . • . 


Boys. 


30 


Maidstone  . . • 


Mailing 


• • • • 


Medway 


• • « 


Milton  • . . • 


North  Aylesford 


Romney  Marsh 


Sevenoaks 


Sheppy  . * . 
Tenterden  . . • 


Thanet  . • ■ . 


Girls. 


21 


63 


45 


32 


28 


22 


35 


45 


16 


25 


37 


19 

22 


41 


45 


The  boys  read  and  wrote  well,  but  were  deficient  in 
other  departments  of  knowledge.  The  girls  were 
much  improved  on  my  second  visit,  apparently  owing 
to  the  use  of  secular  reading  books.  They  read  well; 
and  wrote  tolerably  from  dictation. 


I was  much  pleased  with  the  improved  intelligence  dis- 
played by  the  boys  on  my  last  visit.  They  answered 
with  great  readiness,  especially  in  scripture,  mental 
arithmetic,  and  English  history.  The  girls’ school  is 
also  much  improved  since  my  last  visit,  and  superior 
to  the  generality  of  workhouse  schools. 


General  Observations  on  Discipline,  Instruction,  &c. 


The  master  was  a new  one  at  my  last  visit,  but  kept  the 
children  in  great  order,  taught  with  energy,  and  I 
anticipate  much  improved  results  at  my  next  visit.; 
The  girls’  school  is  not  in  an  efficient  state,  except  as 
respects  their  industry. 


The  boys  answered  scripture  questions  tolerably,  but 
were  not  advanced  in  other  departments  of  instruction. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  the  girls,  who,  however, 
did  not  seem  under  good  discipline.  The  teachers 
have  since  been  changed. 


The  boys  were  considerably  improved  since  my  previous 
visit,  and  exhibited  no  little  intelligence  in  their  mode 
of  answering  questions,  and  a special  advance  in 
secular  knowledge.  The  girls  appear  morally  and 
industrially  well  brought  up,  as  is  proved  by  the 
demand  for  their  services,  but  their  knowledge  is  not 
extensive. 


The  boys  were  in  a very  unsatisfactory  state  at  my  first 
visit,  but  showed  a marked  and  pleasing  improvement 
at  my  second,  and  were  obviously  rapidly  advancing. 
The  girls  knew  but  little. 

The  children  all  go  to  the  parish  school,  which  I did  not 
feel  authorized  to  examine. 


17 


26 


29 


The  master  was  just  about  to  leave,  having  only  been  in 
office  a few  months,  and  the  preceding  one  was  a man 
of  bad  character ; hence  the  condition  of  the  school 
was  of  course  not  satisfactory.  Some  of  the  girls 
wrote  decently,  but  I cannot  record  a favourable  ini' 
pression  of  the  school. 

Neither  the  boys’  nor  the  girls’  schools  were  in  an  efficient 
or  satisfactory  state. 


The  boys  wrote  well,  but  all  their  other  knowledge  was 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  The  master  has  sine 
resigned.  The  girls  appeared  well  attended  to,  in-* 
dustrially,  but  knew  little. 


On  my  first  visit  I was  rather  dissatisfied  with  this  school, 
but  before  my  second  a new  trained  master  had  been 
appointed,  who  was  teaching  with  intelligence  and 
spirit  when  I was  at  the  school,  and  the  results  promised 
to  be  very  satisfactory  in  future.  The  girls’  school 
was  in  a creditable  condition, 

/ 1 
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Kent  and  Surrey. 
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Name  of  School. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

General  Observations  on  Discipline,  Instruction,  &c. 

Tonbridge  . . . 

53 

33 

This  is  one  of  the  best  boys’  schools  I nave  seen  in 
the  county.  Their  scriptural  knowledge  was  good, 
and  their  secular  instruction  had  been  attended 
to.  The  girls  wrote  decently,  and  answered  scrip- 
ture questions  tolerably,  but  their  general  intelligence 
was  small . 

Surrey. 

Bermondsey  . . 

73 

88 

Both  boys’  and  girls’  schools  were  considerably  im- 
proved since  I made  my  last  visit  to  this  workhouse, 
the  latter  being  quite  equal  to  what  is  usually  met 
with  in  workhouses. 

Chertsey  .... 

50 

29 

The  boys  are  taught  with  intelligence  and  not  backward 
in  any  point,  but  their  industry,  faggot  making,  does 
not  seem  to  me  best  calculated  to  enable  them  to  get 
their  living  subsequently.  The  girls’  school  appears 
successful  in  bringing  up  good  servants. 

Dorking  .... 

10 

36 

A mixed  school,  conducted  by  a mistress,  who  was 
about  to  leave.  The  children  wrote  decently,  and 
answered  scripture  questions  tolerably,  but  were 
deficient  in  arithmetic  and  generally  in  secular  know- 
ledge. 

Epsom  .... 

36 

26 

Both  schools  were  improved  since  my  previous  visit, 
apparently  owing  partly  to  the  greater  use  of  secular 
books.  In  both  schools  the  writing  from  dictation 
was  remarkably  good,  but  the  arithmetic  was  weak. 

Farnham  .... 

•20 

9 

The  children,  considering  their  tender  ages,  and  the 
unusually  short  time  most  of  them  had  been  in  the 
workhouse,  were  not  deficient.  As  there  are  no  adults 
in  the  house,  their  morals  are  more  secure  from  con- 
tamination than  in  most  schools. 

Godstone  .... 

34 

27 

The  two  sexes  were  taught  together.  The  industry  of 
the  girls  was  well  attended  to,  but  the  rest  of  the  in- 
struction was  deficient.  An  improvement,  however, 
was  in  progress  at  my  last  visit. 

Guildford 

37 

30 

The  boys  are  in  an  orderly  state,  and  their  industrial 
instruction  appears  well  attended  to ; their  writing 
was  very  good.  The  girls  also  wrote  well,  but  were 
deficient  in  other  departments  of  knowledge.  Some 
improvement  was  apparent  at  my  last  visit. 

dambledon  . 

32 

27 

The  boys  answered  tolerably  in  scripture,  and  wrote 
well.  A few  were  advanced  as  far  as  proportion  in 
arithmetic.  Their  discipline  was  good.  The  girls 
were  also  tolerably  conversant  in  the  ordinary  subjects 
of  instruction,  but  both  schools  were  deficient  in  secular 
knowledge. 

Kingston  .... 

38 

46 

The  whole  of  the  children  in  this  workhouse  have 
lately  been  transferred  to  Mr.  Drouett’s  establishment 
at  Tooting. 

20 


Surrey  and  Essex. 
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Name  of  School. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

General  Observations  on  Discipline,  Instruction,  &c. 



Lambeth  . . • 

120 

114 

The  boys’  school  is  tolerably  well  managed,  and  much 
improved  since  my  first  visit,  but  such  numbers  cannot  : 
he  properly  taught  without  pupil-teachers.  The 

girls’  school  was  in  average  condition,  but  can  hardly 
be  fairly  judged,  in  consequence  of  the  change  of 
teachers. 

Reigate  .... 

20 

36 

The  boys  write  well,  but  their  other  knowledge  is  very 
defective.  The  girls  are  in  good  order,  but  their  ; 
instruction  was  not  far  advanced. 

Essex. 

Billericay  . . 

31 

30 

Both  boys’  and  girls’  schools  passed  a creditable  exami- 
nation in  the  more  common  branches  of  instruction, 
also  answered  questions  in  English  history  with  con- 
siderable fluency.  The  writing  of  the  girls  was  par- 
ticularly good.  There  appears  to  be  a want  of  appro- 
priate industrial  work  for  the  boys. 

Braintree  .... 

32 

36 

The  children  in  both  boys’  and  girls’  schools  wrote 
well,  but  1 could  not  commend  their  proficiency  in 
any  other  branch  of  instruction.  There  appeared  to 
be  a want  of  secular  instruction,  which,  I believe,  has 
been  since  supplied. 

Chelmsford  . . . 

69 

96 

The  boys’  school  was  much  improved  on  my  second 
visit.  It  was  in  excellent  order,  and  the  children 
passed  a good  examination  in  geography,  which  was 
almost  unknown  previously.  The  girls’  school  is  not 
deserving  of  similar  commendation. 

Dunmow .... 

52 

56 

Both  schools  appeared  in  excellent  order,  wrote  and 
read  well,  answered  scripture  questions  tolerably,  and 
the  boys  were  decently  conversant  with  arithmetic, 
the  girls  being  deficient  in  this  latter  branch  ; and 
there  was  also  an  absence  of  secular  knowledge,  which 
was  promised  to  be  remedied. 

Epping  .... 

20 

23 

I cannot  record  a favourable  impression  of  this  school, 
but  at  my  last  visit  there  was  no  schoolmaster  and 
mistress,  the  former  having  resigned,  the  new  ones  not 
having  arrived.  However  since  my  first  visit  some 
steps  in  the  way  of  improvement  had  obviously  been 
taken. 

Maldon  .... 

53 

66 

The  children  read  and  wrote  remarkably  well  in  both 
schools,  and  also  answered  scripture  questions  tole- 
rably. The  arithmetic  of  the  girls  was  backward, 
none  knowing  the  compound  rules. 

Ongcir  i • • • • 

20 

15 

The  instruction  throughout  was  of  the  most  limited 
character,  only  one  boy  appearing  to  come  up  to  the 
average  standard.  The  industrial  education  appear* 
to  be  well  attended  to. 

Orsett  .... 

26 

23 

A mistress  instructs  both  sexes  Some  of  the  children 
answered  questions  from  the  Church  Catechism  tole- 
rably, but.  the  rest  of  their  knowledge  was  very  i«>' 
perfect.  There  is,  however,  a prospect  of  improvement- 
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Essex  and  Middlesex. 
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Name  of  School. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

General  Observations  on  Discipline,  Instruction,  &c. 

Rochford  .... 

31 

33 

All  the  children  read  decently,  but  the  girls  were 
superior  to  the  boys  in  this  respect,  and  passed  a 
better  scriptural  examination.  Both  sexes  wrote 
creditably,  and  the  schools  appeared  orderly  and  well 
disciplined. 

Romford  .... 

22 

43 

The  boys  were  extremely  young,  but  considering  their 
age,  their  knowledge  was  appropriate.  The  girls 
were  in  excellent  order,  and  their  condition  does  credit 
to  the  mistress. 

West  Ham  ... 

44 

39 

The  boys  are  not  far  advanced,  but  improved  on  my 
second  visit.  The  master  has  since  resigned.  The 
girls’  school  had  been  almost  broken  up  in  conse- 
quence of  disease ; and  this,  together  with  the  advent  of 
a new  mistress,  had  quite  disorganized  it. 

Middlesex. 

Bethnal  Green  . ■ 

111 

112 

The  enormous  fluctuation  of  children  in  this  school 
places  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
efficient  instruction.  Regard  being  had  to  this  circum- 
stance, the  condition  of  the  school  is  not  unsatisfactory, 
and  on  my  last  visit  I thought  it  improved. 

Brentford  . . . 

48 

55 

The  boys  wrote  well,  but  the  rest  of  their  knowledge  was 
rather  imperfect.  The  girls’  school  was  by  no  means 
in  an  efficient  state. 

Edmonton  . . 

112 

58 

The  boys’  school  is  very  well  conducted,  morally,  indus- 
trially, and  intellectually.  Some  of  the  boys  have 
attained  a considerable  proficiency  in  drawing.  The 
girls’  school  is  in  a less  efficient  state,  apparently 
owing  to  the  employment  of  pauper  servants. 

Fulham  .... 

27 

20 

The  boys  are  intelligent,  and  above  the  average  of  work- 
house  children  in  their  attainments.  The  girls  are 
mostly  sent  to  Drouett's  establishment,  and  those  who 
remain  are  mostly  infants,  who  seem  well  managed 
by  a careful  teacher. 

St.  George,  M.  . . 

56 

52 

The  boys  were  in  excellent  order,  and  very  fairly  in- 
structed in  all  the  common  branches  of  knowledge. 
The  girls  who  had  been  in  the  house  a considerable 
time  also  showed  a creditable  amount  of  knowledge. 

St.  George,  Hanover 
Square. 

91 

66 

The  boys’  school  is  extremely  well  arranged,  and  the 
children  are  fairly  instructed  in  all  the  usual 
branches.  The  girls’  school  is  in  a neat  and  orderly 
state,  but  the  instruction  is  not  so  efficient  as  in  the 
boys’  school,  though  the  industrial  department  seems 
well  attended  to. 

Hackney  .... 

35 

72 

New  school-rooms  were  in  progress  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  and  the  present  temporary  accommodation  af- 
fects the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  school.  The 
great  fluctuations  in  the  school  also  prevent  any  marked 
progress,  as  it  appears  on  an  average  the  boys  only  re- 
main six  months,  or  the  whole  school  is  changed  twice 
a year. 

22 


Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire. 
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Name  of  School. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

General  Observations  on  Discipline,  Instruction,  &c. 

Hendon  .... 

24 

28 

The  instruction  of  the  children  is  not  far  advanced,  but 
a high  moral  tone  appears  to  pervade  the  school.  This 
is  partly  the  result  of  there  being  no  adult  paupers  in 
the  house.  The  discipline  is  excellent,  and  the  indus- 
trial department  particularly  well  managed. 

London,  West  . 

92 

58 

Neither  the  boys’  nor  girls’  school  appeared  in  a very 
efficient  state.  But  the  ease  with  which  they  appear 
to  get  into  situations,  which  is  attested  by  the  unusual 
smallness  of  the  children,  shows  that  the  object  of  a 
workhouse  education  are  attained. 

Paddington  . . . 

16 

14 

The  children  till  within  the  few  months  previous  to  my 
visit  had  been  apparently  much  neglected.  Since  , 
their  removal  to  this  workhouse,  great  care  had  ob- 
viously been  bestowed  upon  them,  with  corresponding 
results.  The  children  have  since  all  been  removed 
to  Drouett’s  establishment. 

Poplar  .... 

105 

90 

The  boys’  school  was  much  improved  at  my  last  visit, 
and  the  children  passed  a creditable  examination, 
except  in  arithmetic  which  was  defective.  The  girls’ 
school  was  in  an  inferior  state. 

Staines  .... 

40 

33 

The  boys  were  in  excellent  discipline,  read  well,  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  History  of  England,  and  re- 
spectably instructed  in  other  matters.  The  girls’ 
school  was  much  improved  since  my  previous 
visit. 

Stepney  .... 

145 

222 

A triple  change  of  masters  in  a year  had  somewhat  dis- 
organized  the  school,  but  the  establishment  was 
altogether  in  a creditable  and  improving  condition, 
and  showed  marks  of  the  attention  and  liberalty  of 
the  guardians.  A band  of  music  is  maintained  among 
the  children,  which  I think  is  very  commendable. 

Uxbridge.  . . 

27 

33 

The  boys’  school  was  in  excellent  order  and  discipline  at 
my  last  visit,  and  a rapid  improvement  had  been  made 
in  the  last  few  months.  In  every  branch  the  progress 
had  been  considerable.  The  girls’  school  was  much 
less  effective,  the  children  being  apparently  taught  by 
rote,  and  therefore  little  intelligence  was  displayed. 

Whitechapel  . . . 

130 

118 

On  my  last  visit  the  boys’  school  was  in  far  better  order 
and  discipline  than  at  any  previous  visit,  when  the 
present  master,  who  appears  diligent  and  attentive, 
had  only  just  arrived.  The  girls’  school  was  superior 
to  the  average  condition  of  such  establishments,  and 
altogether  in  a very  creditable  state. 

Hertfordshire. 

St.  Albans  . . . 

32 

37 

1 

The  boys  wrote  well,  but  I cannot  say  much  in  favour 
of  their  progress  in  other  branches  of  instruction. 
Their  industrial  education  appears  carefully  attended 
to.  The  girls  were  not  efficiently  instructed. 
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Hertfordshire  and  Berkshire. 
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Name  of  School. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

General  Observations  on  Discipline  Instruction,  &. 

B a met  • • • • 

20 

25 

I cannot  record  a favourable  opinion  of  the  boys’  school. 
The  girls  however  were  very  efficiently  instructed,  far 
more  so  than  usual.  They  had  the  unusual  advantage 
of  being  well  exercised  in  the  meanings  of  the  words 
they  read,  and  also  in  the  rudiments  of  grammar. 
This  department  was  altogether  in  a state  creditable 
to  the  mistress. 

Berkhampstead  . 

4 

3 

None  but  very  little  children  are  in  this  school,  the 
eldest  being  6 years  of  age.  It  would  be  better  to 
send  them  to  a neighbouring  infant  school. 

Hatfield  .... 

8 

6 

The  children  attend  the  neighbouring  parish  school. 
The  industrial  department  is  carried  on  in  the  work- 
house,  and  seems  well  attended  to. 

Hernel  Hempstead  . 

17 

21 

Some  industrial  education  is  imparted  in  this  school,  but 
very  little  intellectual  knowledge. 

Hertford  .... 

10 

13 

The  schoolmaster  did  not  appear  an  efficient  instructor, 
but  the  boys  had  acquired  some  elementary  knowledge, 
apparently  through  the  diligence  of  the  governor. 
The  instruction  of  the  girls  was  very  meagre,  and  they 
were  taught  no  arithmetic  at  all. 

Ware 

22 

19 

The  boys  are  in  good  order,  and  their  knowledge  equals 
the  average,  but  they  are  not  intelligently  instructed, 
and  are  deficient  in  secular  attainments.  The  girls’ 
school  is  in  a much  higher  condition  than  is  usual  in 
workhouse  female  schools,  and  does  credit  to  the 
mistress. 

Watford  .... 

33 

41 

I cannot  record  a favourable  impression  of  the  boys’ 
school.  Only  one  boy  could  work  a multiplication 
sum  in  money  correctly.  The  girls’  school  was  in  a 
higher  condition  than  the  boys’,  and  what  is  unusual, 
the  children  were  better  arithmeticians  than  in  the 
other  school. 

Welwyn  .... 

There  were  no  children  in  this  house ; when  there  are 
any,  they  go  to  the  neighbouring  school  in  the  parish. 

Berkshire. 

Cookham  .... 

23 

42 

Some  improvement  was  manifest  in  the  boys’  school  on 
my  second  visit.  The  children  in  both  schools  were 
tolerably  conversant  with  the  usual  branches  of  know- 
ledge, and  their  writing  was  specially  good.  They 
were  in  good  discipline. 

Reading  .... 

• • 

59 

The  boys  go  to  a National  School ; the  girls  are  instructed 
in  the  house,  but  I cannot  say  much  in  praise  of  their 
proficiency.  There  was  a prospect  however  of  con- 
siderable improvement. 

Windsor  .... 

49 

59 

The  boys’ school  was  in  very  good  order,  and  the  children 
were  tolerably  proficient  in  every  usual  branch  of 
knowledge.  The  girls  were  in  a very  inferior  state. 
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Name  or  School. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

General  Observations  on  Discipline,  Instruction,  &c. 

Buckinghamshire. 

Amersham  • . , 

29 

37 

Much  improvement  in  the  boys’  school  since  my  first 
visit.  The  boys  were  in  excellent  order,  and  answered 
creditably  in  scripture,  arithmetic,  and  geography. 
The  girls  were  tolerably  instructed  in  the  more 
common  branches  of  knowledge,  with  the  exception 
of  arithmetic.  The  industrial  training  of  the  boys  is 
defective. 

Eton 

41 

45 

The  boys’  school  is  in  excellent  order,  and  efficient 
instruction  is  imparted  on  all  the  common  branches,  a 
considerable  improvement  being  apparent  at  my  last 
visit.  The  girls’  school  is  also  in  good  order  and 
discipline,  but  the  instruction  is  limited. 

Aylesbury  ... 

27 

39 

The  boys’  school  is  in  excellent  order  and  altogether  in 
a state  creditable  to  the  master,  showing  improvement 
at  my  last  visit.  The  girls'  school  is  by  no  means 
similarly  efficient. 

Newport  Pagnell 

28 

30 

The  boys  were  in  good  discipline,  and  their  arithmetic 
was  more  advanced  than  their  other  attainments, 
though  they  read  with  propriety.  The  girls  also  read 
decently,  but  were  very  backward  in  other  respects. 

Contractors’  Establish- 
ments : — 

Norwood  School  . . 

600 

500 

Specially  reported  on. 

Tooting  School  • 

800 

565  j 

Specially  reported  on. 

/ 
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Report  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  Joshua  Ruddock, 
Esq.,  on  the  Schools  of  Parochial  Unions  in  the  Southern 
District  of  England,  comprising  the  Counties  of  Cornwall, 
Devon,  Dorset,  Hants,  Oxford,  Somerset,  and  Wilts,  and  por- 
tions of  Berkshire  and  Buckinghamshire for  the  year  1847-8. 


My  Lords,  January,  1849. 

The  district  assigned  to  me  by  the  letter  of  your  Lord- 
ships’  secretary,  dated  19th  January,  1848,  comprises  137  Poor 
Law  Unions,  in  the  counties  of 

Berks  Gloucester 

Bucks  Hants 

Cornwall  Oxford 

Devon  Somerset 

Dorset  Wilts. 

The  number  and  nature  of  the  union  schools  for  each  county 
are  shown  in  the  subjoined  Table. 

From  the  Table  it  appears  that  there  are 

88  Unions  with  double  schools  or  separate  schools  for  each 
sex. 

31  Unions  with  mixed  schools,  boys  and  girls  being  educated 
in  the  same  room. 

13  Unions  where  the  children  attend  the  National  School  of 
the  place  in  which  the  Union  house  is  situated. 

4 Unions  where  there  are  no  workhouses,  and  consequently 
no  provision  for  the  education  of  the  pauper  children. 

1 Incorporation*  which  declined  the  inspection  of  its  schools. 
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Table  A. 

Statement  of  the  Number  and  Nature  of  the  Union  Schools  in  each  County 
of  the  Southern  District. 


COUNTIES. 

No. 

of 

Schools. 

Double 
Schools, 
or  Schools 
for  each 
Sex. 

Mixed 
Schools, 
Boys  and 
Gills 
together. 

Single 

Schools 

Unions 
where 
Children 
attend 
N.  S. 

Number 

of 

Teachers 

Average  Salaries 
of  Teachers. 

M. 

F. 

Male. 

Female. 

Berkshire  . . . 

9 

8 

i 

9 

8 

£.  s.  d. 
29  0 0 

£.  s.  d. 
18  15  0 

Buckinghamshire 

3 

3 

• . 

• • 

• • 

3 

3 

21  0 0 

21  0 0 

Cornwall  . . . 

11 

6 

4 

i 

i 

6 

11 

26  0 0 

18  16  0 

Devonshire  . . 

19 

1C 

3 

• • 

. . 

16 

19 

25  7 0 

18  3 0 

Dorsetshire  . . 

13 

2 

7 

i 

3 

2 

10 

14  0 0 

17  10  0 

Gloucestershire  • 

7 

6 

1 

. . 

• , 

G 

8 

32  0 0 

20  10  0 

Hampshire  . . 

2d 

15 

6 

• , 

7 

lfi 

20 

25  14  0 

19  5 0 

Oxfordshire  . . 

9 

8 

1 

• • 

. # 

7 

9 

20  15  0 

18  9 0 

Somersetshire  . 

1C 

14 

2 

• • 

. . 

14 

16 

26  12  0 

14  0 0 

Wiltshire  . . . 

18 

10 

6 

i 

2 

It 

17 

27  2 0 

21  0 0 

132 

88 

31 

3 

13 

90 

121 

• • 

* “ 

* Southampton. 
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Three  schools  are  classed  in  a separate  column,  as  single 
schools,  or  schools  for  one  sex  only ; they  are — 

Falmouth,  for  girls  only,  the  boys  being  at  the  Penryn  work- 
house,  attend  the  National  School  of  that  place. 

Poole,  for  girls  and  the  younger  boys,  the  elder  attending 
the  National  School. 

Salisbury,  for  boys  only,  the  girls  attending  the  National 
School. 

In  the  following  mixed  schools  the  children  are  instructed 
by  a male  teacher : — 

East  Hampstead,  Berks. 

Alverstoke,  Hants. 

Wincanton,  Somerset. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  schools,  classed  in 
the  first  three  columns  of  the  Table,  is  211. 

90  Schoolmasters  at  an  average  salary  of  £27. 

121  Schoolmistresses,  average  salary  £18. 
with  board  and  lodging,  in  addition,  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  number  of  children  borne  on 
the  books  of  the  Unions  in  each  county  at  the  period  of  my  first 
visit,  showing  the  number  then  actually  receiving  instruction, 
either  in  the  workhouse  or  in  the  National  Schools. 

Table  B.  Statement  of  the  Number  of  Children  in  the  Workhouses  of  each  County 
of  the  Southern  District,  showing  the  numbers  present  in  the  Schools. 


Nnmber  of  Unions. 

COUNTIES. 

No. 

of 

W.H. 

Number  of  Children 
on 

Workhouse  Books. 

Number  of  ChildreD  receiving 
Instruction. 

No.  of 
child- 
ren not 
in  the 
schools 

B. 

G. 

I. 

Total. 

B. 

G. 

Total. 

I. 

Grand 

Total. 

B.  G. 
&I. 

9 

Berkshire. 

9 

413 

457 

59 

929 

297 

308 

605 

• • 

605 

324 

3 

Buckingham 

3 

138 

98 

20 

256 

115 

80 

195 

• • 

195 

61 

13 

Cornwall  . 

11 

445 

496 

149 

1090 

380 

413 

793 

• • 

793 

297 

20 

Devonshire  . 

19 

984 

792 

237 

2013 

777 

592 

1369 

80 

1449 

564 

12 

Dorsetshire  . 

12 

312 

300 

87 

699 

258 

250 

508 

508 

191 

7 

Gloucestershire 

7 

398 

393 

227 

1018 

342 

324 

666 

146 

812 

206 

29 

Hampshire  . 

28 

773 

759 

180 

1712 

614 

579 

1193 

18 

1211 

501 

9 

Oxfordshire  . 

9 

482 

391 

159 

1032 

379 

341 

720 

20 

740 

292 

17 

Somersetshire 

lf» 

927 

716 

296 

1939 

674 

576 

1250 

29 

1279 

660 

18 

Wiltshire.  . 

18 

588 

557 

154 

1299 

494 

495 

989 

13 

1002 

297 

137 

132  5460  49591 1568 
1 1 1 

11,987 

4330 

3958 

8288 

306 

8594 

3393 

From  this  Table  it  results  that  of  10,419  children,  viz. — 
Boys . . . 5460 

Girls  . . 4959 


8288,  viz. — 

Boys.  . . 4330 

Girls  . . 3958  were  receiving  in- 

struction at  the  period  of  my  first  visit  to  the  different  Unions  ; 
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306  children  are  also  noted  as  being  present  in  nominal  infant 
schools. 

In  Appendix  A,  I have  given  the  statistical  information  re- 
quired by  your  Lordships  respecting  the  instruction  of  the 
children  in  each  school,  together  with  some  brief  remarks  on 
its  efficiency. 

These  schools  are  conducted  chiefly  on  the  monitorial  system, 
the  upper  classes  receiving  more  particularly  the  attention  of 
the  teacher,  and  the  younger  children  being  instructed  by 
monitors  selected  from  the  first  class. 

In  all,  the  children  of  either  sex  receive  instruction  in 
reading,  chiefly  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  at  the  present 
time  they  also  are  instructed  to  some  extent  in  writing  and 
arithmetic,  although  at  my  first  visit  to  some  schools  the  girls 
were  not  taught  cyphering  or  writing.  The  school-rooms  ai'e 
generally  too  small,  which  defect  causes  serious  inconvenience 
during  the  winter  period  of  the  year.  With  the  exception  of 
a few  large  and  populous  unions,  the  schools  were  unprovided 
with  parallel  desks  and  benches,  or  even,  in  many  cases,  with 
the  more  simple  apparatus  of  black-boards.  Convenient  writing 
desks,  &c.  are  wanting,  and  the  supply  of  slates,  copy-books, 
pens  and  pencils,  and  other  articles  of  necessary  use,  is  also,  in 
too  many  cases,  dealt  out  with  a very  sparing  hand  in  the 
first  instance,  and  still  more  parsimoniously  renewed. 

Books  and  Apparatus. — The  little  books  published  by  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  entitled 
“ ^he  Parables,”  and  “ Miracles  of  our  Lord,”  and  other  of  the 
Society’s  smaller  publications,  the  cards  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  and  the  “Union  Spelling  Book,”  were 
the  most  common  vehicles  of  instruction  for  the  younger  children. 
The  senior  classes  are  usually  confined  to  the  scriptures,  either 
in  the  shape  of  extracts  or  abridgments,  or  to  the  sacred  Volume 
itself.  The  secular  lesson  books  of  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society  have  however  been  of  late  more  generally  adopted  in 
the  western  portion  of  my  district,  chiefly  by  the  advice  of  the 
Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner.  In  three  instances  I found 
the  publications  of  the  Irish  National  Board  of  Education  in  use, 
and  in  one  case  the  selection  of  books  was  restricted  to  the 
catalogue  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  In  most 
cases  the  major  part  of  the  books  were  battered,  torn,  or 
otherwise  mutilated,  and  it  is  rare  not  to  see  in  the  closets  o 
desks  of  the  teachers  an  accumulated  litter  of  leaves  of  testa- 
ments, bibles,  and  prayer  books,  torn  catechisms,  and  smeared, 
useless  writing  copies  and  arithmetical  tables. 

The  generally  inconvenient  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
writing  desks,  the  paucity  of  the  scantily-filled  and  bruised 
leaden  inkstands,  the  broken  slates, * and  pencils  of  half  an  inch 

* At  one  school,  remarking  that  the  slates  were  much  scratched,  as  if  by  the  shoes 
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in  length,  are  all  worthy  of  remark,  as  indicating  defective 
provision  for  the  schools. 

Few  maps,  and  those  mostly  of  the  cheapest  kind,  are  in  use  ; 
the  black-boards  are  often  only  2 feet  square  and  manufactured 
by  some  inmate,  unprovided  with  easels,  and  soon  rendered 
useless  by  insufficient  varnish  and  inappropriate  chalk. 

In  common  with  other  departments  of  workhouse  education, 
this  portion  of  its  organization  gives  ample  evidence  of  the 
lack  of  superintendence  and  the  frugal  direction  of  the  con- 
trolling power. 

Teachers. — The  teachers  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  the 
rejected  of  other  and  more  profitable  employment,  or  they 
have  taken  these  situations  with  a view  to  more  lucrative  ap- 
pointments under  the  Poor  Law  :* * — very  few  of  the  211  teachers 
in  my  district  have  received  any  previous  training  for  their 
occupation.  I doubt  whether  the  number  would  amount  to  20 
who  have  had  previous  preparation  of  any  kind  ; it  is  not 
necessary  for  me,  after  the  repeatedly  expressed  opinions  of  my 
colleagues,  the  Inspectors  of  National  Schools,  and  others,  to 
insist  upon  the  necessity  of  this  preparatory  training  for  the 
office  of  schoolmaster ; it  is  sufficient  to  substantiate  the  fact 
that  so  large  a proportion  of  workhorse  teachers  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  means  of  efficiently  conducting  a school. 

Independently  of  the  inadequate  remuneration,  and  the  great 
confinement,  there  are  two  other  circumstances  which  deter 
properly  qualified  men  from  accepting  these  situations. 

1st.  The  onerous  nature  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them, 
which  are  not  confined  to  the  mere  instruction  of  the  children,  but 
extend  to  a series  of  domestic  and  personal  attentions,  falling 
more  properly  to  the  charge  of  a nurse,  than  to  that  of  an 
educated  man. 

2nd.  The  equivocal  nature  of  their  relations  with  respect  to 
the  governor  or  matron  of  the  establishment,  to  whom  they  are 
often  superior  in  education  and  bearing,  but  to  whom  they 
are  subordinate  as  a necessity  of  good  management ; neither  is 
there  that  proper  respect  for  education  in  the  abstract,  and 
particularly  for  pauper  education,  which  would  lead  those 
superiors  with  whom  they  may  come  in  contact  to  ameliorate 
their  position  by  the  consideration  and  respect  they  might  show 
them. 

The  lot  of  the  female  teachers  is  even  more  arduous,  inas- 
much as  a portion  of  the  repairs  of  the  clothes  (often  the  more 
considerable)  devolves  upon  them  ; the  boys  under  6 years  of  age 


of  the  children,  I enquired,  whether  there  was  any  closet  appropriated  to  the  school 
apparatus  during  play  hours;  I then  discovered  that  what  I had  taken  to  be  scratches 
was  merely  the  imperfect  polishing  of  the  slate,  which  was  quarried  by  the  children 
and  then  polished  by  eacli  boy  for  himself. 

* Most  schoolmasters  look  for  promotion  to  the  office  of  relieving  officer  or  governor. 
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are  in  not  a few  instances  wholly  under  their  charge;  and  while 
the  conduct  of  the  school  is  perpetually  impeded  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  elder  girls,  for  the  performance  of  some  domestic 
duty,  they  are  called  upon  to  discharge  the  office  of  a nurse  by 
the  presence,  in  the  school-room,  of  a large  number  of  infants, 
who  are  placed  there  while  the  adult  females  perform  their 
task  of  work. 

Although  some  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  sleeping- 
accommodation  of  the  teachers,  yet  they  are  generally  pent  up 
in  a small  closet,  boarded  off  from  the  common  sleeping  apart- 
ment of  the  children. 

A consideration  of  the  foregoing  facts  will  render  it  a matter 
of  astonishment,  not  that  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  are 
for  the  most  part  insufficient,  and  the  education  of  the  children 
unsatisfactory,  but  that  these  are  not  more  so  than  is  really  the 
fact.  ' 17 

A reference  to  the  Statistical  Tables  will  show  that  in  some 
cases  the  duties  of  porter  and  schoolmaster  are  assigned  to  the 
same  person  ; the  regulations  governing  the  repayment  of 
salaries  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  put  a stop  to  this  anomaly. 

Religious  Instruction. — There  is  no  portion  of  the  education 
of  pauper  children  in  which  I have  been  so  painfully  struck 
with  existing  deficiencies  as  in  their  religious  instruction. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  where  chaplains  have  been  ap- 
pointed, considerable  attention  is  paid  to  this  most  vital  branch 
of  the  child’s  instruction.  The  regulations  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  provide  that  the  chaplain  shall  ‘‘examine  the  children 
and  catechise  such  as  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  at 
least  once  in  every  month,”  but  generally  a more  frequent 
attendance  is  given  either  voluntarily  or  by  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians. 

Many  schools  arc  visited  almost  daily,  and  if  defects  are 
apparent,  the  cause  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere  than  in  the 
want  of  proper  attention  to  the  subject. 

I consider  that  the  general  unfitness  of  the  teachers  to  dis- 
charge efficiently  that  portion  of  the  duty  which  necessarily 
devolves  upon  them,  and  the  moral  contamination  which 
inevitably  results  from  the  congregating  together  of  children 
and  adult  paupers  under  the  same  roof,  are  two  of  the  main 
causes  of  this  most  lamentable  defect. 

Ihe  plastic  mind  of  a child  is  so  ready  to  receive  impressions 
from  the  apparent  or  avowed  feelings  of  those  around  him, 
that  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  not  to  expose  him  to 
habitual  contact  with  those  Avhose  example  must  be  inju- 
rious : in  many  workhouses,  the  place  appropriated  to  divine- 
worship  is  the  common  dining-hall  of  the  establishment,  in 
which  all  the  inmates  of  the  house  assemble  to  hear  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church.  The  associations  connected  with  the 
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place,  ancl  the  not  always  decorous  conduct  of  the  audience, 
naturally  indispose  his  mind  to  a due  reverence  of  sacred  sub- 
jects, and  to  a proper  regard  for  religious  instruction. 

It  is  painful  to  particularize  the  defects  of  the  religious  in- 
struction of  these  children,  but  inaccuracy  in  the  repetition  of 
the  formularies  and  ordinances  of  the  Church;  an  almost 
general  want  of  comprehension  of  their  import ; and  a very 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  chief  facts  and  prophecies 
of  Scripture,  are  the  main  characteristics. 

Reading. — Of  the  whole  number  of  children,  viz.,  7839 
present  in  the  different  workhouse  schools  visited  by  me,  and 
exclusive  of  those  who  attended  National  Schools,  it  results 
from  table  D.  that  there  are — 

1st.  3102  reading  in  the  scriptures  with  more  or  less  fluency. 

2nd.  2061  reading  easy  dissyllables,  elementary  books. 

3rd.  2676  learning  the  alphabet  and  to  spell  monosyllables. 

With  a few  rare  exceptions,  the  children  of  the  two  latter 
divisions  had  not  the  smallest  comprehension  of  what  they 
read;  certain  forms  or  combinations  of  letters  suggested  to 
their  memory  certain  sounds,  but  of  the  meaning  attached  to 
these  sounds,  or  of  the  connection  between  the  successive 
sentences,  they  were  utterly  ignorant.  The  same  remark  is 
applicable  to  a considerable  portion  of  the  first  division  ; rare 
indeed  were  the  schools,  and  few  the  children,  who  could  find 
out  readily  and  correctly  the  antecedent  of  a relative  pronoun, 
even  when  the  whole  sense  of  the  sentence  hinged  thereupon. 
The  tone  and  style  of  reading  displayed  also  considerable 
defects : habitually  reading  in  the  scriptures,  a want  of 
reverence  was  painfully  apparent  ; a hasty  bend  of  the  head, 
or  sharp  curtsey,  acknowledged  the  name  of  the  Saviour ; 
actions  which,  in  repeating  the  Creed  or  Lord’s  Prayer  or 
known  passages  of  scripture,  often  preceded  the  utterance  of 
the  speaker ; hasty  glances  or  ill-suppressed  smiles  at  some 
particular  passages  betokened  irrelevant  pains  of  thought ; and 
the  erroneous  answer,  or  total  silence,  to  a question  arising  out 
of  the  verse  just  read,  showed  that  the  child  had  not  paid 
attention  even  to  its  own  portion  of  the  task. 

Enunciation  I found  for  the  most  part  rapid  and  defective, 
and  partaking  largely  of  the  provincialisms  of  the  county  in 
which  the  school  might  be  situated. 

The  want  of  breath,  or  the  visible  separation  of  the  sen- 
tences, seemed  to  be  the  chief  measure  of  the  number  and 
length  of  the  pauses  made  : few  children  were  acquainted  with 
the  rules  of  punctuation,  and  fewer  still  habitually  observed 
them. 

In  many  schools,  especially  those  for  girls,  an  undue  propor- 
tion were  unable  to  read  in  connected  narrative  ; and  in  nearly 
all  the  substitution  of  a secular  lesson  book  lor  the  scriptures, 
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or  for  the  booh  to  which  the  children  were  accustomed,  would 
materially  diminish  the  number  of  those  able  to  read  without 

spelling.  . 

In  a few  schools  considerable  attention  was  paid  to  this  im- 
portant branch  of  elementary  education  with  a successful 

result.  . , 

Writing.— 2661  children  are  learning  to  write  on  paper,  and 

2673  write  on  slates  only,  this  latter  number  includes  those  who 

are  making  strokes — {vide  Table  D). 

In  many  schools  the  hand-writing  of  the  children  is  very 
o-ood,  and  there  is  generally  greater  progress  in  this  branch  of 
their  education  than  any  other;  but  I have  very  rarely 
that  they  have  advanced  beyond  the  mere  acquisition  of  the 
mechanical  art,  or  that  it  is  usefully  practised  as  the  means 
of  further  instruction;  dictation  (the  slates  being  used)  is 
common  in  many  schools,  but  on  directing  the  children  to  write 
from  memory,  or  from  dictation,  on  paper,  I have  most  com- 
monly found  the  hand-writing  and  arrangement  of  the  words 
imperfect  and  irregular,  and  the  spelling  and  punctuation 
extremely  defective  ; in  fact,  the  end  attained  was  the  art  of 
writing  neat  copies  only,  the  child  being  unable  to  turn  this 

acquirement  to  any  useful  purpose. 

The  supply  of  writing  materials  is  in  many  cases  detective, 
and  owing  to  the  process  by  which  these  are  renewed,  much 
time  often  elapses  between  the  exhaustion  of  the  old  stock  and 

its  renewal.  ... 

Arithmetic. — 3168  children  (Table  D)  are  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  arithmetic,  in  which  their  progress  is  as  follows 
1472  repeating  the  tables  and  able  to  work  a simple  addition 
sum  more  or  less  correctly . 

132  are  in  the  four  simple  rules;  many,  however,  are  not  able 
to  work  a long  division  sum,  and  a few  are  acquainted 
with  compound  addition  and  substraction. 

451  (chiefly  boys)  are  in  the  four  compound  rules,  and  a few 
can  work  a sum  in  reduction. 

1 13  are  working  sums  in  proportion  and  the  higher  rules. 

The  instruction  which  the  children  receive  in  this  branch  is, 
with  few  exceptions,  particularly  defective,  and  elementary, 
numeration  and  notation  are  almost  universally  left  untaught ; 
the  abstract  rule  is  committed  to  memory,  and  by  help  of 
prompting  from  the  teacher  and  some  more  apt  children,  the 
mass  are  enabled,  after  some  time,  to  work  the  sums  m the 
book  but  the  easiest  arithmetical  problem  involving  the  reasoned 
application  of  the  simplest  rule  is  beyond  the  power  even  of  the 
more  clever  children.  I have  almost  invariably  found  greater 
inaccuracy  in  the  working  of  sums  in  the  last  lule  they  ha 
learnt  and  quitted  than  in  that  which  they  were  then  being 
taught.  In  many  schools  the  elder  children  have  what  are 
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denominated  cyphering-books  ; in  these  the  child  enters  a fair 
copy  of  a few  sums  worked  in  each  rule  progressively  as  he  goes 
on.  If,  at  the  period  of  my  visit,  a sum  at  random  was  taken 
from  this  book  and  set  to  the  child,  he  was  either  totally  un- 
able to  work  it,  or  did  so  with  such  difficulty  and  inaccuracy, 
as  to  show  either  that  he  had  not  mastered  the  easy  application 

of  the  principle,  or  that  the  teacher  had  largely  contributed 
to  the  fair  copy. 

, tlie.girls’  schools  more  particularly,  the  instruction  of  the 
cnildren  in  this  subject  was  imperfect  and  mechanical : in  some 
cases  it  was  objected  to  as  unnecessary  for  females,  in  many  the 
necessary  apparatus  was  scanty  and  defective,  and  consequently 
..  c°  . learn  i 111  the  majority,  the  teachers  were  incapable, 
from  their  own  ignorance  to  teach  it  efficiently,*  and  in  nearly 
ail  the  time  of  the  children  was  so  much  taken  up  with  other 
professedly,  more  important  matters,  as  to  leave  but  small  space 
ioi  a task  so  irksome  to  the  teacher. 

i very  small  proportion,  1 in  80,  who  are  advanced  beyond 
the  first  four  rules,  is  striking,  as  a proof  of  the  small  ulterior 
benefit  which  the  children  must  derive  from  their  present 
education;  and  this  consideration  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
this  number  even  is  contributed  by  a few  of  the  more  efficient 
schools. 

Dictation.  Although  I have  made  a few  remarks  on  this 
subject  under  the  head  of  writing,  yet  I am  induced  to  o-ive  a 
fuller  account  of  this  important  branch  of  elementary  educa- 
tion m workhouse  schools.  A reference  to  the  statistical 
tables  in  the  Appendix  will  show  that  there  were  few  schools 
in  which  at  the  period  of  my  first  visit,  it  formed  a customary 
part  of  the  school  routine  ; the  number  of  the  children  in  the 
, <"stn?t1  thus  exercised,  amounted  to  959;  at  some 
schools  the  elder  children  would  write  from  memory  the  collect 
for  the  preceding  or  the  following  Sunday,  at  others  they  would 

copy  verses  from  the  Bible,  or  passages  from  a book  into  their 
copy-books. 

Having,  in  most  instances,  recommended  the  introduction 
of  dictation  and  writing  from  memory  as  a portion  of  the  school 
routine,  I have  at  my  second  visit  found  that  this  recom- 
mendation had  been  adopted,  and  much  improvement  was 
apparent  in  the  orthography  of  the  scholars. 

°' ,l”  n,Ufr“'  * 

f>  7 4 

9 3 C 

4 7 5 


a.  , . 19  17  15 

• *"">>  “01.,  Sir,  l ,lo„l,k,  ,l„  , l ’ 
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Spelling  was  usually  taught  by  committing  to  memory  the 
pages  of  some  spelling-book,  with  or  without  the  meaning 
attached  to  the  words.  On  oral  examination  I found  that,  al- 
though many  of  the  children  could  spell  some  of  the  more 
difficult  words  from  the  book,  yet  words  of  the  most  common 
use,  such  as  “ eye  ” “ foot  ” “ which  ” “ relieve  ” and  “ receive 
were  almost  invariably  misspelt,  if  they  were  desired  to  write 
from  dictation  a simple  sentence,  the  meaning  was  often  lost 
in  the  defective  orthography. 

On  testing  the  verbal  accuracy  of  the  children  in  the  Deca- 
logue, Creed,  or  Lord’s  Prayer,  by  desiring  them  to  write  from 
memory  ; many  instances  of  the  most  deplorable  ignorance,* 
disregarding  the  simply  defective  spelling,  have  come  under 
my  notice. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects. 

Geography  and  History. — The  instructing  of  the  children 
in  these  subjects  is  so  strongly  objected  to  by  the  majority  of 
Boards  of  Guardians  that  in  comparatively  few  schools  are 
they  professed  to  be  taught ; the  statistical  summary  gives  the 
numbers  instructed  in 

Geography  473 
History  116 

Their  instruction  in  geography  is,  for  the  most  part,  barren 
and  unintelligent ; a dry  catalogue  of  names  either  in  the  map 
of  the  world,  Europe,  or  England,  and  a brief  explanation  of 
the  principal  divisions  of  land  and  water,  comprised  the  scanty 
stock  of  their  information. 

History  is  still  more  imperfectly  taught;  the  short  Com- 
pendium published  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  is  the 
book  most  commonly  in  use,  few  get  beyond  the  early  Plan- 
tagenets  or  the  wars  of  the  roses  ; a cheap  familiar  book  on 
English  History,  detailing  more  particularly  the  habits  and 
condition  of  the  people  in  the  successive  reigns,  and  the 
progress  of  the  labouring  class  from  villenage  upwards,  would 
be  a valuable  book  for  these  schools. 

In  no  class  of  schools  would  it  be  more  requisite  to  direct 
attention  to  what  has  been  so  happily  called  the  science  of 
common  things ; confined  to  one  spot  and  to  one  society,  and 
thus  deprived  of  external  assistance  in  the  development  of  his 
intelligence,  the  pauper  child  must  derive  from  his  instructors 
that  knowledge  of  common  facts  which  are  imbibed  gradually, 
however  scantily  it  may  be,  through  experience,  by  the  child  of 
the  independent  labourer.  The  increased  strength  of  his  mental 
faculties  which  would  result  from  this  species  of  instruction 

* The  following  I find  recorded  in  my  notes  as  having  been  taken  at  random  from 
the  specimens  of  a second  class  in  an  important  boys’  school  in  the  west  of  England  ; the 
7th  commandment,  Thone  shalt  comited  doldte,  the  9lh,Thoueshalt  not  bare  flasswines* 
ngenst  thy  naber. 
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would  tend  materially  to  lighten  the  labour  of  progress  in  other 
subjects  seemingly  more  practically  useful. 

Industrial  Training. — On  a review  of  the  various  methods 
pursued  in  the  different  unions  of  my  district  in  furtherance  of 
this  branch  of  workhouse  education,  I am  not  less  struck  with 
their  diversity,  than  with  the  generally  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
the  result. 

Agreed  as  to  the  abstract  utility  of  industrial  training  for 
the  children  of  both  sexes,  members  of  the  same  Board  are  most 
singularly  at  variance  as  to  the  species  of  employment,  and  the 
system  to  be  adopted. 

The  main  feature  common  to  nearly  all,  is  a short-sighted 
economy  in  the  details,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  this  very 
economy  renders  the  instruction  bestowed  upon  the  children 
worse  than  nugatory,  in  some  instances  productive  of  positive 
evil.  r 

The  principal  employments  of  the  boys  are  breaking  or 
quarrying  stone,  picking  oakum,  tailoring  and  shoemaking, 
chiefly  directed  to  repairs,  hoeing  and  weeding  in  the  workhouse 
gardens,  and  in  some  instances  plaiting  straw  for  hats,  and 
knitting  stockings. 

The  superintendents  of  labour,  or  the  trade  instructors,  are 
usually  some  of  the  more  trustworthy  inmates,  very  rarely  are 
paid  superintendents  or  skilled  workmen  at  salaries  employed 
tor  this  purpose.  The  employment  of  paupers,  in  connexion 
with  the  children,  is  manifestly  open  to  great  objections,  as 
such  persons  must  be  able  to  earn  their  own  maintenance  with- 
out parochial  relief,  unless  incapacited  by  physical  or  moral 
defects.  The  routine  of  industrial  labour  must  also  be  exposed 
to  interruption  when  the  pauper  leaves  the  house.  One  or 
two  of  the  elder  and  more  intelligent  boys  are  very  generally 
employed  every  day  in  the  porter’s  lodge,  or  to  go  on  errands, 
thus  depriving  the  teacher  of  his  more  efficient  monitors. 

The  industrial  employment  of  the  female  children  necessarily 
varies  less  in  its  nature,  assisting  in  household  work  and  in  the 
kitchen,  waiting  upon  the  governor  and  matron,  nursing  the 
infants,  knitting,  repairs  of  clothing,  sewing,  and  more  rarely 
washing  and  ironing,  are  the  most  usual  occupations  of  the 
girls.  In  an  organized  rotation  and  intelligent  direction  of 
these  employments  there  evidently  exists  the  elements  of  useful 
industrial  training  for  females  : but  the  adoption  of  a scheme 
devised  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  would  not  be  com- 
patible with  the  ordinary  routine  of  a union  workhouse,  con- 
sequently their  industrial  occupations  are  more  conducive  to 
the  saving  of  expense  than  to  the  formation  of  industrial  habits. 

The  elder  and  more  robust  girls  only,  arc  usually  occupied 
in  the  morning  with  the  household  work  of  their  own,  or  the 
female  wards  ; either  alone,  under  the  superintendence  of  one 
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of  the  female  paupers,  or  conjointly  with  other  female  inmates, 
this  work  not  unfrequently  delays  their  presence  in  the  school 
room  until  10  or  11  o’clock,  the  school  hours  being  from  9 to 
12,  and  the  afternoon  being  usually  devoted  to  mending  and 
knitting.  I have  often  had  occasion  to  observe  that  these 
children  did  not  really  obtain  more  than  7 or  8 hours  schooling 
weekly,  instead  of  the  18  ordered  by  the  Poor  Law  Board.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  the  number  of  able-bodied  females 
in  the  house  is  very  materially  diminished  in  summer,  and  as 
rarely  assistance  from  without  is  procured,  a much  greater 
amount  of  household  work  is  then  performed  by  the  girls. 

Attendance  upon  the  governor  and  matron,  or  upon  the 
school-mislrcss,  is  useful  as  far  as  the  particular  child  or  children 
so  employed  are  concerned ; but  it  is  not  conducive  to  the  benefit 
of  the  mass,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  incidents 
of  such  employment  bring  them  frequently  in  contact  with  the 
other  female  paupers. 

In  common  with  the  performance  of  household  duties,  the 
employment  of  the  girls  in  nursing  the  infants  is  a frequent 
cause  of  irregular  attendance  in  the  school ; the  freedom  from 
irksome  tasks,  and  the  attraction  of  depraved  conversation,  are 
powerful  incentives  to  the  indolent  and  vicious  to  render  their 
services  acceptable  in  this  department,  by  activity  and  zeal  in 
the  discharge  of  these  more  agreeable  duties.  The  nursery  of 
a union  workhouse,  contains  more  commonly  the  children  of  those 
whom  vice  or  depravity  have  led  within  its  walls,  than  the  off- 
spring of  parents  whose  dependence  upon  parochial  support  has 
been  caused  by  accident  or  misfortune  either  at  stated  times 
or  during  the  whole  day,  the  girl  nurses  have  free  communica- 
tion with  the  mothers  of  these  children,  and  from  the  distinct 
avowals,  or  more  guarded  admissions  of  many  governors,  I have 
been  led  to  attribute  much  of  the  defective  condition  of  the 
girls’  schools  to  this  cause. 

I should  not  have  referred  to  the  easily  acquired  and 
mechanical  employment  of  knitting,  if  I had  not  been  informed 
that  the  necessity  of  producing  a sufficiency  of  stockings  for  the 
wants  of  the  establishment  had,  in  a few  cases,  interfered  with 
the  instruction  of  the  children. 

The  necessary  repairs  of  the  linen  occupy  very  generally  the 
afternoon  hours  of  the  girls,  and  although  the  school  hours  may 
be  diminished  by  the  necessities  of  other  employments,  yet  the 
former  are  seldom,  if  ever,  curtailed ; cutting  out  any  new 
articles  of  clothing  is,  however,  reserved  to  the  schoolmistress  or 
matron,  and  1 doubt  whether  many  of  the  children  would,  on 
leaving  the  school,  be  able  to  shape  a garment  by  themselves. 


* At  a workhouse  in  Somersetshire,  I found  about  a dozen  girls  over  12  years  of  age 
assisting  as  many  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  in  the  care  of  their  infants,  the  greater 
portion  of  these  women  being  street-walkers  of  two  populous  towns  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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Very  few  unions  have  as  yet  adopted  washing  and  ironing  as 
a portion  of  the  industrial  training  of  their  children  ; to  employ 
them  in  the  washhouse  of  the  adult  females  is  open  to  the  same 
objection  as  their  employment  in  the  nursing  of  infants.  Some 
Boards  of  Guardians  have  directed  separate  buildings  to  be 
erected  for  their  use  (principally  in  Hants  and  Wilts),  but  I 
am  not  aware  in  what  way  it  is  proposed  to  superintend  the 
children. 

Pupil  Teachers. — Too  brief  an  interval  has  elapsed  since  the 
confirmation,  by  the  Poor  Law  Board,  of  the  appointments 
sanctioned  by  your  Lordships,  of  pupil  teachers  in  6 workhouse 
schools,  for  me  to  be  in  a position  to  report  on  the  benefits 
arising  from  this  assistance  to  the  teacher. 

I have  had  occasion  to  re-visit  only  one  school  in  which  the 
pupil  teacher  had  been  for  some  months  in  the  actual  discharge 
of  his  duties  ; in  that  case  I had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  both 
with  the  intellectual  and  educational  improvement  of  the  youth 
himself  and  with  the  beneficial  healthy  stimulus  which  the 
promotion  of  one  of  their  number  had  had  upon  the  remainder 
of  the  scholars. 

I confidently  anticipate  that,  independently  of  the  advantage 
resulting  to  the  selected  candidates,  great  improvement  may 
be  effected  in  pauper  education,  even  when  given  within  the 
workhouse  walls,  by  this  extension  to  union  schools,  of  the 
pecuniary  advantages  offered  by  your  Lordships’  Minutes  of 
1846. 

One  salient  defect  of  workhouse  education,  common  to  all  the 
larger  schools  of  my  district,  whether  well  or  ill  managed,  is  the 
extreme  inequality  of  progress  between  the  elder  and  the 
younger  classes  ; this  defect  is  occasioned  partly  by  the  inability 
of  the  teacher  to  instruct  so  large  a number  of  children  as  may 
be  committed  to  his  care,  partly  by  the  natural  desire  he  has  of 
bringing  forward  those  classes  who  will  most  usually  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  examination  of  the  chaplain  or  other  parties  in- 
terested in  their  advancement ; this  defect  will,  in  a great 
measure,  be  remedied  by  the  apprenticeship  of  pupil  teachers 
as  assistants  to  the  master  or  mistress  ; their  attention  will  be 
specially  directed  to  the  young  children,  and  at  appointed  times 
they  will  be  able  to  undertake  the  mechanical  supervision  of  the 
senior  classes,  and  thus  render  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to 
afford  direct  instruction  to  the  now  neglected  junior  divisions. 

They  will  also  relieve  the  schoolmaster  and  mistress  of  some 
portion  of  those  duties  which  press  so  heavily  upon  them,  the 
performance  of  which,  as  before  mentioned,  renders  it  difficult 
to  procure  competent  persons  for  these  situations. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  generally  low  standard 
of  the  qualifications  of  the  schoolmistresses  is  a bar  to  the  more 
frequent  appointment  of  pupil  teachers  in  girls’  schools. 
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General  considerations. — A careful  review  of  the  actual  con- 
dition of  workhouse  education,  and  of  the  circumstances 
connected  therewith,  leads  me  to  form  a most  unfavourable 
opinion  of  its  present  efficiency  and  future  prospects,  if  con- 
tinued within  the  workhouse  walls  and  subjected  to  the  common 
influences  and  regulations  of  workhouse  life.  It  is  my  deli- 
berate opinion,  first,  that  the  religious  impressions  and 
acquirements;  the  intellectual  development;  the  moral  im- 
provement ; and  the  industrial  training  of  the  pauper  children 
educated  in  workhouse  schools,  are  singularly  below  the 
reasonable  standard  of  elementary  education  ; second,  that  the 
exceptions  to  this  unfavourable  opinion,  are  the  result  of 
special  circumstances  or  of  special  efforts;  third,  that  the 
general  inefficiency  of  workhouse  education  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  defects  inherent  to  the  system  pursued,  which 
will  not  be  radically  remedied  by  any  set  of  regulations,  or  by 
any  improvement  in  the  position  and  qualifications  of  the 
teachers. 

The  primary  and  main  defect  of  workhouse  education  is  the 
anomalous  position  of  the  children  in  the  house;  they  form  on 
the  average  a clear  moiety  of  the  mean  number  of  inmates. 
The  spirit  of  the  internal  regulations  is,  however,  mainly 
directed  to  the  government  and  management  of  the  adults  ; 
nor  can  it  well  be  otherwise,  as  long  as  the  two  are  united 
under  the  same  roof.  Greater  present  evils  would  arise  from 
subjecting  the  adults  to  a system  devised  for  the  management 
of  children,  although  it  may  fairly  be  a question,  whether  the 
present  course  will  not  be  productive  of  greater  evil  in  future. 

In  dealing  with  infant  destitution,  the  end  to  be  attained 
is  widely  different,  and  more  extended  in  its  nature  than  is 
the  case  in  the  management  of  adult  pauperism  ; it  follows  that 
the  methods  of  proceeding  ought  to  be  dissimilar,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a satisfactory  result. 

No  effectual  separation  can  be  maintained  between  the 
children  and  the  adults,  whose  intercommunication  is  facilitated, 
both  by  the  construction  of  the  wox-khouses,  and  by  the  inci- 
dents of  the  daily  routine;  the  opportunities  of  intercourse 
increase  as  the  children  become  older  from  their  more  frequent 
employment  in  domestic  duties,  and  at  the  age  of  16,  they  are 
legally  qualified  to  be  placed  in  the  adult  wards,  when  the 
little  good  they  may  have  derived  from  their  earlier  education 
is  speedily  eradicated. 

Your  Lordships’  Secretary,  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  in  a 
Report,  addressed  in  1838  to  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  on  the 
training  of  pauper  children  and  on  district  schools,  amply  cor- 
roborates this  opinion;  he  states  that,  “The  classification  of 
the  children  separately  from  the  adults  (except  their  parents) 
is  preserved  with  care  in  the  workhouses  of  Norfolk  and 
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Suffolk^  but  cannot  be  rendered  perfect  in  any  workhouse  as  at 
present  regulated.  The  adult  paupers  maintained  in  work- 
houses  are  generally  persons  of  confirmed  pauper  habits,  and 
from  association  with  whom  the  children  could  acquire  nothing 
but  evil.  The  females  are,  generally,  persons  whose  characters 
unfit  them  for  service,  and  the  men  are  objects  of  fear  or  sus- 
picion to  the  occupiers,  or  persons  whose  indolence  or  want  ol 
skill  renders  their  labour  useless  ; the  children  must  come 
more  or  less  into  contact  with  these  persons,  and  all  association 
with  them  contaminates.” — Report  on  the  Training  of  Pauper 
Children,  1848,  p.  30. 

Some  of  the  most  intelligent  governors  of  workhouses  in  my 
district  have  avowed  to  me  that  they  found  it  impossible  to 
prevent  entirely  all  communication  between  the  children  and 
the  adults,  and  that  such  intercourse  was  highly  detrimental 
to  the  children. 

I have  before  alluded  to  the  difficulty  that  there  existed  in 
procuring  competent  persons  for  the  office  of  workhouse  teacher, 
on  account  of  the  imperfect  provisions  for  their  comfort,  and  the 
onerous  nature  of  the  duties  to  be  discharged  by  them.  This 
difficulty  is  considerably  augmented  by  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  theirposition  relative  to  the  governor  of  the  workhouse  : 
upwards  of  100  teachers  have  been  changed  in  my  district 
during  the  course  of  the  past  year,  and  although  the  majority 
of  these  have  left  on  account  of  their  incompetency  for  their 
office,  yet  many  of  the  better  teachers  resign  in  consequence  of 
some  dispute  with  the  governor.  If  to  these  were  added  the 
number  of  those  who,  although  still  remaining,  are  thwarted  in 
their  efforts  and  subjected  to  petty  annoyances  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools,  it  would  be  seen  that  no  small  amount  of 
inconvenience  arises  from  this  cause  alone. 

It  is,  however,  highly  important  that  not  only  should  the 
teachers  remain  more  permanently  in  their  posts,  thereb}' 
acquiring  experience  in  this  peculiar  class  of  education,  but 
that  they  should  be  persons  of  superior  attainments  and 
extended  knowledge  ; their  task,  even  if  confined  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  children,  is  attended  with  greater  difficulty  than 
that  of  the  teachers  in  ordinary  National  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  more  pennanent  portion  of  their  school, 
there  is  periodically  an  influx  of  children,  who  are  chiefly  the 
offspring  of  those  rvhose  condition  is  fluctuating  between 
pauperism  and  independence,  whose  scanty  earnings  are  barely 
sufficient  to  support  life,  and  who  thus  are  unable  to  incur  the 
expense  of  sending  their  children  to  the  National  schools. 

The  extreme  ignorance  of  children  of  this  class  is  painfully 
exemplified  in  the  fact,  that  there  is  scarcely  a pauper  school 
in  my  district  in  which  during  the  winter,  there  are  not  children 
upwards  of  12  years  of  age,  recently  entered,  who  do  not  know 
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the  alphabet,  and  are  unable  to  repeat  the  Decalogue,  the 
Creed,  or  even  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

The  stock  of  ideas  common  to  all  the  children  is  necessarily 
scanty,  and  their  vocabulary  confined  ; they  have  no  conception 
of  the  commonest  objects,  and  words  of  the  simplest  import  are 
unintelligible  or  misunderstood.  The  Ilev.  H.  Moseley,  in  his 
lieport  to  your  Lordships  on  the  schools  of  the  Midland  District, 
in  the  year  1845,  observes  that  “ no  greater  error  can  be  made 
in  elementary  education  than  to  suppose  that,  for  the  education 
of  the  poor  man’s  child  nothing  more  is  required  than  is  needed 
for  our  own  children,  in  reality  the  task  is  infinitely  more 
difficult ; our  own  children,  by  the  contact  of  their  minds  with 
ours,  have  acquired  that  familiarity  with  the  resources  of  lan- 
guage, those  habits  of  thought,  and  those  powers  of  reason  and 
reflection,  and  those  stores  of  general  knowledge,  in  which  the 
children  of  the  poor  are  always  found  most  conspicuously 
deficient.”* 

This  remark  is  applicable  with  tenfold  power  to  workhouse 
schools,  where  the  intellect  and  ideas  of  the  scholars  are  infinitely 
more  narrow  than  in  out-door  elementary  schools.  A task  then 
devolves  upon  the  teacher  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  which  for 
its  adequate  fulfilment  requires  a person  of  singular  capacity, 
trained  for  his  mission,  and  aided  by  the  best  arrangements  for 
the  instruction  of  his  pupils  that  experience  could  devise. 

Another  serious  defect  incidental  to  the  education  of  the 
children  within  the  workhouse,  is  the  comparative  neglect  of 
the  children  between  two  and  seven  years  of  age.  Three 
courses  are  usually  pursued  with  respect  to  them — they  are 
either  retained  in  the  nursery  or  female  wards,  receiving  some 
haphazard  instruction  from  a pauper  inmate  until  they  are 
considered  amenable  to  the  usual  school  discipline,  or  they  are 
sent,  either  each  sex  to  its  proper  school,  or  all  to  the  girls’ 
school ; in  the  latter  case  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  school 
is  utterly  ruined  by  their  number,  noise,  and  confusion ; the 
elder  girls  are  disturbed  from  their  tasks  to  perform  the 
functions  of  nurses ; and  the  schoolmistress  is  dispirited  and 
her  strength  exhausted  in  the  unavailing  attempt  to  impart 
instruction  to  such  discordant  elements.  If  the  infants  are 
distributed  in  both  schools  the  disorganization  of  both  is  effected, 
and  the  teachers  at  last  endeavour  only  to  escape  censure  at  the 
periodical  inspection. 

A reference  to  Table  Cf  will  show  that  the  number  of 
children  under  7 years  of  age,  including  the  infants,  in  36 
unions,  amounted  to  710  out  of  a gross  number  of  2461  ; thus, 
nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  the  victims  of  this  imper- 

* Report  of  tlie  Rev.  H.  Moseley  on  the  Elementary  Schools  of  the  Midland  District, 
Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  1845,  8vo  edition,  vol.  i.,  p,  208. 

f Page  43. 
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feet  arrangement.  An  intelligent  organization  of  the  instruc- 
tion afforded  to  the  children  at  this  early  age  would  materially 
conduce  to  the  efficiency  of  their  subsequent  education  ; but  that 
such  an  organization  is  impossible  in  the  separate  workhouses, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  average  20  to  each 
school,  a number  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  separate 
instruction,  but  ample  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  present 
schools  if  they  remain  within  them. 

It  must  not  either  be  supposed  that  moral  corruption,  arising 
from  intercourse  with  the  adult  inmates,  is  confined  to  the  girls 
only,  although  in  these  it  is  more  immediately  and  deplorably 
apparent.  The  boys  soon  become  adepts  in  the  arts  of  mendi- 
cancy, and  trained  to  idleness  and  acts  of  petty  dishonesty. 

Unaccustomed  to  labour,  and  unskilled  in  its  exercise,  they 
are  both  unequal  to  its  fatigue  and  incapable  of  rendering- 
essential  service  to  their  employer ; discouragement  arises,  and 
discontented  with  their  scantily-paid  employment,  they  soon 
relapse  into  pauperism,  varying  their  recourse  to  the  workhouse 
with  occasional  visits  to  the  county  gaol.* 

After  having  thus  briefly  pointed  out  the  main  defects  and 
short  comings  of  the  present  system  of  workhouse  education,  it 
now  only  remains  for  me  to  allude  to  the  remedy  which  has 
been  provided  by  the  Legislature  in  the  40  and  following  sections 
of  the  7 and  8 Viet.,  cap.  101,  the  operation  of  which  has  been 
amended  and  extended  by  a short  Act  passed  in  the  late  session 
of  Parliament. 


* From  among  (lie  many  verbal  and  written  communications  which  I have  received,  1 
select  the  following,  written  by  the  chaplain  of  a Union  in  Wilts,  who  is  also  the  curate 
of  a large  and  populous  parish. 

“ The  children,  after  having  being  brought  up  there,  oft-times  from  their  very  birth  until 
16  years  of  age,  are  unfitted  for  gaining  their  own  livelihood.  There  are  now  instances  in 

the  Union  to  prove  this.  One  lad,  strong  and  active  to  all  appearance,  was 

engaged  as  a farm  labourer,  but  being  unable  to  handle  any  tool  except  in  the  most 
clumsy  manner,  was  jeered  at  by  the  men  ; he  consequently  became  discouraged,  and 
feeling  alone  and  friendless,  he  returned  to  the  workhouse,  where  he  will  probably  be 
an  incumbrance  for  life,  as  he  has  declared  that  he  never  wishes  to  leave  it  again. 
Another  (certainly  not  one  who  had  been  long  in  the  school  but)  who  had  had  time  atl'orded 
for  learning  some  occupation,  has  since  leaving  the  boys’  yard  been  19  times  to  prison 
for  various  offences  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  house,  and  for  vagrancy  : he  has  within 
a few  days  returned,  having  absconded  for  seven  weeks,  and  makes  it  a boast  that  they 
are  tired  of  sending  him  to  prison  any  more.  He  has  told  me  that  he  has  never  done 
any  work  in  his  life,  and  never  intends.  He  is  about  18  or  19  years  of  age.  Another 
lad,  entirely  educated  in  the  school,  having  absconded  while  out  walking  with  the 
master,  was  taken  into  custody  while  robbing  an  orchard  on  the  same  day,  and  was  im- 
prisoned for  two  months.  On  his  return  lie  was  placed  in  the  adult  ward,  being 
upwards  of  16  years  of  age  ; he  is  thereassociated  with  some  of  the  very  worst  characters, 
and  seems  to  be  following  their  example ; he  has  become  insolent  and  ill-behaved, 
carrying  with  him  a careless  air  of  independence,  evinced  by  his  always  remaining 
seated  during  prayers  with  his  hand  in  his  pockets.” 

The  insufficiency  of  the  education  afforded  to  the  girls  is  evidently  shown  by  the 
great  difficulty  there  is  in  obtaining  situations  for  them,  indeed  it  is  seldom  the  case 
that  such  is  possible.  Within  my  experience  girls  have  left  the  schools  at  the  age  of  1 6, 
and  within  a very  short  time  have  returned  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  lying-in  ward 
with  illegitimate  children. — (iVofe  by  the  Chaplain.) 
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The  formation  of  district  schools,  into  which  would  be  drafted 
the  greater  portion  of  the  children  from  five  or  six  surrounding 
workhouses,  appears  to  offer  the  most  reasonable  solution  of  the 
difficulty. 

4 he  management  of  these  schools  being  vested  in  a Board 
chosen  from  among  the  Guardians  of  the  different  Unions,  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  directing  and  supervising  a system 
of  education,  would  not  be  disturbed  by  any  considerations 
foreign  to  this  object ; and  theBoard  of  management  would  have 
ample  liberty  to  direct  the  education  of  the  children  in  that  course 
which  might  be  most  conducive  to  their  future  benefit.  By  the 
separation  of  the  children  from  the  adults,  fruitful  sources  of 
contamination  and  moral  corruption  would  be  closed  ; freed  from 
the  necessity  of  conforming  to  rules  and  regulations  devised  for 
the  government  of  able-bodied  paupers,  and  no  longer  employed 
in  duties  more  conducive  to  the  economical  and  easy  adminis- 
tration of  the  establishment  than  to  their  own  improvement, 
their  industrial  education  would  be  conducted  on  a system 
which  would  fit  them  for  industrious  and  remunerative  labour. 

The  improved  position  of  the  teachers,  and  the  greater  pe- 
cuniary amount  of  their  salaries,  although  less  for  each  Union,  (if 
the  whole  amount  should  not  be  defrayed  from  the  Parliamentary 
Fund)  would  be  the  means  of  inducing  a better  class  of  teachers 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  pauper  schoolmaster,  and  a rational 
method  of  intellectual  instruction,  combined  with  a higher  tone 
of  moral  feeling,  would  be  the  inevitable  result. 

Three  objections  are  generally  urged  against  the  proposed 
plan  of  district  schools. 

1st.  The  amount  of  expense  to  be  incurred  for  the  erection 
or  renting  of  suitable  buildings,  &e. 

2nd.  The  difficulty  and  cost  of  transferring  so  frequently,  as 
it  is  assumed  would  be  the  case,  the  children  to  and  from  the 
district  school. 

3rd.  The  inexpediency  of  affording  advantages  to  pauper 
children  which  the  child  of  the  independent  labourer  is  supposed 
to  be  unable  to  obtain. 

I conceive  that  the  amount  of  primary  expense  has  been 
much  overrated ; the  facilities  afforded  for  raising  the  money 
by  loan  at  a low  rate  of  interest, and  spreading  the  reimbursement 
over  a period  of  20  years,  tend  greatly  to  lighten  the  immediate 
burden  upon  the  ratepayers,  and  but  little  account  has  been 
taken  of  the  great  prospective  saving  in  the  diminution  of 
hereditary  pauperism,  and  in  the  heading  back  of  that  ever- 
flowing  tide  which  sets  from  the  workhouse  to  the  gaol. 

It  should  also  be  considered  that  the  subject  is  not  one  to  be 
ruled  by  economical  views  only,  but  that  it  involves  the  dis- 
charge of  a moral  duty,  and  should  be  swayed  by  a higher 
motive. 
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The  sceond  objection  is,  I think,  founded  upon  an  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  actual  periods  of  residence  of  the  pauper 
children  ; early  in  my  inspection  I was  struck  with  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  children  remained  for  comparatively  long 
consecutive  periods  in  the  school,  but  that  their  progress  was 
not  commensurate  with  the  length  of  their  schooling. 

The  subjoined  Table  C contains  a tabulated  synopsis  of 
returns  bearing  upon  this  point  from  36  Unions,  scattered  over 
six  counties  of  the  southern  district ; these  returns  were  princi- 
pally extracted  by  myself,  with  the  assistance  of  the  workhouse 
governor,  from  the  books  of  the  Union  on  the  days  of  inspection. 

Table  C. — Statement  of  the  Ages  and  Periods  of  Residence  in  the  House  of  2,611 
children  present  in  the  Workhouses  of  36  Unions  in  the  Southern  District. 


Age  of  the  Children.  i Time  in  the  House.  Total. 


Under 

7 to  12. 

Over  12. 

Less  than 

0 Months  to 

More  than 

7 Years. 

6 Months. 

2 Years. 

2 Years. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

B.  G. 

B.  | G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

368'  342 

577'  497 

1 

349 

, 

328 

297 

252 

305 

269 

692 

616 

1294 

1167 

It  will  be  remarked  that  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
children  have  been  resident  in  the  workhouse  for  a longer 
period  than  two  years;  that  72  per  cent,  nearly  have  been 
resident  more  than  six  months;  and  that  28  per  cent.,  ora 
fraction  more  than  one  in  four,  have  passed  less  than  six  months 
within  the  workhouse  walls  : with  respect  to  these  last  it  must 
also  be  considered,  that  it  comprises  all  those  who  will  event- 
ually pass  into  the  other  two  divisions,  and  the  not  inconsider- 
able number  of  illegitimate  children  who  have  been  recently 
born  in  the  establishments. 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  evident  that  the  average 
juvenile  population  of  a workhouse  is  essentially  permanent 
in  its  nature  ; the  objection  urged  has  only  weight  with  respect 
to  the  usual  influx  of  children  during  the  winter  months, 
consequent  on  the  want  of  employment  among  an  agricultural 
labouring  population. 

I have  been  led  to  believe  that  even  in  this  case  the  difficulty 
would  in  practice  be  found  more  apparent  than  real,  inasmuch 
as  the  cause  of  the  influx  being  known  (i.  e.  the  want  of 
employment  consequent  on  the  season  of  the  year),  its  occur- 
rence and  duration  might  be  predicted  with  some  accuracy  ; 
and  those  children  whose  probable  period  of  residence  might, 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  or  from  former  experience, 
be  reasonably  expected  to  extend  beyond  three  months,  could 
be  sent  to  the  district  school ; the  small  remaining  number, 
whose  period  of  residence  would  be  brief  or  uncertain,  could 
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remain  at  the  different  workhouses  ; under  the  present  system 
they  derive  but  little  benefit  themselves  from  their  attendance 
in  the  schools,  and  are  productive  of  injury  to  the  other 
children,  it  would  therefore  be  manifestly  unjust  to  allow  them 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  great  prospective  benefit  of  the 
majority. 

The  third  objection  which  has  been  more  frequently  and  more 
confidently  urged  to  the  adoption  of  a system  which  would  result 
in  the  efficient  education  of  the  pauper  child,  is  that  by  so  doing 
benefits  are  conferred  upon  him  greater  than  the  child  of  the 
independent  labourer  can  obtain  ; that,  on  the  showing  of  the 
advocates  of  district  schools,  he  will  be  specially  trained  for  a 
life  of  industry  and  toil,  and  consequently  better  suited  than 
the  child  of  the  independent  labourer  for  the  employment 
which  the  latter  now  fulfils  ; it  is  further  urged  as  a corollary, 
that  parents  who  now  maintain  their  children  by  their  own 
industry  will  seek  to  procure  for  them  the  same  benefits,  by 
deserting  and  leaving  them  chargeable  to  the  parishes,  by 
which  course  they  Avould  obtain  the  double  advantage  of  an 
efficient  education  for  their  children,  and  the  relief  for  them- 
selves of  the  burden  of  their  maintenance.  Disregarding  for  the 
present  the  latter  portion  of  the  objection,  as  not  in  hannonv 
with  the  ordinary  instincts  of  human  nature,  I must  be  per- 
mitted to  observe  that  however  complete  the  system  of  the 
district  school,  it  will  still  but  imperfectly  supply  to  the  orphan 
and  deserted  child  the  want  of  home  influences  and  parental 
training,  more  particularly  in  industry  ; from  his  earliest  youth 
the  boy  is  accustomed  to  the  fields,  and  to  the  sight  of  the  "usual 
routine  of  agricultural  labour  ; the  topography  of  the  place  in 
which  he  will  hereafter  earn  his  own  living  is  known  to  him; 
he  has  accompanied  his  father  to  the  plough,  has  ridden  his 
horses  to  water,  has  gleaned  in  the  fields,  before  even  these 
services  were  required  from  him  or  paid  for  ; little  by  little  he 
slides  into  employment,  and  the  farmer  may  and  does  employ 
the  child  as  an  aid  and  assistance  to  the  father  : the  same 
routine  in  the  sphere  of  domestic  duties  fits  the  girl  for  her  own 
station  in  life,  and  many  opportunities  offer  themselves  to  the 
independent  labourers  to  procure  work  for  their  children  which 
are  not  open  to  the  children  of  a district  school.  Another  and 
a larger  view  of  the  matter  would  induce  me  to  doubt  whether, 
even  if  the  objection  held  good  in  all  its  terms,  it  might  not 
still  be  expedient  to  demur  to  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion 
at  which  the  adversaries  of  district  schools  would  wish  to  arrive. 

The  amount  of  the  education  to  be  given  to  pauper  children 
ought  not  to  be  regulated  by  the  defective  standard  of  the  usual 
education  of  the  out-door  children  ; it  would  be  impossible  to 
draw  the  line  correctly  between  what  ought  and  what  ought 
not  to  be  taught ; are  we  to  sink  their  education  to  the  level  of 
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the  most  imperfectly  educated,  or  to  fix  some  arbitrary  standard 
grounded  upon  imperfect  data,  and  modified  by  local  opinion  ? 
It  is  clear  that  the  only  true  standard  and  system  to  adopt 
is  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  fit  them  for  the  due  performance 
of  their  duties  in  life,  if  this  is  superior  to  that  attainable  by 
the  independent  labourer,  let  the  latter  be  improved  ; it  is  not 
by  impairing-  the  efficiency  of  the  pauper  schools,  that  is  by 
rendering  them  incapable  of  producing  the  desired  result,  that 
justice  can  be  done  to  the  independent  labourer,  but  it  is  by 
affording  to  him  facilities  to  obtain  the  same  instruction  for  his 
own  children. 

In  conclusion,  I beg  leave,  my  Lords,  to  express  my  grateful 
sense  of  the  many  kindnesses  and  courtesies  which  I have  re- 
ceived from  those  with  whom  my  official  duties  have  brought 
me  in  contact,  and  I shall  deeply  regret  if  the  unfavourable 
opinion  which  a strong  sense  of  duty  has  compelled  me  to  express 
of  the  state  of  workhouse  education  in  general,  or  of  some  schools 
in  particular,  should  in  anyway  disturb  the  harmony  of  my 
intercourse  with  gentlemen  whose  strenuous  and  well-intentioned 
efforts  are  unsuccessful,  chiefly  from  the  effects  of  circumstances 
beyond  their  control. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

Joshua  Ruddock. 

To  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lords  of  the 

Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 


IT. 


D 
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Tabulated  Reports,  in  detail,  by  Her  Majesty’s  Inspector  of  Schools,  J.  Ruddock,  Esq.,  on  i 
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the  Parochial  Union  Schools  of  the  Southern  District  of  England; — for  the  Year  1847-8. 


Nuumher  of 
Children  learning 
other  Subjects. 

Teacher*. 

Q 

O 

Tf 

« 

5 

Geography. 

I 

.52 

Number. 

Salary. 

1 • 

1 

£.  s.  d, 
25  0 0 

9 

* 

• 

1 

20  0 0 

15 

1 

20  0 0 

I i IT 

* 

• 

1 

15  0 0 

• 

• 

• 

1 

25  0 0 

16 

1 

30  0 0 

8 

1 

20  0 0 

• 

1 

30  0 0 

* 

1 

20  0 0 

16 

1 

25  0 0 

16 

1 

20  0 0 

6 

, 

1 

25  0 0 

1 

20  0 0 

. 

1 

20  0 0 I 

* 

* 

• 

1 

20  0 0 

16 

13 

1 

25  0 0 1 

10 

10 

• 

1 

15  0 0 

112 

23 

• 

17 

• • 

7 

12 

1 

20  0 o i 

6 

• 

• 

1 

20  0 0 

. 

. 1 

1 

20  0 0 1 

■ 

* 

• 

1 

15  0 0 

30 

t 1 

• 

1 

1 ! 

i 

} 50  0 0 ’’ 

’ 

43 

12  | 
l 

• 

C | 

• • ! 

OBSERVATIONS. 

My  remarks,  unless  it  is  otherwise  slated,  refer  to  the  impression 
received  at  tile  first  inspection,  at  the  date  recorded  in  the  Table, and 
are  relative  to  the  actual  average  condition  of  Union  Schools,  not  to 
that  which  ought  to  exist. 


The  condition  of  these  schools  at  the  period  of  my  first  visit  was  very 
unsatisfactory ; the  teachers  have  since  been  changed,  and  at  my 
second  visit  I found  improvement. 

A very  fair  boys’. school ; the  elder  children  read  well,  wrote  correctly 
bom  memory,  and  sang  in  a pleasing  manner.  I was  prevented,  by 
indisposition;  from  examining  the  girls’  school. 


...  -- .....  me  Ullliuieu  ,5  sailSIUClorv,  out  tn 

instruction  is  very  hackward. 

iloys’  ^ school  in  a fair, condition,  some  backwardness  in  arithmetic, 
burls  school,  the  elder  children  read  fairly  but  are  deficient  in  arithmetic. 

defective  schools  : no  arithmetic  was  taught  to  the  boys,  and  in  other 
better  condiUon^  " back"'ard  > thc  6irIs’  school  was  in  a lightly 

Writing  in  the  boys’  school  good,  and  the  elder  children  read  fairly:  the 
ward  filrdrirtl,feehJc  tt  y "'el1 : ^ b°‘h  8Ch°°1S  the  cl,Udre“  are  back‘ 

The  schoolmaster  is  also  porter  to  the  establishment.  The  first  class 
b.ave  ”?ade  *plerabl«  progress  in  reading,  and  write  remarkably  well  • 
somewhat  beVtercondition!1"  back«ard  > tbe  «irls’  school  was  in  a 


neau.ng  ana  writing  Ot  the  eider  boys  very  fair:  their  ini 
uncultivated.  Arithmetic  deficient.  Thc  girls  read  fairly. 

school,  reading  good  ; writing  and  geography  fai: 
intelligent  and  docile;  there  is  deficiency  in  arithmetic. 

9 Masters  ; average  salary  £29  Os. 

8 Mistresses;  average  salary  18  15s! 


children 


wfiUnr  on  mnpr  indifferently,  and  are  backward  in  arithmetic; 
The  irirls  „ R,o  d’  nn<j,  general  religious  knowledge  creditable. 

; t h,?„’ ’A  k~ “»»'  - 

Six  teachers,  average  sulnry  £21  nearly. 

n 2 
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Dale 

of 

Visit. 

UNION. 

Nature 

of 

School. 

Average  Number  in  the  Schools. 

Present  during  Examination. 

Number  of 
Child  ren 
learning  to 
Read. 

Number  of 
Children 
learning  to 
Write 

Number  of 
Children  learning 
Arithmetic. 

1 

| 

2 

3 

On  Slates. 

On  Paper. 

Addition. 

j Four  Simple  Rules. 

| Four  Compound  Rules. 

w 

V 

u. 

I 

I i\ 

is 
* , 

1848 

Cornwall — 

May  18 

St.  Austell  . . 

Boys’  . . . 

35 

34 

5 

12 

17 

19 

15 

10 

7 

. 

Girls’  . . . 

45 

43 

16 

12 

7 

9 

12 

* 

• 

• 

• 

May  15 

Bodmin  . . . 

Bovs’  . . . 

45 

41 

15 

12 

14 

26 

12 

8 

# 

Girls’  . . . 

65 

57 

22 

14 

21 

* 

36 

* 

12  to 

Sn. 

• 

May  16 

Camelford  . . 

. 

. . 

No  we 

rrkhous 

e. 

May  17 

St.  Columb  . . 

Boys’  and  Girls’ 

35 

37 

10 

19 

8 

11 

9 

3 

. 

. 

. ' 

Mixed  School. 

May  23 

Falmouth  . . 

Boys’  . . . 

20  i 

ttend  r 

satio 

ial  S 

chool 

s. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

Girls’  . , . 

40 

39 

14 

3 

22 

28 

11 

5 

17 

• 

May  11 

St.  Germans 

Boys’  and  Girls’ 

35 

25 

10 

10 

5 

5 

6 

5 

Mixed  School. 

May  24 

Helston  . . . 

• 

Boys’  and  Girls’ 

55 

41 

15 

16 

10 

10 

8 

. 

. 

Mixed  School. 

April  27 

Launceston . . 

• 

Bovs’  and  Girls’ 

70 

75 

26 

14 

35 

36 

20 

20 

12 

Mixed  School. 

May  12 

Liskeard 

Boys’  . . . 

40 

44 

15 

11 

18 

20 

19 

11 

3 

o 

. 

Girls’  . . . 

65 

57 

35 

5 

1 7 

19 

18 

20 

2 

• 

P 

< 

ro 

O i 

Penzance  • . 

• 

Boys’  . . • 

30 

27 

11 

4 

12 

15 

12 

10 

o 

. 

Girls’  . . . 

35 

41 

13 

6 

22 

21 

7 

15 

7 

1 

May  22 

Redruth.  . . 

• 

Boys’  . . . 

60 

54 

18 

24 

12 

20 

20 

20 

4 

Girls’  . . . 

70 

57 

25 

19 

13 

30 

11 

*9 

6 

April  25 

Stratton  . . . 

• 

. . 

No  w 

jrkhou 

>e. 

St.  Clement’s 

Girls'  . . . 

85 

73 

23 

20 

30 

• 

• 

10 

• 

* 

• 

May  19 

Truro, 

Probus  . 

• 

Boys’  . . . 

30 

28 

3 

12 

13 

3 

22 

5 

• 

10 

3 

773 

276 

216 

281 

244 

249 

'132 

1 109 

■ 18 

3 

773 
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Number  of 
! Children  learning 
1 other  Subjects. 

Teachers. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

* My  remarks,  unless  it  is  otherwise  stated,  refer  to  the  impression 
received  at  the  first  inspection,  at  the  dato  recorded  in  the  Table,  and 
are  relative  to  the  actual  average  condition  of  Union  Schools,  not  to 
that  which  ought  to  exist. 

£ 

a 

p* 

(3 

E 

to 

if* 

o 

h 

6 

.o 

£ 

§• 

5 

ft) 

O 

5 

2 

S 

£•  s.  d. 

7 

• 

• 

i 

i 

25  0 0 
18  0 0 

Writing  in  the  hoys’  school  very  good,  in  other  points  defective  j the 
girls  were  extremely  backward  and  deficient  in  all  subjects  ; the  two 
first  classes  of  boys  chant  very  fairly. 

* 

• 

1 

35  0 0 
18  0 0 
without 
rations. 

The  children  were  somewhat  deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  scriptures. 
They  read  fairly,  but  were  backward  in  other  subjects.  The  master 
is  a painstaking  man. 

h 

• 

i 

20  0 0 

The  majority  of  the  children  read  very  fairly  ; in  other  subjects  I can 
record  no  favourable  opinion  of  this  school. 

22 

22 

• 

i 

25  0 ‘o 

The  boys  attend  the  National  School  at  Penryn.  The  girls’ school  is 
the  most  efficient  and  complete  establishment  in  my  district ; sound 
religious  and  secular  instruction  is  here  combined  with  a thorough 
training  in  industrial  aud  domestic  duties.  Tile  mistress  is  also  the 
matron  of  the  establishment. 

5 

* 

• 

i 

25  0 0 

A school  composed  chiefly  of  very  young  children,  in  a fair  condition  ; 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  had  evidently  been  well  cared 
for. 

* 

* 

• 

i 

12  0 0 

School  held  in  the  building  appropriated  to  the  female  paupers  at 
Breage.  The  schoolmistress  is  painstaking  and  assiduous,  and  good 
discipline  is  maintained  ; the  general  result,  however,  is  not  satis- 
factory. 

* 

• 

i 

20  0 0 

A large  mixed  school  under  a mistress  only,  who  is  as  successful  as  the 
onerous  nature  of  her  duties  will  permit ; the  discipline  of  the  school 
is  good,  and  the  children  docile  and  intelligent. 

ii 

• 

• 

i 

i 

25  0 0 
18  0 0 

The  boys’  school  is  in  a very  unsatisfactory  condition  : small  progress  and 
great  want  of  intelligence.  The  girls’  school  is  somewhat  better:  the 
elder  children  read  well. 

12 

* 

• 

i 

i 

25  0 0 
resigned. 

This  school  is  tolerably  well  managed  by  the  master  ; the  acquirements 
ot  the  children  are,  however,  very  sligfit.  The  tending  and  religious 
instruction  ot  the  girls  are  good  ; the  other  subjects  had  only  lately 
been  commenced.  : 

26 

• 

i 

i 

20  0 0 
20  0 0 

Tlic  boys’  school  was  in  a very  unsatisfactory  condition ; with  the  ex- 
ception ot  a few  hoys  in  the  first  class  none  could  read,  fluently  ; their 
religious  information  was  defective,  and  the  other  subjects  proporlion- 
ably  indifferent.  The  girls  seem  better  taught,  and  to  have  profited 
more  from  the  instruction  of  the  chaplain. 

If 

i 

12  0 0 

I can  record  no  favourable  Impression  of  this  school,  except  as  to  their 
nr  m fn"°at|IOI>  ?btal"ed  ilt  a Sunday  shcool ; the  secular  instruction 

or  the  children  is  elementary  nnd  defective  ; the  room  appropriated  to 
* *Crr0°l  ,colldn<’d  dark,  ill  supplied  with  the  necessary  apparatus 

and  affording  lacilities  for  communication  with  the  other  inmates.  ’ 

• 

• 

i 

The  boys  read  fluently,  and  cypher  with  some  quickness;  the  tone 
of  thepaup"rs°  lheclnld,cn  are  u,1Plc8,i"8-  The  schoolmaster  is  one 

CO 

49 

• 

17 

5 Masters,  at  an  average  salary  of  .626  Or. 
• 10  Mistresses,  at  an  average  salary  of  18  16s." 

' The  schoolmn-ler  el  T ruro,  end  schoolmistress  nt  Peninnce,  arc  omitted . 
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l/l 

© 
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o 
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a 

c?5 
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cn 

C3 

m 

a 

Pd 

a 

u 

3 

O 

Ut 

3 

,0 

-3 

2« 

< 

£ 

O 

o 

< 

Pd 

&d 

1848 

Devonshire — 

Mar.  28 

Axmi  aster  . . . 

Boys’  . . . 

Girls’  . . . 

GO 

G5 

13 

12 

40 

23 

24 

23 

24 

• 

. 

G5 

40 

17 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

• 

* 

• 

lytar.  19 

Barnstaple  . . • 

Hoys’  . . . 
Girls’  . . . 

50 

60 

35 

49 

4 

22 

19 

7 

12 

20 

11 

20 

10 

11 

10 

8 

6 to 

Mn. 

1 

4pril  20 

Bide  ford.  • . 

Boys’  . . . 
Girls'  . . . 

35 

30 

33 

3G 

15 

16 

3 

18 

17 

5 

10 

12 

7 

4 

6 

4 

8 to 

2 

Mn. 

0 

April  17 

Creditou 

Boys’  . . . 

60 

59 

10 

19 

30 

19 

30 

17 

14 

7 

. 

Girls’  . . . 

50 

46 

15 

17 

14 

23 

8 

9 

14 

May  4 

East  Stoneliouse 

Boys’  . . . 

16 

14 

. 

2 

12 

8 

6 

4 

4 

6 

. 

(Plymouth). 

Girls’  . . . 

18 

18 

5 

9 

4 

4 

6 

Apr.  13 

Exeter  (City)  . . 

Boys’  . . . 
Girls’  . . . 

40 

30 

41 

26 

• 

13 

11 

28 

15 

21 

11 

19 

15 

13 

9 

14 

17 

14 

. 

Apr.  25 

Hols  worthy'*  . . 

. , 

No  v 

orklioi 

ise. 

Mar.  29 

Honitou 

Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Mixed  School. 

50 

56 

B.4 

G.6 

15 

6 

16 

9 

• 

13 

7 

16 

3 

9 

3 

May  3 

Kingsbridge  . . 

Boys’  . . . 

Girls’  . . . 

40 

45 

34 

40 

9 

20 

14 

11 

11 

9 

18 

11 

16 

5 

17 

9 

9 

3 

; 

May  1 

Newton  Abbot.  . 

Boys’  . . . 

Girls’  . . . 

50 

45 

40 

41 

9 

17 

• 

10 

12 

21 

12 

14 

10 

26 

13 

8 

5 

11 
9 t< 

13 

Mn. 

12 

Apr.  28 

Okehampton  . 

Boys*  and  Girls’ 
Mixed  School. 

55 

45 

22 

14 

9 

20 

10 

5 

8 t 

oMn. 

May  8 

Plymouth  . . . 

Boys’  . . . 

30 

29 

11 

8 

10 

11 

18 

• 

• 

’ 

Girls’  . . • 

25 

26 

5 

8 

13 

9 

7 

1 

• 

May  5 

Plympton  St.  Mary 

Boys’  and  Girls 
Mixed  School . 

25 

28 

11 

5 

12 

13 

4 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Apr.  13 

| South  Moltou  . . 

1 

Boys’  . . • 

Girls’  . . . 

50 

50 

49 

52 

14 

31 

18 

11 

17 

10 

4 

23 

17 

6 

1 • 

I 

4 

14 
1 . 

1 

3 

Dictation. 
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Number  of 
Children  learning 
other  Subjects 
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c. 

S 
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£ 

a 

tn 


OBSERVATIONS. 

My  remarks,  unless  it  is  otherwise  stated,  refer  to  the  impressiou  re- 
ceived at  the  first  inspection,  at  the  date  recorded  in  the  Table,  and 
are  relative  to  the  actual  uveruge  condition  of  Union  Schools,  not  to 
that  which  ought  to  exist. 


12 


47 


12 


30 


28 

9 


18 


28 

9 


14 


13 


24 


24 


17 


ii 


£.  s.  d. 

30  0 0 
20  0 0 


25  0 0 
25  0 0 
Without 
rations. 

25  0 0 


1 25  0 0 

2 15  0 0 


30  0 0 
20  0 0 


25  0 0 
15  0 0 


• 20  0 0 


26  0 0 
10  0 0 


22  0 0 
15  0 0 


1 21  0 0 


1 A l.'uinea 


1 


a-wock. 
30  0 0 
Without 
rations. 
20  0 0 


35  0 0 
1 | 25  0 0 
Without 
rations. 


Arithmetic  was  the  most  successful  portion  or  the  education  of  the  boys, 
who  are  instructed  too  exclusively  by  monitor's;  the  religions  know- 
ledge Of  the  girls  was  good,  and  they  read  fairly. 

Two  very  fair  schools,  the  religious  acquirements  and  style  of  reading 
or  the  children  being  the  most  deserving  of  praise.  The  master  was 
trained  at  Exeter. 

The  discipline  of  the  schools  is  good,  and  the  manners  of  the  children 
pleasing  ; their  instruction  is  very  , elementary ; writing  in  the  bovs’ 
school  good. 

Schools  in  an  average  condition  ; a larger  proportion  of  the  children 
than  is  usual  read  fluently  ; great  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  indus- 
trial employment  of  the  girls. 

The  condition  of  the  boys’  school  is  satisfactory,  the  master  directing 
his  attention  to  theintelligence  as  well  as  to  the  memory  of  the  children. 

1 cannot  record  any  favourable  opinion  of  the  girls’  school,  which 
owing  to  the  defective  nature  of  the  arrangements,  is  hardly  likeiv  to 
improve.  J 

Two  very  fair  schools,  which  I found  improved  at  my"  second  visit  in 
November  ; writing  in  both  schools  good  ; reading  and  religious  know-  i 
ledge  very  loir.  Their  Lordships  have  sanctioned  the  appointment  of 
a male  and  a female  pupil  teacher.  1 


Avery  pleasing  school  for  both' sexes,  under  a mistress;  an  unusual 
proportion  of  the  children  read  fluently,  and  their  religious  knowledge 
was  very  creditable  to  them.  b 

l can  record  no  favourable  impression  of  these  schools ; tiro  writing 
and  arithmetic  or  the  children  is  defective,  and  their  religious  informa- 
tion ml.  There  was  no  chaplain  attached  to  this  Union. 

A very  fair  boys’  school ; good  knowledge  of  scripture  and  of  the  cate- 
chism ; very  lair  progress  in  arithmetic  ; the  elder  children  receive 
instruction  in  geography  and  the  History  of  England.  The  presence 
ora  large  number  of  infants  was  a serious  drawback  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  girls  school.  The  care  and  attention  ofllio  chaplaiuis  apparent 
in  the  condition  of  these  schools.  1 1 

A mixed  school  under  a mistress,  which  I considered  to  be  in  averyun- 
salrsfactury  condition;  the  secular  instruction  of  the  children  was 
elementary,  and  their  acquaintance  with  scripture  nil. 

Incorporation  schools  partially  inspected,  of  which  I received  nofuvour 
able  impression.  uur 


A mixed  school  under  a mistress;  children  very  young;  instmeiirm 
elementary  and  defective.  m!trilc>>0“ 

Two  unsntisfuctoiy  schools,  mainly  the  consequence  of  tho  nrcsenc.  „r 
a lnrge  number  of  infants.  presence  of 
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c 

3 

Ph 

3 

CO 

u 

O 

u 

3 

s s 

< 

o 

o 

< 

1848 

Devonshire — 

May 

10 

Stoke  Damerel 

Boys’  . . 

25 

30 

J2 

18 

20 

10 

3 

9 

(Plymouth.) 

Girls'  . . . 

30 

36 

14 

12 

10 

14 

3 

2 

• 

• 

May 

9 

Tavistock  . . . 

Boys’  . . . 

30 

25 

1 

6 

18 

14 

7 

14 

4 

Girls’  . . . 

45 

38 

18 

6 

14 

15 

5 

10 

• 

• 

Apr. 

14 

Thomas,  St.,  Exeter 

Bovs’  . . . 

60 

56 

29 

12 

15 

41 

14 

10 

3 

2 

Girls’  . . . 

40 

37 

11 

17 

9 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Mar. 

30 

Tiverton.  . . . 

Bovs’  . . . 

50 

45 

3 

26 

16 

19 

25 

8 

9 

1 

Girls’  . . . 

60 

47 

10 

19 

18 

12 

6 

• 

• 

May 

24 

Torrington  . . . 

Boys’  . . . 

40 

39 

10 

12 

17 

10 

15 

5 

4 

4 

Girls'  . . . 

25 

26 

9 

17 

• 

9 

4 

4 

• 

• 

• 

May 

2 

Totnes  .... 

Boys’  . . . 
Girls’  . . . 

50 

41 

9 

6 

26 

15 

26 

17 

11 

11 

4 

50 

47 

25 

12 

10 

10 

10 

• 

1369 

415 

412 

542 

436 

453 

244 

196 

100 

26 

1369 

1847 

Dorsetshire — 

Oct. 

28 

Beanrinster  .... 

Boys'  .... 
Girls’ 

30 

20 

5 

8 

7 

6 

4 

3 

50 

46 

30 

8 

8 

15 

4 

4 

• 

• 

• 

Dec. 

15 

Blandford  .... 

Attend  Nationa 

1 Scho 

)ls. 

Dec. 

22 

Bridport 

Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Mixed  School. 

40 

41 

12 

9 

20 

• 

14 

2 

3 

3 

• 

Dec. 

21 

Ceruc  Abbas  . . . 

Boys’ and  Girls’ 

40 

33 

8 

15 

10 

25 

8 

a 

• 

Mixed  School. 

Dec. 

18 

Dorchester  .... 

Bovs’  and  Girls' 

50 

40 

15 

9 

16 

11 

15 

a 

10 

5 

• 

Mixed  School. 

Dec. 

10 

Poole 

Boys’  .... 

Atti 

nd  Nn' 

iona 

Sch 

ool. 

5 to 

Mn. 

Girls’  .... 

50 

40 

11 

14 

21 

24 

6 

5 

Oct. 

19 

Shaftesbury  . . • 

Boys’  nnd  Girls' 
Mixed  School. 

30 

34 

15 

8 

11 

11 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Oct. 

25 

Sherborne  .... 

Attend  Nation,- 

1 Scho 

ol. 

Dec. 

14 

Sturminster  Newton 

Bovs' nnd  Girls’ 

40 

29 

15 

6 

8 

. 

8 

• 

* 

. 

Mixed  School. 

1847-8.] 
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Number  of 
Children  learning 
other  Subjects. 

Teachers. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Dictation. 

>s 

1*4 

a 

c 

5C 

O 

6 

C 

►» 

h 

O 

(A 

h 

£ 

E 

3 

z. 

£ 

a 

3 

* Mv  remarks,  unless  it  is  otherwise  stated,  refer  to  the  impression 
received  at  the  first  inspection,  at  the  date  recorded  in  the  Table, 
and  are  relative  to  the  actual  average  condition  of  Union  Schools,  not 
to  that  which  ought  to  exist. 

£.  s.  d. 

24 

IS 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

35  0 0 
20  0 0 
Without 
rations. 
20  0 0 
15  0 0 

Incorporation  schools  in  a fair  state  of  discipline;  writing  good;  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  children  is  defective. 

The  religious  knowledge  of  the  children  is  extremely  defective,  and 
their  secular  instruction,  with  the  exception  of  arithmetic  in  the  boys’ 
school,  very  unsatisfactory. 

* 

15 

1 

1 

30  0 0 
20  0 0 

I was  unfavourably  impressed  as  to  the  condition  of  these  schools  at  mv 
first  visit,  but  found  great  improvement  at  the  second  inspection  in 
November;  the  discipline  of  the  schools  was  good. 

• 

• 

1 

1 

20  0 0 
10  0 0 

I can  record  no  favourable  impression  of  these  schools;  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  children  is  particularly  defective. 

11 

« 

1 

1 

20  0 0 
15  0 0 

Schools  in  a very  imperfect  condition;  the  mnjorilv  of  the  boys  read 
fairly,  with  that  exception  their  instruction  is  unsuccessful. 

• 

17 

1 

1 

22  0 0 
15  0 0 

A very  good  boys’  school ; the  children  display  a fair  acquaintance  with 
scripture  and  tile  catechism,  their  secular  instruction  is  also  good. 
The  girls  school  is  not  soefficient,  but  superior  to  the  average  of  Union 
schools— much  is  owing  to  the  chaplain  of  the  Union . 

162 

176 

38 

36 

* ' 

• 15  Masters;  average  salary  £25  7s.  nearly. 
19  Mistresses;  average  salary  18  3s.  ditto. 

4 

• 

• 

1 

1 

12  0 0 
30  0 0 

nn  ""satisfactory  condition  ; the  religious  instruction  of  the 
children,  especially  in  the  gills  school,  is  very  imperfect. 

• 

• 

• 

1 

18  0 0 

The  school-room  is  small  and  inconvenient, f and  hardly  suited  for  the 
instruction  of  both  sexes  together;  the  mistress  is  a painstaking  woman 

the  Sint,  nr  fh.  "'*1*  ®ome.success  "'ith  the  difficulties  of  her  fituatkm  •’ 
the  stntt  ot  the  religious  instruction  is  fairly  satisfactory.  ’ 

1 

.16  0 0 

At  my  first  visit  to  this  school  I found  some  deficiences  which  had  to  n 
great  extent  been  remedied  nt  the  period  of  the  second’iusnection  • the 
children  are  for  the  most  part  very  young.  inspection , the 

1 

20  0 0 

IJSIIrrfeC0^ rd  no  favourable  impression  of  this  school.  At  mv  second 
was  improvement!1  m°S‘er  had  '’Cen  aPPoinle<1-  unilof  wliose  care  there 

1 

10  0 0 

1 

10  0 0 

* 

• 

1 

10  0 0 

IgSSSSSaSiS; 

• The  master  of  the  Plymouth  sc 

tool  is  omitted.  + x™  .„i, , , 

T l>ew  school-rooms  have  been  provided. 
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Number  of 

Number  of 

Children 

Children 

O 

learning 

to 

learning  to 

Real! 

Write 

Date 

Nature 

O 

a 

1 

of 

UNION. 

of 

X 

W 

Visit. 

School. 

s 

bO 

a 

3 

53 

i 3 

•s 

1 

2 

3 

tn 

Ol 

H 

o 

tc 

a 

"3 

CL 

3 

i/j 

C/3 

Ch 

> 

a 

a 

< 

£ 

o 

o 

1847 

Dorsetshire — 

Dec.  13 

Wareham  and  Pur- 

Boys’  and  Girls’ 

59 

57 

30 

12 

15 

13 

20 

beclc. 

Mixed  School. 

Dec.  21 

Weymouth  .... 

Boys’  .... 

25 

22 

6 

7 

9 

10 

6 

Girls’  .... 

25 

18 

* 

5 

13 

5 

10 

Dec.  9 

Wimborue  and 

Boys’  and  Girls’ 

30 

21 

6 

5 

10 

13 

6 

Cranborne. 

Mixed  School. 

407 

153 

106 

148 

133 

101 

407 

1847 

Gloucestershire — 

Oct.  6 

Bristol  .... 

Boys’  . . . 

Girls’  . . . 

120 

102 

21 

14 

67 

29 

64 

130 

100 

35 

35 

30 

25 

20 

1848 

Boys’  . . . 

14 

29 

Jan.  25 

Cirencester . . 

40 

43 

13 

7 

23 

Girls’  . . . 

50 

61 

23 

8 

30 

* 

19 

Jau.  20 

Clifton  .... 

Boys’  . . . 

110 

90 

33 

19 

38 

75 

25 

Girls’  . . . 

65 

59 

24 

12 

23 

51 

8 

1847 
Oct.  1 

Chipping  Sodbmy. 

Boys’  . . . 
Girls’  . . 

\ 

35 

40 

29 

33 

17 

10 

7 

16 

5 

7 

a 

22 

7 

8 

1848 

Jan.  26 

Dursley  .... 

Boys’  . . . 
Girls’  . . . 

25 

26 

10 

6 

10 

8 

8 

30 

37 

5 

10 

10 

6 

Nov.  1 

Tetbury  .... 

Boys’  aud  Girls’ 
Mixed  School. 

10 

9 

5 

' 

4 

5 

4 

Jail.  26 

Thornbury  . . . 

Boys’  . . . 

Girls’  . . . 

50 

45 

41 

36 

10 

20 

10 

7 

21 

9 

10 

6 

*27 

12 

. 

666 

243 

146 

277 

266 

237 

1848 

Hampshire — 

666 

Feb.  23 

Alresfurd  . . . 

Boys'  . . . 

Girls’  . . . 

25 

20 

21 

20 

6 

5 

5 

4 

10 

11 

8 

6 

6 

Mar.  1 

Alton  .... 

Boys’  and  Girls' 

45 

50 

12 

10 

28 

27 

12 

Mixed  School. 

Mar.  0 

Alverstoke  . . . 

Boys’  nud  Girls’ 

30 

25 

4 

8 

13 

7 

18 

Mixed  School- 

Number  of 
Children  learning 
Arithmetic. 


9 

5U 


-3 

3 

3 


v. 


2 = 


— 


10 


19 

23 


11 

8 


G to  Mn, 


27 


24 


32 


18 


4 3 to  Mn, 

11  5 to  Mn 


21 

12 


133 


132 


4G 


19 


6 to  M n 


5 to  Mn 


14 
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Number  of 
Children  learning 
other  Subjects. 

Teachers. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Dictation. 

t 

8 

z> 

>. 

o 

w 

t-I 

0) 

s 

3 

% 

>* 

U 

cS 

a! 

* My  remarks,  unless  it  is  otherwise  stated,  refer  to  the  impression 
received  at  the  first  inspection,  at  the  date  recorded  in  tho  Table,  and 
aro  relative  to  the  actual  average  condition  of  Union  Schools,  not  to 
that  which  oui/ht  to  exist. 

£.  s.  d. 

0 

• 

• 

l 

15  0 Q 

I can  record  no  favourable  impression  of  this  school.  The  schoolmis- 
tress has  been  removed  since  my  second  visit. 

• 

• 

• 

1 

1 

16  0 0 
16  0 0 

I was  not  satisfied  with  the  instruction  of  the  boys;  the  girls  were  superior 
both  iu  intelligence  and  information,  which  is  rarely  the  case  in  Union 
schools.' 

• 

• 

• 

1 

15  0 1) 

A school  of  very  young  children.  I considered  them  backward  both  in 
acquirements  and  comprehension. 

10 

• 

• 

12 

* * 

2 Masters,  at  an  average  salary  of  i£14  0 0. 
10  Mistresses,  at  an  average  salary  of  17  10  0. 

* 

• 

/ 

1 

2 

22r.  a-week 
18i. a-week 
and  rations 

Incorporation  schools  not  deriving  assistance  from  the  Parliamentary 
Fund  ; the  school  arrangements  for  the  girls  and  the  industrial  system 
seemed  very  efficient  and  complete. 

16 

16 

1 

1 

25  0 0 
20  0 0 

Boys’  school  in  a fair  condition,  which  I found  improved  at  my  second 
visit ; the  teachers  are  man  and  wife,  and  are  very  painstaking  and 
zealous  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

25 

24 

1 

1* 

60  0 0 
30  0 0 

Three  large  and  important  schools  for  boys,  girls  and  infants,  held  in  a 
spacious  handsome  btiildiug,  tolerably  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
house;  the  chaplain  is  most  earnest  to  improve  the  schools;  it  is  to  be 
wished  that  the  result  were  commensurate  with  his  exertions  Trained 
teachers  are  much  needed  in  these  schools. 

8 

6 

. 

. 

1 

1 

30  0 0 
15  0 0 

I can  record  no  favourable  opinion  of  these  schools.  The  attendance  of 
many  of  ihe  children  is  very  irregular. 

. 

. 

. 

1 

1 

25  0 0 
18  0 0 

Schools  not  above  the  average  standard.  The  teachers  did  not  maintain 
good  discipline  in  the  schools. 

4 

4 

• 

1 

20  0 0 

A very  small  school ; children  very  young.  The  mistress,  who  was 
trained  at  the  Gloucester  Diocesau  School,  has  been  lately  appointed  • 
the  children  are  making  lair  progress.  1 * ’ 

21 

• 

• 

1 

1 

20  0 0 
20  0 0 

At  my  first  visit  I found  the  schools  in  a very  unsatisfactory  state-  great 
noise  and  confusion  in  the  girls’  school,  and  general  wantof  intelligence 
At  my  secoud  visit  there  was  some  improvement. 

5 Masters  ; average  salary  £32  0s. 

6 Mistresses  ; average  salary  20  10s. 

The  Bristol  teachers  are  omitted. 

80 

44 

• 

14 

2 

* 

• 

1 

1 

30  0 0 
25  0 0 

The  schoolmaster  is  also  porter  to  the  establishment.  Schools  not 
uJ»vo  the  average  standard ; tho  children  are  deficient  in  knowledge 
of  arithmetic. 

' 

' 

1 

7 1.  a-week 
without 
lodging  or 
rations. 

School  in  nn  unsatisfactory  condition;  about  25  of  the  children  could 
read  tolerably,  and  this  was  the  sum  of  their  knowledge.  Writing  v.-rv 
bad;  arithmetic  scarcely  taught.  ruing  very 

14 

1 

25  0 0 
and  rations 
without 
lodging. 

Mixed  sclioo1  under  a master,  who  was  formerly  master  of  the  National 
Tt!  i:i  10  *,*  I,4iD,tnk'"<f  man,  and  fairly  successful  in  the  school 
I ho  religious  instruction  of  the  children  is  good,  and  very  good  order 
und  discipline  are  maintained.  very  goon  order 

* At  my  first  visit  to  this  Union  t 
since  been  appointed  at  a salary  of  £ 

lere  was  no  trained  Infant  schoolmisltcss.  A tcucher  from  Glasgow  has 
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C 
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Number  of 
Children 
learning 
to  Read. 

Number  of 
Children 
learning 
to  Write 

— 

Number  of 
Children  learning 
Arithmetic. 

c n 

| 

Dale 

Nature 

0 i 

rB 

a 

a 

C3 

X 

?* 

© 

of 

UNION. 

of 

.2 

Wi 

© 

*5 

5 

Visit. 

School. 

© 

S 

3 

£ 

© 

to 

w 

tc 

.2 

a 

H3 

1 

2 

3 

cn 

© 

rt 

u 

© 

p- 

a 

© 

S 

'S 

c 

a 

o 

a. 

£ 

c 

O 

3 

a 

o . 

2 K 
— © 

t-t 

© 

S3 

« 

> 

© 

a 

a 

■5 

3 

CU 

o 

O 

<3 

fc* 

u< 

1 1848 

Hatnpshirc — 

Feb.  3 

Andover.  . 

Boys'  . . . 
Girls’  . . . 

45 

42 

14 

5 

23 

21 

21 

16 

5 

# 

45 

46 

20 

10 

16 

10 

21 

8 

• 

• 

• 

Feb.  1 

Ash 

Attend  Natior 

al Scho 

ol. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Jan.  31 

Basingstoke  . . 

Boys’  . . . 

40 

37 

2 

7 

28 

16 

24 

7 

6 

7 

7 

Girls’  . . . 

40 

47 

19 

8 

20 

22 

16 

8 

4 

* 

Feb.  9 

Catherington  . . 

Attend  Nation 

al  Sclic 

ol. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1847 

Dec.  6 

Christchurch  . . 

Boys’  and  Girls’ 

30 

30 

8 

5 

17 

24 

2 

1 

15 

mixed  school. 

1848 

Mar.  2 

Droxford  . . . 

Boys’  . . . 

16 

18 

4 

10 

4 

3 

8 

1 

1 

Girls’  . 

20 

24 

12 

* 

12 

6 

6 

* 

* 

• 

* 

Mar.  3 

Fareliam  . . . 

Boys’  . . . 

Girls’  . . . 

15 

12 

3 

5 

4 

2 

6 

3 

2 

i 

3 

25 

24 

6 

7 

11 

7 

7 

7 

• 

* 

* 

Feb.  28 

Farnborougli  . 

Attend  Nation 

al  Sclic 

ol. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1847 

Dec.  8 

Fordingbridge  . . 

Attend  Nation 

al  Sclio 

ol. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1848 
Feb.  21 

Hartley  Wintney  . 

Boys’  . . . 

Girls’  . . 

20 

25 

18 

27 

3 

12 

3. 

15 

12 

8 

5 

8 

10 

6 

8 

8 

6 

• 

• 

Mnr.  10 

Havant  .... 

Boys’  . . . 

15 

16 

4 

1 

5 

. 

. 

• 

. 

. 

. 

Girls’  . . . 

20 

14 

2 

5 

7 

7 

7 

' 

Feb.  29 

Headley.  . • . 

Attend  Nation 

al  Schc 

ol. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Feb.  9 

Hursley  .... 

Attend  Nation 

al  Sclu 

ol. 

• 

’ 

• 

• 

• 

• 

June  3 

Kingsclcrc  . 

Hoys’  nnd  Girls’ 
Mixed  School. 

50 

42 

15 

14 

13 

i 

• 27 

8 to 

Mn 

7 

7 

1847 

Dec.  3 

t.ymington  . 

Hoys’  . 

Girls’  • • • 

30 

30 

26 

35 

6 

19 

11 

6 

9 

10 

a 

10 

9 

6 

4 

10 

9 

7 

• 

• 
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Number  of 
Children  learning 
other  Subjects. 

Teachers 

OBSERVATIONS. 

* My  remarks,  unless  it  is  otherwise  stated,  refer  to  the  impression 
received  at  the  (list  inspection,  at  the  date  recorded  in  the  Table,  and 
are  relative  to  the  actual  average  condition  of  Union  schools,  not  to 
that  which  ought  to  exist. 
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5 

a 
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c- 

2 

b 

SC 

o 

o 

>» 

O 

31 

£ 

® 

S3 

E 

3 

z 

>» 

Js 

"3 
c n 

£.  s.  d. 

14 

15 

• 

• 

1 

1 

30  0 0 
18  0 0 

A very  fair  boys’ school;  the  children  had  a good  knowledge  of  scrip- 
ture and  wrote  well ; the  girls’  school  is  uot  so  generally  efficient  as 
the  boys’,  but  the  tone  in  reading  of  the  children  is  better. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• • 

This  is  a small  school  under  “ Gilbert’s  Act.”  Four  girls  go  to  the 
neighbouring  National  School. 

15 

16 

15 

15 

1 

1 

27  6 0 
20  0 0 

An  extremely  efficient,  well-managed  boys’  school ; the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  children  is  excellent,  and  their  secular  education  in- 
telligent and  successful.  Their  Lordships  have  sanctioned  the  ap- 
pointment of  a pupil-teacher  to  this  school.  I am  not  able  to  report 
favourably  of  the  girls’  school. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• • 

A small  Union  where  the  children  attend  the  National  School  of  the 
place. 

9 

• 

• 

1 

15  0 0 

A very  excellent  mixed  school  under  a mistress,  who,  without  special 
training  or  assistance,  is  eminently  successful  in  the  conduct  of  her 
school;  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  is  extremely  good; 
and  their  secular  education  well  cared  for.  Their  Lordships  have  sanc- 
tioned the  appointment  of  a female  pupil-teacher  in  this  school. 

• 

• 

• 

1 

1 

30  0 0 
20  0 0 

The  schoolmaster  is  also  porter  to  the  establishment.  I found  the 
schools  in  a very  unsatisfactory  condition,  which  had  not  been  altered 
at  the  period  of  my  second  visit. 

• 

• 

• 

1 

1 

20  0 0 
15  0 0 

1 he  schoolmaster  is  also  porter  ; the  schools  not  above  the  average 
standard  ; the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  being  the  most  de- 
serving of  praise. 

* * 

Two  girls  attend  the  National  School,  and  six  boys  are  said  to  be  in- 
structed by  one  of  the  inmates  ; they  could  barely  read;  did  not 
know  the  commandments,  and  one  boy  could  hardly  stumble  through 
the  Lord  s Prayer.  ° 

* 

* 

• 

• 

* * 

The  majority  of  the  children  attend  the  National  School  of  the  place  : 
there  are  a certain  number,  not  of  age,  to  be  admitted  into  it,  who 
ought  to  receive  instruction  in  the  house. 

8 

10 

10 

1 

1 

25  0 0 
25  0 0 

Schools  not  above  the  average  standard,  but  improving;  the  hoys  have 
a fair  knowledge  of  scripture,  and  seem  intelligent;  the  elder  girls  read 
very  well.  I he  schoolmaster  is  ulso  porter  to  the  establishment. 

• 

• 

• 

1 

1 

^43  0 0 

Two  very  fair  schools;  the  children  are  intelligent,  and  displayed  a 
very  fair  acquaintance  with  scripture  and  wrote  well;  there  was 
some  deficiency  in  other  points,  which  at  my  second  visit  I found 
remedied. 

• 

• 

• 

* * 

A small  union  undor  ■'  Gilbert’s  Act two  girls  and  one  boy  (under  9 
years  oi  age)  go  to  the  National  School ; six  boys  (under  15)  are  consi- 
dered too  old  to  go  to  school,  and  assist  in  the  work  of  the  hcr.ss. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Se\cn  children  attend  the  National  School  of  thepluce. 

15 

• 

• 

2 

35  0 o 

Tlic  master  is  also  porter  to  the  establishment  Schools  in  a fair  aver- 
age condition ; the  children  seem  intelligent  anil  under  good  control. 

• 

9 

• 

1 

1 

20  0 0 
15  0 0* 

I can  record  no  favourable  impression  of  theso  schools. 

Each  receives  £15  in  lieu  of  hoard  and  lodging. 
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Date 

of 

Visit. 

UNION. 

Nature 

of 

School. 

Average  Number  in  the  Schools. 

Present  during  Examination. 

Number  of 
Children 
learning  to 
Read. 

Number  of 
Children 
learning  to 
W rite 

Number  of 
Children  leamfjJ 
Arithmetic®] 

1 

2 

3 

On  Slates. 

On  Paper. 

Addition. 

Four  Simple  Rules. 

fa 

a 1 

® -a 

3 .?  ) 

« - , 

3 "H 

e 5 

III 

£ si 

1847 

Hampshire — contd. 

Dec.  2 

New  Forest  • . 

Boys’  . . . 

30 

26 

4 

11 

11 

18 

8 

10 

8 

. 1 

Girls’  . . . 

35 

28 

10 

. 

18 

14 

6 

12 

1848 

Feb.  24 

Petersfield  . . . 

Boys’  and  Gills’ 

20 

28 

26 

2 

. 

. 

. .j 

Mixed  School. 

March  7 

Portsea  Island . . 

Bovs’  . . . 

65 

82 

21 

28 

33 

26 

25 

17 

10 

8 1 9 

Girls’  . , . 

70 

73 

21 

25 

27 

43 

30 

18 

12 

* *’ 

1847 

Dec.  7 

Ringwood  . . • 

Boys’  . . . 

20 

18 

7 

2 

9 

6 

2 

• 

. 

Girls’  . . 

20 

16 

8 

i 

7 

7 

4 

o 

• 

. .. 

1848 

Feb.  10 

Romsey  .... 

Boys'  . . . 

18 

16 

5 

6 

5 

9 

7 

3 

6 

to  Mn.  1 

Girls’  . 

20 

24 

10 

6 

8 

5 

12 

11 

• 

. i 

Feb.  7 

Southampton  . . 

• t 

- 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

" 'I 

Feb.  8 

South  Stoneham  . 

Boys’  . 

20 

28 

9 

8 

11 

6 

16 

3 

6 

3 ! : 

Girls’  . 

30 

34 

16 

5 

13 

9 

5 

5 

* j 

Feb.  4 

Stockbridge.  . 

Boys’  and  Girls" 

20 

24 

7 

i 

16 

11 

n 

8 

j 

Mixed  School. 

Feb.  2 

Whitchurch  . . 

Attend  Natio 

lal  Sell 

ool. 

• 

• 

• 

# 

• 

• 

April  7 

Wight,  Isle  of  . . 

Boys’  • . • 

(15 

65 

14 

10 

41 

10 

41 

OO 

12 

. 7 1 

Girls'  . . . 

70 

65 

20 

15 

30 

46 

19 

20 

11  to  Me. 

Feb.  11 

Winchester,  New  . 

Boys’  . . . 

20 

19 

4 

■ 15 

4 

5 

6 

5 

4 ' • j 

Girls’  . . 

20 

20 

4 

4 

12 

8 

8 

4 

4 

* 



• 

1140 

360 

254 

526 

431 

419 

253 

162 

32 'Si 

j 

1140 

/ 
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amber  of 
en  learning 
r Subjects. 

Teachers. 

tr. 

f 

ec 

1 

O 

History. 

Number. 

Salary. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

* My  remarks,  unless  it  is  otherwise  stated,  refer  to  the  impression 
received  at  the  first  inspection,  at  the  date  recorded  in  the  Table, 
aud  are  relative  to  the  actual  average  condition  of  Union  schools,  not 
to  that  which  ought  to  exist. 

| £.  s,  d. 

, 

• 

i 

14  0 0 

These  schools  were  much  below  the  average  standard;  the  religious 

• 

• 

i 

| 15  0 0 

instruction  of  the  children  is,  however,  fairly  satisfactory. 

• 

1 

i 

20  0 0 

The  schoolmistress  is  a good  nurse  for  the  infants  and  nothing  more. 
The  instruction  of  the  children  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  ; of28  present,  2 
only  could  read  in  the  simplest  part  of  the  second  Lessou  Book  of  the 
Irish  Commissioners  of  Education. 

20 

i 

40  0 0 

Two  large  and  important  schools.  The  boys’  school  in  a fair  condition; 

18 

l 

30  0 0 

some  deficiency  is  however  apparent  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
younger  children,  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  there  being  but  one 
teacher  for  so  large  a number  of  boys.  I can  record  no  favourable 
impression  of  the  girls’  school. 

N.13.  A pupil-teacher  has  since  been  appointed  in  the  boys’  school. 

• 

• 

i 

Is.  3d. 
a-week. 

One  of  the  inmates  has  charge  of  the  instruction  of  the  hoys.  The  con- 
dition of  both  schools  is  defective;  about  half  the  children  can  read. 

* 

i 

20  0 0 

but  without  understanding  what  is  read.  Their  religious  knowledge  is 
meagre,  and  the  other  points  of  education  elementary. 

i 

25  0 0 

Buth  schools  of  about  the  average  standard  ; at  my  second  visit  I found 

• 

i 

15  0 0 

some  improvement;  the  chief  deficiency  is  in  arithmetic. 

' 

• 

• 

The  Court  of  Governors  of  this  Incorporation  declined  to  permit  the 
inspection  of  the  schools. 

. 

i* 

10  0 0 

These  schools  are  below  the  average  standard;  some  of  the  elder 

* 

1 

25  0 0 

children  read  fluently  and  their  religious  instruction  is  fair;  in  other 
respects  I found  them  defective. 

• 

• 

X 1 15  0 0 
without  board 
or  lodging. 

Average  schools.  The  children  are  for  the  most  part  very  young.  The 
mistress  strives  to  impart  to  them  her  own  scanty  stock  of  knowledge. 

* 

* 

' | 

• • ! 

Eight  boys  and  two  girls  attend  the  National  School  at  Overton;  their 
education  is  very  defective. 

41 

19 

1 

45  0 0 

Two  large  and  important  schools,  to  which  an  infant  school  has  since 

1 

1 

1 

20  0 0 

been  added  ; the  condition  of  both  schools  is  very  satisfactory ; great 
credit  is  due  to  the  schoolmistress  for  the  order  and  discipline  of  the 
school,  and  for  the  etTiciency  of  the  industrial  training  of  the  children; 
their  acquaintance  with  scripture  was  highly  pleasing.  Their  Lord- 
ships have  sanctioned  the  appointment  of  pupil-teachers  in  these 
schools. 

. 

• 

1 

25  0 0 1 

The  religious  instruction  of  the  boys  and  their  acquaintance  with  arith- 

1 

17  0 0 

metic  was  very  good  ; in  oilier  respects  I can  record  no  favourable 
opinion  of  the  schools.  The  master  is  also  porter  to  the  establish- 
ment. 

113 

44 

37 

15  Masters;  average  salary  £25  14s.  nearly 

19  Mistresses ; average  salary  19  5s.  nearly 

The  schoolmistress  at  Alton  anil  the  master  at  Ringwood  are  omitted. 

mute  of  tile  house  has  the  charge  of  the  children,  anil  instructs  them  In  reading  and  the  catechism;  his 
;ion  is  5s.  a quarter.  1 he  master  of  the  National  School  attends  twice  a-week  to  instruct  hoys  and 
riling  and  arithmetic;  for  this  he  receives  £10.  a-vour.  The  salary  of  the  mistress  is  in  addition  to 
ts  and  fuel,  hut  she  provides  her  own  rations. 
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1 

■s 

B 

Number  of 
Children 
learning  to 
Bead. 

Number  of 
Children 
learning  to 
Write 

N umber  of 
Children  learning 
Arithmetic. 

c n 

Date 

N ature 

93 

a 

tn 

s 

93 

of 

UNION. 

of 

.2 

as 

X 

cn 

£ 

A 

_9C 

Vi.it. 

M 

w 

-a 

School. 

£ 

3 

£ 

0) 

to 

a 

a 

93 

> 

bo 

a 

3 

•3 

a 

a> 

tn 

93 

1 

2 

3 

Cfl 

«5 

J3 

t73 

a 

U 

93 

&. 

«3 

a 

P 

.2 

'•3 

-a 

© 

"5* 

a 

55 

o 

a 

o 

& 

£ 

o 

O 

3 

-3 

a 

a 

3 . 

11= 

s-: 

< 

£ 

O 

o 

< 

Us 

f* 

1848 

Oxfordshire — 

Jan.  17 

Banbury  . . . 

Bovs’ 

45 

46 

16 

12 

18 

19 

27 

n 

15 

2 

11 

Girls’ 

. . . 

35 

41 

17 

10 

14 

19 

22 

10 

14 

• 

• 

Jan.  14 

Bicester  .... 

Bn  vs’ 

. 

15 

14 

4 

10 

3 

6 

2 

8 

. 

Girls’ 

. . . 

30 

32 

15 

3 

14 

• 

15 

6 

• 

• 

• 

Jan.  12 

Chipping  Norton  . 

Bovs’ and  Girls’ 

40 

49 

17 

14 

18 

11 

24 

. 

. 

. 

Mixed  School. 

1847 

Dec,  28 

Headington.  . . 

Bovs’ 

30 

36 

9 

7 

10 

14 

12 

4 

6 

. 

Girls' 

. . . 

30 

21 

5 

9 

7 

3 

11 

4 

* 

* 

1848 
Jan.  10 

Henley  .... 

Bovs’ 

30 

49 

25 

8 

24 

17 

20 

8 

8 

Girls’ 

• • • 

35 

41 

13 

20 

10 

' 

* 

1847 

Dee.  31 

Oxford,  City  . . 

Boys’ 

40 

37 

7 

15 

15 

10 

21 

3 

3 

7 

2 

Girls’ 

• • • 

40 

37 

6 

14 

17 

7 

5 

• 

* 

• 

• 

Dee.  29 

Thame  .... 

Boys’ 

50 

57 

21 

m 

14 

18 

14 

. 

11 

_• 

Girls’ 

. . . 

40 

47 

9 

17 

7 

Dec.  30 

Witney  .... 

Boys’ 

Girls’ 

. . . 

70 

GO 

80 

68 

37 

23 

24 

15 

19 

30 

13 

22 

29 

28 

10 

7 

s 

4 

• 

1848 

Jau.  11 

Woodstock  . . 

Bovs’ 

25 

38 

20 

10 

8 

9 

, 

Gto 

Mn. 

3 1 

Girls’ 

35 

37 

23 

14 

/ 

7 

4 

. 

720 

246 

162 

255 

178 

245 

79 

73 

32 

16 

63 

57 

atT 

lame  ti 

ot  data 

led. 

1847 

Somersetshire — 

720 

Sept.  30 

Axbridgc  . . . 

Boys’ 

Girls’ 

. . . 

70 

50 

78 

42 

38 

16 

20 

4 

20 

22 

16 

13 

20 

19 

29 

11 

19t< 

10 

iMn. 

Sept.  21 

Bath 

Boys’ 

Girls' 

. . . 

SO 

70 

79 

55 

•j2 

:\s 

IG 

41 

17 

38 

43 

41 

12 

20 

10 

18 

30 

41 

Sept.  29 

lledmiuster  . • . 

Boy>’ 

Girls’ 

. . . 

50 

50 

39 

36 

12 

19 

10 

17 

17 

27 

6 

17 

11 

20 

7 

17 

6 

1847-8.] 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

• My  remarks,  unless  it  is  otherwise  stated,  refer  to  the  impression 
received  nt  the  first  inspection,  at  the  date  recorded  in  the  Table,  and 
ate  relative  to  the  actual  average  condition  of  Union  schools,  not  to 
that  which  ought  to  exist. 


Number  of 

Children  lenrning 

Teachers 

other  Subjects. 

>. 

.£ 

3 

n 

hi 

hi 

4) 

o 

tx 

?, 

S 

C3 

a 

O 

s 

z 

03 

£. 

S 

d 

1 

20 

0 

0 

• 

• 

1 

15 

0 

0 

. 

# 

1 

30 

0 

0 

• 

• 

• 

1 

20 

0 

0 

• 

• 

• 

1 

25 

0 

0 

• 

• 

• 

1 

1 

|30  0 

0 

1 

15 

0 

0 

‘ 

• 

1 

15 

0 

0 

1 

20 

0 

0 

1 

20 

0 

0 

1 

20 

0 

’o 

1 

20 

0 

0 

1 

20 

0 

0 

• 

1 

20 

0 

0 

■ 

1 

16 

0 

0 

i 

• 

16 

* 

20 

1 

30 

0 

0 

22 

* 

1 

20 

0 

0 

23 

41 

23 

st-10 

0 

0 

C 2nd20 

0 

0 

* 

1* 

30 

0 

0 

• 

J 

30 

0 

0 

1 

15 

0 

0 

The  hoys  were  very  proficient  in  arithmetic  ; in  other'respects  the  schools 
were  below  the  average  standard. 

Schools  in  a fairly  satisfactory  state  ; writing  from  memory  and  spelling 
good.  The  average  number  of  boys  is  small,  seldom  exceeding  15.  ° 

I can  record  no  favourable  impression  of  this  school.  At  my  first  visit 
the  mistress  had  not  long  held  the  situation  ; I found,  however,  no  im- 
provement at  my  second  visit. 

I found  these  schools  at  my  first  visit  in  a very  defective  condition- 
since  then  the  boys  have  been  sent  to  a National  School  lately  erected’ 
the  master  ot  which  reports  favourably  oNheir  progress.  I did  not  find 
much  change  m the  state  of  the  girls’  school. 

The  boys’  school  was  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  ; the  schoolmaster 
was  formerly  an  inmate  of  the  house ; the  children  were  most  successful 
nminth"'m'C'  -P®  d'f.il,Iine,a"d  order  of  the  girls'  school  was  good, 
I,*r.  J0r.lty  co“!d  read  fluently  ; none  wrote  on  paper,  and 
arithmetic  was  barely  taught  them.  1 F ’ 

These  schools  are  rather  below  the  average  standard ; at  my  second 
visit,  however,  I found  some  improvement.  The  girls’  school  is  held 
m an  inconvenient,  ill-lighted  apartment.  * ‘ 

Period  of  my  first  visit  there  was  no  schoolmaster.  The  girls’ 
school  was  not  in  a satisfactory  condition,  uiid  the  junior  children 
seemed  to  have  been  neglected.  junior  children 

fedive  K,°US  ,nslr,,ctlon  of  children  is,  however,  still  dB 

7 Masters,  at  an  average  salary  of  £20  15s.  nearly. 

J Mistresses,  at  an  average  salary  of  18  9s.  J 


burthesdS 

asiutnnee  ® ° '“rgca“  averaS°  -"mberof  children  will, out 


'i  he 


saiwsssrafi  * 


' “I”  l,crlou  O'  my  first  visit.the 

ssssss&isi is. “■£ sw&rr 

l ruction  of  thechildrcn  in  eitl 
- — — -WH  also  defective.  The  leacht 

-d  a-lar^pVoportion 

species  of  infant  nursery,  who  receive  sortie 


industrial  arrangement,  am  very  ffflden°t! 
r.ebdu ' "ilh  ,t,le  re,iKioi>«  instruction  of  thect 
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Number  of 
Children 
learning  to 
Bend. 

Number  of 
Children 
learning  to 
Write 

Number  of 
Children  learning 
Arithmetic. 
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B 
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p 
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£ 
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p 
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V 
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TJ 

c/5 

b 
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l/= 
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< 

£ 

o 

o 

< 

rt 

2- 

1847 

Somersetshire — 

Nov. 

9 

Bridgewater 

, 

Boys’ 

• • • 

50 

39 

18 

4 

17 

22 

17 

8 

10 

2 

• 

Girls’ 

• • • 

50 

24 

10 

6 

8 

12 

12 

5 

7 

* 

* 

Oct. 

29 

Cliard  . . . 

Bovs’ 

• • • 

70 

62 

28 

16 

18 

50 

12 

10 

7 

Girls’ 

• • P 

60 

53 

20 

17 

16 

11 

15 

18 

8 to 

Mo. 

Nov. 

11 

Clutton  . . . 

Bovs’ 

• • • 

50 

35 

6 

11 

18 

5 

18 

5 

15 

Girls’ 

• • • 

40 

29 

9 

5 

15 

15 

8 

11 

4 

• 

* 

Nov. 

3 

Dulverton  . . 

• 

No  r 

o 

eP 

■s 

o 

ise. 

Oct. 

14 

Fronre  . . . 

. 

Roys’ 

• • • 

60 

49 

9 

20 

20 

12 

17 

9 

12 

IS 

. 

Girls’ 

• • • 

60 

54 

32 

9 

13 

7 

14 

15 

7 

• 

‘ 

Nov. 

10 

Keynsham  . . 

Boys’ 

30 

22 

7 

4 

11 

8 

5 

2 

4 to 

Mu. 

. 

Gills’ 

45 

34 

16 

7 

11 

21 

9 

9 

* 

• 

' 

Nov. 

1 

Langport  . . 

• 

Boys’  and  girls’ 
Mixed  School. 

70 

58 

30 

15 

13 

27 

15 

6 

1 1 to 

Mn. 

■ 

Oct. 

13 

Shepton  Mallet 

• 

Boys’ 

Girls' 

• • • 

35 

30 

31 1 

25  3 

25 

10 

21 

9 

23 

18 

3 

• 

• 

Nov. 

4 

Taunton  . . 

Boys’ 

Girls' 

40 

50 

19 

14 

17 

17 

20 

6 

2 

13 

. 

• • • 

80 

64 

24 

18 

22 

40 

12 

18 

6 

Nov. 

Wellington  . . 

• 

Boys’ 

Girls’ 

• • • 

35 

32 

16 

5 

11 

5 

12 

8 

4 

• • • 

40 

34 

13 

9 

12 

20 

* 

14 

• 

* 

• 

Oct. 

12 

Wells  . . , 

• 

Bovs’ 

40 

32 

15 

5 

42 

14 

10 

17 

4 to 

Mn. 

. 

Girls’ 

• . . 

45 

40 

20 

12 

8 

10 

9 

7 

' 

Nov. 

5 

Williton . . . 

Boys’ 

Girls’ 

30 

27 

4 

6 

17 

7 

17 

6 

9 

12; 

• • • 

30 

26 

7 

9 

10 

7 

10 

5 

1 

Oct. 

22 

Wincauton  . • 

• 

Boys’  and  girls’ 
Mixed  School. 

40 

35 

18 

6 

11 

4 

10 

14 

• 

• 

Oct. 

2G 

Yeovil  . , . 

Boys' 

Girls’ 

35 

29 

12 

7 

10 

12 

17 

•9 

6 

3 

. . . 

40 

37 

26 

5 

6 

8 

12 

5 

* 

* 

. 

1,250 

491 

108 

451 

486 

414 

306 

220 

93 

12 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

My  remarks,  unless  it  is  otherwise  stated,  refer  to  tlio  impression, 
received  at  the  flrst  inspection,  at  the  date  recorded  in  the  Table,  anil 
are  relative  to  the  actual  average  condition  of  Union  schools,  not  to 
that  which  ought  to  exist. 


The  elder  boys  read  tolerably  well,  but  in  other  respects  the  schools 
were  not  in  a satisfactory  condition.  The  younger  children  seemed  to 
have  been  much  neglected  : the  schoolmaster  also  instructed  8 boys  in 
tailoring,  the  schoui-room  serving  as  a workshop. 

The  religious  instruction  of  the  girls  is  admirable,  but  I cannot  re 
favourably  of  their  attainments  either  in  arithmetic  or  writing  There 
is  a small  gallery  for  infants  in  the  girls’  school.  I can  record  no 
favourable  opinion  of  the  boys’  school,  in  which  there  has  been  a 
frequent  change  of  teachers. 

rite  religious  instruction  of  the  children  in  these  schools  was  extremelv 
defective  : the  teachers,  although  moderately  competent,  were  prevented 
by  a multiplicity  of  other  ^duties  from  devoting  sufficient  care  and 
attention  to  the  children. 

Hie  ■schoolmaster  was  trained  at  Winchester;  he  manages  the  school 
remarkably  well  ; I considered  it  to  be  in  a satisfactory  condition, 
f he  girls  school  is  also  a fair  average. 

The  instruction  of  the  children  was  very  elementary,  but  at  my  second 
visit,  the  teachers  having  been  changed,  I found  improvement,  parti- 
cularly in  the  girls  school.  1 

I can  record  no  favourable  impression  of  this  school.  A minute  ex- 
amination at  my  second  visit,  showed  considerable  deficiency  in  tlic 
religious  knowledge  of  the  children.  , 

4t  my  second  visit  I found  fair  progress  in  both  schools,  particularly 
in  the  girls  school,  the  state  of  which,  both  as  to  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion, is  highly  creditable  to  the  mistress. 


The 


The  defective 


Since  my  first  visit  the  two 


At 


, . oreu  uiiiiogou,  1 luutm 

ind  improvement. 

ir  111  ll"  average  salary  of  £26  12s.  nenrlv. 

1C  Mistresses, at  au  average  salary  of  it'14  0 ditto. 


* A Schoolmaster  has  since  been  appointed  with  a salary  of  £30. 
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are  relative  to  the  actual  averuge  condition  of  Union  schools,  not  to 
that  which  ought  to  exist. 
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The  girls  are  in  the  school  in  the  morning,  and  the  boys  in  the  after- 
saUsfactory  secular  knowledge  was  fair,  and  religious  instruction 

Schools  below  the  average  standard  ; there  was  ‘some  deficiency  in  the 
religious  acquirements  of  the  children.  y 

Til“r!t.”!' 3 from  tbis  Union  were  not  taken  at  the  time  of  inspection. 

J was  not  favourably  impressed  with  the  condition  of  tile  schools. 

The  schools  were  in  a transition  state  at  the  period  of  mv  first  visit  • at 
U^hl  in1P,eCti°n-,  thcre  "as  some  lavement  ?n  the  boys’ 

» e girls  school  u as  still  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 

I was  not  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  these  schools  at  either  visit  • 
'S'  mstruction  of  the  children  was  particularly Toll fve 
shortly  after  my  second  Visit  the  teachers  were  removed.  * 

A-rX'l  Sibh„°?»  i~iWhj-m'hC  inst.ruct!on  children  is  of  the  lowest 

”ta“e  - llle  teacher  little  superior  to  an  ordinary  labourer’s  wife. 

Schools  below  the  average  standard.  In  both  schools  the  progress  of  I 
the  children  in  writing  and  arithmetic  was  very  unsatisfactory'.  ° I 

At  my  first  visit  I was  much  pleased  with  the  acquirements  of  the 
children  both  schools;  the  boys’  school  was  inn.  “nsatisfectorv 
state  at  my  second  visit,  owing  to  the  illness  and  subsequent  “™tb  c?f 
perform*100'’  "’h°SU  dul‘US  the  Bch°°lnrnsler  had  been  called  upon  to 

Vet 

found  some  improvement  at  my  second  visit.  * * 

’Kirtss: 

S^h-asra«A^-«SsS 

i,  , "““'J'*'  ■n.tr.Llloi.  lit  ill,  clilldren 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

My  remarks,  unless  it  is  otherwise  stated,  refer  to  the  impression, 
received  at  the  first  inspection,  at  the  date  recorded  in  the  Table,  and 
are  relative  to  the  actual  average  condition  of  Union  schools,  not  to 
that  which  ought  to  exist/ 


The  schoolmistress  was  an  assiduous,  intelligent  teacher,  whose  efforts 
would  have  been  more  successful  had  her  duties  been  less  onerous  ; 
she  has  since  emigrated. 

I can  record  no  favourable  opinion  of  these  schools.  The  teachers  have 
since  left,  and  the  master  is  now  porter  to  the  Lymington  Workhouse. 
The  chairman  is  most  anxious  to  render  the  education  of  the  children 
efficient. 

The  religious  instiuction  of  the  girls  was  extremely  good.  The  school- 
master had  lately  been  appointed  (since  left),  and  the  boys  were  pro- 
gressing favourably.  At  my  second  visit  I was  favourably  impressed 
as  to  the  abilities  of  the  new  schoolmaster. 

The  elder  children  attend  the  National  School ; some  of  the  younger 
receive  elementary  instruction  from  a paid  schoolmistress  iu  the 
workhouse. 

10  Masters,  at  an  average  salary  of  £ 27  2 0 
17  Mistresses,  at  an  nverage  salary  of  21  0 0 nearly. 
Caine  schoolmaster  omitted. 
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June  5th,  1849. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  reference  to  the  subject  mentioned  when  you  were  here 
last  week,  viz.,  the  inefficiency  of  workhouse  schools  as  at  present  con- 
ducted, I beg  to  state,  that  during  the  time  I have  been  chaplain  to  this 
Union,  now  12  years,  I do  not  remember  more  than  two  or  three  instan- 
ces of  girls  from  the  school  who  have  conducted  themselves  well,  and 
remained  in  their  places  at  service.  Many,  no  doubt,  I have  altogether 
lost  sight  of;  but  many,  I am  sorry  to  say,  when  they  have  been  pro- 
vided with  places,  almost  immediately  return  to  the  house  to  lead  a life 
of  listless  inactivity,  or,  what  is  worse,  they  take  to  abandoned  courses, 
as  our  streets  at  night  but  too  fully  testify,  and  become  utterly  lost. 
These  periodically  enter  the  house,  and  serve  as  a sort  of  nest-egg  of 
corruption  and  contamination  to  the  others.  The  average  number  of 
girls  in  the  school  is  between  45  and  50,  and  the  same  also  in  the  boys’ 
school. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  boys  may  have  turned  out  well.  I do 
not  remember,  however,  more  than  two ; whilst  I grieve  to  say  no  less 
than  seven,  after  undergoing  various  degrees  of  punishment  for  petty 
thefts  and  other  offences,  have  been  transported.  This  is  certainly  a 
melancholy  tale  to  tell,  but  I see  no  end  to  it  so  long  as  the  present 
incomplete  system  of  workhouse  education  is  pursued. 

I am,  &c., 
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Report  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  H.G.  Bowyer,  Esq., 
on  the  Schools  of  Parochial  Unions  in  the  Eastern  and  Midland 
Districts  of  England , comprising  the  Counties  of  Lincoln,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Nottingham,  Leicester,  North- 
ampton, Bedford,  Warwick,  and  Stafford,  and  a portion  of 
Essex  and  Hertfordshire for  the  year  1S47-8. 

My  Lords, 

The  District  of  Inspection  assigned  to  me  by  your 
Lordships  comprises  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Nottingham,  Leicester,  Northamp- 
ton, Bedford,  Warwick,  and  Stafford,  together  with  a portion 
of  Essex  and  Hertfordshire. 

The  number  of  unions  included  within  this  area  is  143  ; of 
these  4 possess  no  schools ; the  children,  owing  to  their  small 
number,  being  instructed  in  a neighbouring  parochial  school. 
Itt  three  others,  the  elder  boys  alone  are  instructed  out  of  the 
house.  I have,  however,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  numbers 
were  sufficiently  large  to  render  it  expedient,  examined  those 
children  at  the  workhouse,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  working  of 
that  arrangement,  and  ensure  their  not  being  neglected.  De- 
ducting the  4 above-mentioned,  there  remain  139  unions  in 
which  the  children  are,  either  entirely  or  partially,  instructed 
in  the  workhouse. 

The  total  number  of  schools  in  these  workhouses  is  246,  of 
which  5 are  mixed  schools  conducted  by  a master  and  mistress, 
and  31  under  a mistress  alone,  leaving  103  boys’ schools,  103 
girls’  schools,  and  4 infant  schools. 

All  these  schools,  excepting  3,  I have  visited  twice,  at  an 
interval  of  about  six  months. 

The  total  number  of  inspections  is  therefore  489,  in  the 
course  of  which  I have  examined  16,687  children,  or  9,097  in 
the  first  tour,  which  took  place  during  the  Autumn  and 
Winter,  and  7,590  in  the  second,  which  occupied  the  Spring, 
Summer,  and  Autumn.  In  my  second  tour  I also  examined, 
according  to  your  Lordships’  instructions,  the  schoolmasters 
and  most  of  the  schoolmistresses,  preliminary  to  the  further 
examinations  for  certificates,  which  are  to  commence  next  year. 

In  the  course  of  these  labours,  extending  over  a period  of 
13  months,  namely,  from  the  14th  of  October,  1847,  to  the  15th 
of  November,  1848, 1 have  travelled  the  distance  of  6,619  miles. 

It  has  been  my  constant  and  anxious  endeavour,  in  the  per- 
formance of  my  duties,  to  maintain  the  best  understanding 
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with  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors,  and  to  act,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  ; 
and  I feel  great  pleasure  in  adding  that  I have  always 
received  the  most  cordial  and  effective  assistance  from  the 
former,  especially  from  Sir  John  Walsham  and  Mr.  Weale,  and 
the  most  energetic  support  from  the  Poor  Law  Board,  when- 
ever any  occurrence  presented  itself  Avhich  required  its  inter- 
ference. It  is  a still  more  gratifying  fact  that  such  interference 
was  very  rarely  called  for ; and  that  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
have,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  readily  granted  all  the 
hooks,  maps,  and  apparatus,  and  carried  out  all  the  alterations 
which  I thought  it  my  duty  to  recommend. 

In  laying  before  your  Lordships  the  results  of  my  inspec- 
tion, I shall  consider  my  subject  under  the  two  heads,  of 
intellectual  education,  and  industrial  training. 

Intellectual  Education. — The  organization  of  the  workhouse 
schools  in  my  district  is  simple  and  uniform.  The  number  of 
classes  varies  with  the  size  of  the  school ; but  the  commonest 
division  is  that  into  four  classes,  of  which  the  first  is  instructed 
by  the  master  or  mistress,  and  the  remainder  are  taught  by 
monitors,  generally  selected  from  among  the  permanent 
scholars.  The  system,  according  to  which  the  head  teacher 
personally  instructs  only  the  monitors,  and  merely  superintends 
their  labours  in  the  school,  does  not  exist  in  any  workhouse 
school  in  my  district.  The  laborious  workhouse  teacher  in- 
structs as  many  as  possible  of  his  scholars  himself ; and  this 
circumstance,  no  doubt,  contributes  much  towards  his  superior 
efficiency,  in  proportion  to  his  general  acquirements  and  skill 
in  teaching. 

The  most  efficient  organization  for  a workhouse  school  is  that 
in  which  the  boys  and  girls  are  taught  together  by  a master 
and  mistress,  and  classified  without  reference  to  sex ; the 
master  instructing  the  upper  classes,  and  the  mistress  the  lower. 
It  is  to  this  arrangement  that  the  merits  of  the  Gainsborough, 
and  Guilteross  Union  Schools  are  chiefly  to  be  attributed.  I 
have  recommended  its  adoption  in  all  cases  in  which  the  con- 
struction of  the  workhouse  permitted  the  necessary  communica- 
tions between  the  boys’  and  girls’  wards,  to  take  place  without  in- 
terference with  the  adult  wards  ; where  the  teachers  were  either 
married  or  persons  of  mature  age  ; and  where  the  morals  of  the 
children  were  not  too  deeply  corrupted  by  communication  with 
the  adults : and  my  recommendation  has,  in  all  cases,  been  car- 
ried into  effect,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities. 

I regret  that  those  conditions  did  not  present  themselves 
commonly  enough  to  allow  of  this  organization  being  much 
extended ; as  I consider  it  not  only  important  as  a means  of 
intellectual  education,  but  essential  to  moral  training,  and  the 
formation  of  the  character.  It  is  well  known  that  this  opinion 
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is  maintained  by  the  highest  authorities  in  Scotland  with  regard 
to  schools  of  every  description ; and  that,  in  fact,  the  entire 
educational  system  of  that  country  is  organized  on  that  prin- 
ciple. I,  however,  confine  myself  to  stating  the  reasons  for  my 
opinion,  which  are  applicable  to  workhouse  schools  alone. 

It  will  be  readily  conceded  that  the  education,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term,  given  to  a child  must,  in  order  to  be  effica- 
cious, bear  some  analogy  to  the  manners  of  the  people  to  which 
it  belongs.  The  education  suited  to  Mahommcdan  manners, 
ill  which  the  sexes  are  jealously  separated,  would  be  totally 
unsuited  to  Christian  manners.  A boy  thus  brought  up, 
unacquainted  with  the  feelings  of  decency,  propriety,  and 
modesty,  which  the  presence  of  the  opposite  sex  alone  can  call 
into  action,  would  probably,  when  arrived  at  the  age  of  the 
passions,  fall  into  the  grossest  excesses.  Yet  the  education  of 
a Mahommedan  boy  approaches  nearer  to  our  manners  than 
that  which  we  give  to  our  workhouse  children.  Till  the  age 
of  14,  the  Mahommedan  boy  is  brought  up  in  the  harem,  under 
the  care  of  women,  and  in  the  society  of  his  own  sisters.  His 
early  habits,  feelings,  and  associations  are,  therefore,  the  same 
as  those  of  a Christian  boy ; and  it  is  probably  the  influence  of 
this  Christian  childhood,  which  alone  preserves  Mahommedan 
society  from  utter  degradation. 

The  workhouse  boy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  educated  in  the 
exclusive  society,  and  under  the  exclusive  authority  of  his  own 
sex.  Deprived  of  all  connecting  link  with  the  other  sex,  the 
orphan  or  deserted  boy  soon  forgets  his  sister  in  the  girls’  ward, 
and  no  longer  asks  to  see  her.  The  girls,  of  whom  he  has  only 
a silent  view  at  dinner-time,  become  an  object,  perhaps,  of  some 
curiosity,  but  certainly  of  rude  contempt.  The  exertion  of 
superior  strength  is  his  only  pride,  and  his  only  pastime. 
With  these  feelings  and  habits,  but  with  the  growing  passions 
of  adolesence,  he  leaves  the  workhouse,  and  enters  a society 
founded  on  a principle  the  direct  opposite  of  that  on  which  he 
has  been  educated.  The  indifference  of  boyhood  is  there  soon 
succeeded  by  an  opposite  feeling;  but  the  contempt  for  the 
weaker  sex,  and  the  pride  of  brute  strength  remain ; and  this 
combination  of  attraction  and  contempt,  unless  counteracted  by 
some  fortunate  circumstance,  rapidly  degrades  him  into  a low 
and  selfish  debauchee. 

The  effect  of  separate  education  upon  the  girls  is  not  very 
dissimilar.  The  sisterly  affections  are  as  much  weakened  as 
the  brotherly  ; the  feelings  of  propriety  and  modesty  are  left 
equally  unexercised  by  the  exclusive  association  of  their  own 
sex ; and  they  are  also  less  carefully  developed  by  the  mistress 
than  they  would  be  under  the  sense  of  responsibility  created  by 
the  mixed  organization.  This  influence  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  teachers  themselves  is  indeed  one  of  its  greatest  advantages ; 
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as  the  opinion  tnat  pauper  children  are  naturally  lower  than 
other  children  of  the  labouring  classes,  is  likely,  without  that 
sense  of  responsibility,  to  occasion  a laxity  in  the  enforcement 
of  propriety  among  the  girls.  I have  accordingly,  in  general, 
remarked  a superior  gentleness  and  modesty  in  those  brought 
up  in  mixed  schools,  compared  with  those  educated  separately 
from  the  boys.  The  association  of  the  two  sexes  under  the 
authority  of  a respectable  master  and  mistress,  and  the  con- 
trol of  school  discipline,  supplies  indeed,  to  some  extent,  the 
place  of  a moral  and  well-regulated  family ; and  the  kindly 
feelings  created  by  a common  occupation  afford  some  substitute 
for  family  affection,  of  which  the  greater  part  of  these  children 
are  necessarily  deprived. 

In  discussing  this  question  with  members  of  Boards  of 
Guardians,  I have  generally  observed  in  them  an  apprehension 
that  the  introduction  of  the  mixed  organization  would  lead  to 
improprieties,  if  not  worse,  among  the  children.  Some  instances 
of  misconduct  might  possibly  occur,  in  the  absence  of  the 
requisite  moral  authority  and  vigilance  in  the  teachers,  on  its 
first  introduction  into  places  where  the  loAver  orders  of  the 
population  have  been,  owing  to  local  causes,  profoundly  pau- 
perized and  corrupted ; but  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  it 
would,  if  firmly  and  judiciously  carried  out,  exercise  a beneficial 
influence  even  on  the  most  depraved.  These,  however,  are 
exceptional  cases ; and  any  general  apprehensions  on  the  sub- 
ject will  be  entirely  dispelled  by  inquiry  into  the  working  of 
that  system  in  the  workhouses  in  which  it  has  been  long^es- 
tablished.  Even  in  the  numerous  mixed  schools  conducted 
only  by  a mistress,  and  in  which  the  children  are  sure  to  be 
often  left  alone,  I have  always  received  a favourable  account 
of  their  behaviour  ; and  the  only  instances  of  immorality  which 
have  come  to  my  notice,  took  place  in  workhouses  in  which  the 
schools  were  separate. 

In  my  first  tour  I found  the  schools  generally  destitute  of 
secular  reading  books,  maps,  and  black  boards.  At  my  second 
visit  all  these  deficiencies  were  either  already  supplied,  or  in 
course  of  being  so.  I have,  however,  abstained  from  recom- 
mending; more  books,  or  maps  than  I judged,  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  school,  calculated  to  be  useful  in  the  interval  of 
my  visits  ; reserving  to  myself  to  recommend  more  as  it  should 
become  expedient  to  do  so.  I have  preferred  the  secular  class 
books  published  by  the  Irish  Commissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation, as  being,  on  the  whole,  the  best  at  present  existing. 

By  the  introduction  of  books  of  general  information^  two 
advantages  have  been  obtained.  Firstly,  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures will  no  longer  be  desecrated  by  being  used  as  mere 
reading  books,  but  will  be  applied  distinctly  to  the  purposes  of 
religious  instruction.  Secondly,  that  the  children  will  learn 
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to  understand  the  written  language  of  their  own  times,  other- 
wise totally  incomprehensible  to  them,  and  will  no  longer  be 
debarred,  by  a dull  life  of  conventual  seclusion,  from  a know- 
ledge of  the  interests,  the  occupations,  the  trials,  and  the  duties 
of  that  external  world,  in  which  their  manhood  or  womanhood 
is  destined  to  struggle  for  honest  subsistence. 

I have  often  in  recommending  maps  been  met  by  the  objec- 
tion that  Geography,  though  a proper  subject  of  study  in 
parochial  schools,  was  unsuited  to  pauper  children.”  Such  a 
view  can  only  be  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  children, 
whose  misfortune  has  thrown  them  upon  the  charity  of  the 
nation,  form  a naturally  distinct  and  inferior  caste ; that  they 
must  inevitably  continue  to  do  so ; and  that  the  education 
imparted  to  them  must,  consequently,  be  made  to  descend  to 
their  level.  In  short,  that  only  a pauper  education  must  be 
given  to  pauper  children. 

That  pauperism  forms,  to  a great  extent,  a distinct  and 
degraded  class  is  unfortunately  true.  It  is  equally  true  that 
the  adults  belonging  to  that  class  are  generally  too  deeply 
degraded  to  be  raised  by  education.  But  it  is  far  different  with 
the  children.  None  of  these  can  have  been  indelibly  stamped 
with  pauperism,  and  the  greater  part  are  too  young  to  have 
received  any  impression  whatever.  I can  also  affirm,  from 
personal  experience,  that  they  are  fully  equal,  in  natural 
capacity,  to  the  children  of  the  independent  labouring  class  ; and 
that  when  reared  in  morality  and  religion,  trained  to  industry, 
and  guarded  from  the  corrupting  society  of  the  other  inmates, 
they  render  themselves  remarkable,  in  after  life,  for  intelligence 
and  good  conduct.  The  education  given  to  them  ought  not 
therefore  to  be  inferior  to  that  which  is  considered  advan- 
tageous to  the  child  of  the  independent  labourer,  and  which, 
only  collateral  differences  have  prevented  from  being  univer- 
sally extended.  A slight  consideration  will  also  show  that 
geography,  so  far  from  being  a purely  ornamental  and  super- 
fluous part  of  the  education  of  pauper  children,  is  calculated  to 
be  particularly  useful  to  them,  as  it  opens  to  their  future 
enterprise  the  boundless  field  of  industry  afforded  by  our 
country  and  our  colonies.  I have,  accordingly,  always  endea- 
voured to  impress  on  the  teachers  the  importance  of  giving  a 
practical  and  industrial  direction  to  their  instruction  upon  this 
subject. 

The  general  condition  of  workhouse  education  in  my  district 
is  shown  in  the  following  Tables,  reduced  from  the  detailed 
statistics  of  each  school  in  my  Tabular  Book.  The  first  refers 
to  my  first  four  and  the  second  to  my  last.  A comparison  of  the 
two  will  show  the  improvement  occasioned  by  the  introduction 
of  new  books  and  maps,  and  still  more,  by  the  increased 
exertions  of  the  teachers.  I have  omitted  the  columns  headed 
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Letters  and  Monosyllables,  Easy  Narratives,  and  Numeration 
and.  Notation,  as  these  heads  are,  in  schools  of  this  description, 
in  which  instruction  is  merely  incidental  to  the  reception  of 
relief,  so  directly  affected  by  the  variations  of  the  fluctuating' 
portion  of  the  scholars,  that  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  from  them 
any  correct  conclusion  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching.  A 
small  proportion  in  the  lower  departments  of  instruction,  and 
a large  one  in  the  higher,  are  obvious  indications  of  the 
efficiency  of  a school.  But  the  proportion  of  the  former 


Condition  of  Worlthouse  Education  at  the  time  of  my  First  Tour,  extending 
from  October  14,  1847,  to  May  10,  1848. 


Boys. 

Proportion  of' 
Boys  under  each 
Head  to  the 
Total  Number. 

Girls 

and 

Infants. 

Proportion  of 
Girls  and  Infants 
under  each 
Head  to  the 
Total  Number. 

Present  

4307 

• • 

4790 

• • 

Number  of  Children  Reading  the  Scrip- 

1 in  2-98 

1362 

1 in  3-49 

tures  with  ease 

1440 

Ditto  Books  of  General  Information 

with  ease  ....... 

745 

1 in  5-78 

596 

1 in  8-03 

Number  of  Children  Writing  on  Paper 

1 in  2-44 

1247 

1 in  3-84 

from  Copies  ....... 

1761 

Ditto  on  Slates  from  Dictation  and 

1 in  15-40 

Memory 

482 

I in  8-93 

311 

Number  of  Children  in  Arithmetic — 

1 in  10-08 

Addition 

445 

1 in  9‘67 

475 

Three  Simple  Rules  .... 

653 

1 in  6 "59 

517 

1 in  9-26 

Compound  Rules  and  Reduction  . 

524 

1 in  8-21 

302 

I in  15-86 

Proportion  and  Practice  . . . 

172 

1 in  25-04 

16 

1 in  299-37 

Geography 

256 

1 in  16-82 

57 

1 in  84-03 

60 

1 in  71-78 

13 

1 in  368-46 

History  of  England  .... 

61 

1 in  70-60 

30 

1 in  159-06 

Condition  of  Workhouse  Education  at  my  Second  Tour , extending  from 
May  10,  1848,  to  November  15  in  the  same  Year. 


Present 

Number  of  ChildrenReading  the  Scrip- 
tures with  ease  ...... 

Ditto  Books  of  General  Information 
with  ease 

Number  of  Children  Writing  on  Paper 
from  Copies j 

Ditto  on  Slates  from  Dictation  and 
Memory 

Number  of  Children  in  Arithmetic — 

Addition 

Three  Simple  Rules  .... 
Compound  Rules  and  Reduction  . 
Proportion  and  Practice  . 

Geography  

Grammar 

History  of  England 


3663 

• 

• 

3927 

• 

• 

1226 

1 

in 

2* 

98 

1005 

1 

in 

3 

92 

801 

1 

in 

4- 

57 

606 

1 

in 

6 

51 

1716 

1 

in 

2- 

13 

1296 

1 

in 

3 

03 

332 

1 

in 

11- 

02 

204 

1 

in 

19 

25 

393 

1 

in 

9- 

32 

431 

1 

in 

9 

10 

715 

1 

in 

5 

12 

601 

1 

in 

6 

51 

654 

1 

in 

5- 

60 

330 

1 

in 

1 1 

90 

176 

1 

in 

20 

81 

32 

1 

in 

122 

71 

443 

1 

in 

8- 

26 

238 

1 

in 

16 

55 

132 

1 

in 

27- 

75 

56 

1 

in 

70 

12 

110 

1 

in 

33-3 

44 

1 

in 

89 

•?2 

75 
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numbers  to  the  whole  will  always  increase  in  Winter,  without 
any  deterioration,  and  diminish  in  Summer,  without  any  im- 
provement in  the  school.  Any  increase,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  higher  branches  of  instruction,  must  have  taken  place  among 
the  permanent  portion,  through  the  exertions  of  the  teachers. 

Almost  every  head  in  the  second  table  exhibits  an  increase 
relatively  to  the  total  number  in  the  schools,  when  compared 
with  the  corresponding  heads  in  the  first  table.  The  only 
exceptions  arc  the  head  of  “ reading  the  scriptures  with  ease,” 
in  which  the  proportion  has  remained  stationary  ; and  that  of 
“ writing  on  slates  from  dictation  or  memory,”  in  which  there 
is  a decrease,  occasioned  by  my  having  more  accurately  tested 
the  statements  of  the  teachers. 

The  introduction  of  secular  books  has  occasioned  a con- 
siderable increase  in  the  proportions  under  the  head  of  “ reading 
books  of  general  information  with  ease.” 

The  greatest  increase  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  higher 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  in  geography,  grammar,  and  history 
of  England. 

This  general  improvement  having  taken  place  in  the  short 
space  of  six  months,  affords  decisive  evidence  of  the  utility  of 
inspection. 

The  reading  in  my  district,  though  not  remarkably  deficient 
in  fluency,  is  generally  coarse  and  monotonous.  The  introduc- 
tion of  secular  books  has,  however,  already  occasioned  an  im- 
provement. The  best  reading  is  at  the  Southwell  boys’,  the 
Nottingham  girls’,  and  the  Melton  Mowbray  mixed  schools. 

The  writing  on  paper  is  generally  fair,  sometimes  remark- 
able ; and  the  books  are  always  clean.  It  would  however,  be 
desirable  to  substitute  something  which  it  is  wished  that  the 
children  should  remember,  for  the  absurd  and  pedantic  phrases 
usually  to  be  found  in  copy  slips;  and  that  small -hand  should 
be  learned  by  copying  upon  paper  the  slate  exercises  of  the 
previous  day,  as  corrected  by  the  master.  If  nothing  else 
w'ere  allowed  to  be  written  on  copy-books,  slate  exercises  from 
dictation  and  memory,  would  not  be  so  frequently  neglected. 

Arithmetic  has  generally  been  taught  merely  as  an  useful 
art,  and  without  a sufficient  admixture  of  reasoning  to  render 
it  so  powerful  a means  of  mental  training  as  it  might  be. 
What  the  French  term  Arithmetique  Raisonnee,  which  has 
been  introduced  into  our  National  schools  by  Mr.  Tate,  is 
almost  unknown  in  workhouse  schools.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  mental  arithmetic.  It  is  however  efficiently  taught  in  the 
Southwell,  Hitchin,  and  Peterborough  Union  schools. 

At  my  first  tour  I generally  found  that  writing  and  arith- 
metic were  not  begun  to  be  taught,  till  considerable  progress 
had  been  made  in  reading.  The  objections  to  such  a practice 
are  too  well  known  to  need  any  explanation.  I pointed  them 
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out  to  the  teachers,  and  the  Guardians  ; and  the  defect  has  been 
generally  corrected.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are 
now  commenced  at  the  same  time,  and  advance,  by  equal  steps 
together  ; mutually  assisting  each  other  ; affording  variety  to 
the  mind ; exercising  all  the  faculties  in  an  equal  degree  ; and 
ensuring  that  every  child  shall  leave  the  school  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  three  most  immediately  useful  arts  of  civilized 
life. 

I have  omitted  in  the  foregoing  tables,  the  subjects  of 
Numeration,  and  Notation,  having  found  that  column  in  our 
tabular  book  entirely  useless ; as  it  generally  happened,  that 
while  the  lowest  class  was  learning  to  unit,  which  is  frequently 
confounded  with  numeration ; the  upper,  though  often  expert 
in  the  higher  rules,  was  found  unable  to  write  1004  from 
dictation ; a defect  sufficient  to  render  all  the  arithmetical 
skill  acquired  in  the  school  useless  in  after  life.  This  was, 
however,  the  case  chiefly  in  small  schools,  and  more  especially 
in  those  conducted  by  a mistress.  In  no  particular  did  I find 
so  great  an  improvement  at  my  second  tour.  There  is  indeed 
no  difficulty  in  avoiding  this  defect,  if  the  teacher  will  only 
withstand  the  temptations  of  the  black  board,  and  always 
dictate  the  sums  ; making  the  children  read  aloud  the  results  ; 
increasing  the  number  of  figures,  as  they  acquire  facility  in 
writing,  and  reading  them ; and  avoiding  sums  so  enormous  as 
to  present  no  idea  to  the  mind.  It  is  by  this  method,  and  by 
the  well-known  expedient  of  separating  by  a comma  every 
third  figure  from  the  right  hand,  that  the  mistress  of  the 
Daventry  Union  school  has  been  able  to  obtain  the  results 
stated  in  the  table  annexed  to  this  Report. 

In  geography  and  grammar,  I have  recommended  oral 
teaching  rather  than  class  books,  and  catechisms,  to  be  learnt 
by  rote.  A child  accustomed  to  answer  in  the  same  order,  and 
the  same  words,  a string  of  unchanging  questions  becomes  the 
slave  of  form,  sound,  and  association,  and  does  not  acquire  the 
power  of  discerning  substance.  It  does  not  learn  that  two 
different  phrases,  may  signify  precisely  the  same  thing  ; or  that 
a question  has  yet  a meaning,  and  may  be  answered,  though 
unaccompanied  by  an  invariable  predecessor  and  follower. 
The  teacher  also,  accustomed  to  examine  in  the  words  of  a 
book,  may,  and  often  does,  remain  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
subject  he  teaches  every  day  ; and  never  discovers  the  necessity 
of  learning  it.  All  this  class  of  works,  which  form  a consider- 
able item  in  the  expenses  of  a school,  are  but  a vain  attempt  to 
supply  the  place  of  a well-informed  teacher,  while  they  are  too 
successful  in  fostering  his  indolence,  and  pampering  his  pride. 

Oral  teaching,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  being  free  from 
empty  formality  and  pedantry,  is  capable  of  being  combined 
with  as  much  of  the  task  system  as  may  be  necessary  to  fix  im- 
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portant  facts,  and  also  affords  subjects  for  written  exercises 
from  memory. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  describe  the  condition  of  the 
most  important  part  of  education ; I mean  religious  instruc- 
tion. Upon  no  portion  of  my  inquiry  have  I bestowed  greater 
care.  In  doing  so  I have  not  been  actuated  by  any  doubt  of 
the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  the  Rev.  Chaplains  would 
perform  this  most  important  duty  of  their  office ; but  by  the 
eelmg  that  I snould  thus,  while  obeying  my  own  sentiments 
upon  the  subject,  most  distinctly  express  the  opinions  of  the 
Committe  of  Council.  I have  the  pleasure  to  state  that  this 
portion  of  workhouse  education  in  my  district  is,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, the  most  satisfactory ; and  that  the  Rev.  Chaplains, 
and,  where  none  have  been  appointed,  the  neighbouring  clergy 
have  exerted  themselves  with  great  zeal  and  success  for  the 
moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  children.  The  results 
ownig  to  the  regularity  of  the  attendance,  and  the  absence  of 
all  disturbing  causes,  generally  surpass  those  which  could  be 
attained  in  a parochial  school  under  the  same  teachers,  and  are 
m some  places  surprising,  even  to  those  accustomed  to  schools 
ol  a superior  description. 

Having  given  a sketch  of  the  general  condition  of  workhouse 
education  within  my  district,  I shall  now  endeavour  to  ascertain 
wnat  rank  it  may  occupy,  when  compared  with  the  state  of 
education  in  the  National  schools  of  the  same  portion  of 
-England.  F or  this  purpose  I shall  avail  myself  of  the  table  in 
the  Report  upon  the  National  schools  of  the  Midland  District 
by  my  colleague,  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  published  in  your 
ordsnips  Minutes  of  the  year  J 846 ; merely  reducing  the 
proportions  given  by  him  to  decimals  for  the  convenience  of 
comparison.  As  the  district  assigned  to  Mr.  Moseley  is  chiefly 
included  in  my  own,  it  may  be  taken  to  furnish  a fair  point  of 
comparison.  1 


Total  Number  in 
the  Schools. 

National 

School 

Children. 

Workhouse 

Children. 

Number  in  the  Schools  . 

10,042 

7,590 

Reading  the  Scriptures 

with  ease  .... 

1 in  7- 31 

1 in  3-41 

Writing  on  paper.  . . 

1 in  4*88 

1 in  2-52 

In  the  4 Simple  Rules  • 

1 in  3-71 

1 in  3-55 

In  the  Compound  Rules  . 

1 in  11-78 

1 in  7-73 

In  Proportion  and  upwavds 

1 in  43-0(1 

1 in  32-80 

In  Grammar  . 

1 in  10-77 

1 in  40-47 

In  Etymology 

1 in  38-18 

1 in  59-82 

In  History  of  England 

1 in  10-66 

1 in  49-41 

in  Geography  . . 

1 in  6-34 

1 in  11-17 

1 

ii. 
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The  foregoing  arc  the  proportions  of  the  children  under  the 
different  heads  of  instruction  in  National  and  workhouse 
schools  respectively;  the  latter  proportions  being  those  found 

at  mv  second  tour.  . . . 

It  will  be  perceived  from  this  table,  that  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  the  proportions  are  greatly  in  favour  of  wor  t- 
house  education  ; while  in  grammar,  geography,  and  history  ot 
England,  the  advantage  turns  to  the  side  of  National  educa- 
tion From  this  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  teachers  ot 
workhouse  schools  are,  in  the  main,  inferior  in  general  know- 
ledge to  those  of  National  schools;  but  that  their  teaching  is 
rendered  more  efficient  by  peculiar  circumstances  affecting  their 
schools.  Such  indeed  is  the  fact.  The  low  average  age  ot  the 
children  in  National  schools,  and  their  irregular  attendance 
and  imperfect  discipline,  fully  account  for  their  inferiority  to 
the  workhouse  children,  who,  mostly  orphans  or  deserted, 
remain  a longer  time  under  instruction  ; who  have  six  school- 
days in  the  week  and  no  vacations  ; and  whose  superior  disci- 
pline and  regular  mode  of  life,  render  them  more  docile,  and 
more  disposed  to  learn.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that 
under  equal  teaching,  the  workhouse  child  will  generally  derive 

the  greater  benefit.  . . f , 

It  remains  for  me  to  consider  the  probable  working  ot  the 

measures  devised  by  your  Lordships  for  the  improvement  ot 
workhouse  education.  The  result  of  this  consideration  will 
show  the  objections  to  which  the  system  of  uniting  the  school 
to  the  workhouse  is"  liable,  in  a purely  educational  point  of  view. 

The  most  important  of  these  measures  are, the  establishment,  at 
Kncller  Hall,  of  a Training  school  for  workhouse  schoolmasters, 
and  the  introduction  of  pupil-teachers  into  workhouse  schools. 

To  understand  their  operation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
an  idea  of  the  ordinary  size  of  a workhouse  school. 

There  are  in  my  district,  2 boys’  and  2 girls’  schools  con- 
taining between  l'OO  and  200  each  ; 2 boys’  and  4 girls’ schools 
containing  between  50  and  GO  each;  25  boys’  and  26  girls 
schools  containing  between  40  and  50;  and  3/  boys  and  . . 
girls’  schools  containing  less  than  30  children  each.  1 he 
greater  part  of  these  latter  average  a dozen  each  ; and  among 
those  reckoned  as  girls’  schools  are  the  bulk  of  mixed  schools 

conducted  by  a mistress.  ... 

It  is,  therefore,  only  in  the  29  boys’ schools,  containing  above 
40  scholars,  that  a trained  schoolmaster  would  find  anything 
like  sufficient  scope  for  his  abilities.  In  the  remaining  8/  he 
would  have  almost  nothing  to  do.  If,,  therefore,  he  were  paul 
solely  in  proportion  to  his  merits  as  a teacher,  he  would  become 
almost  a sinecurist ; and  if  paid  also  in  proportion  to  the  work 
required  of  him,  lie  would  quickly  leave  his  place  for  one  better 
remunerated,  offering  a wider  scope  for  his  honourable  am- 
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allowing ^vesting  him  with  greater  social  consideration,  and 
‘ Fn!  Sm  img!’ea  V ^dependence  of  the  workhouse  master, 
will  al^n  1 1 ?as?nf  car  that  the  utility  of  pupil  teachers 

*it0*the8?  ^ schools.  The  objectsof  that 
la  ‘p"  ^haie>  to  assi&lt  the  master  in  the  instruction  of 

fnfn?  nu  ilbers  of  scholars,  and  secondly,  to  form  a nursery  of 

would  bo  °a!ta  ■ T‘-  It  '*  that  lleither  of  these  0%cts 

SSJ?  at  £ilned  “ th(\  87  schools  averaging  less  than  30 

and  would  1G  PUpil+1teacher  would  either  have  nothing  to  do, 
instead  Jf  V C-nSTent^  UOt  ac(luirc  the  art  of  teaching,  o^ 

nstead  of  being  the  assistant  of  the  master,  would  generally 

bTXnZ  b?tlt,U(tf-  The  efficiency  of  the  school  would  thus 
De  lather  impaired  than  augmented. 

Vised  b’vTOufj-^’  tlhe  „aPPr,ehe!lded-  tha‘  the  measures  de- 
cducatioV  will  fci d-shlps  f l1'  .‘he  improvement  of  workhouse 

».SSi„:'ofthe  sch„^sdUCI“g  theh'  “ “ a 

I think01! purely  educational  portion  of  this  Report, 
si/e  ious  obSttf1  ^ 110tiCG  °ne  °f  tl!e  most  frequented 
house  erlucation°nS  m°Vement  n°W  taki"£  place  * ™rk- 

coS  iMo°be  n0t  Aenirally  unPavourable  to  education, 

ZfvucLn ^than  trJUSt  ° bftow1on  pauper  children  a better 
fm  bk  r h t independent  labourer  is  able  to  procure 

borne  in  i /"ifT lde™»  this  ^cstion  ^ must  always  be 
301  ne  m mind,  that  the  education  intended  to  be  given  to  the 

workhouses  is  no  wise  superior  to  th?t7m pa r ted 

bn. -don 'i  ffCt’  however,  that  notwithstanding  the  heavy 

horded  1benev?lence^  and  the  assistance 

r,  nkl!  t 7 h ’ the  indePer,dent  labourer  is  yet  often 

cme  LLPnTr-ln1rUCt-°n  f0VhiS  Childre”>  or  can  only  pro- 
Tf  ;!  1 fn  inferio.r  description,  is  unfortunately  but  too  true 

l defrayed b C 1^1 ^ paUpT  child’  wp0se  education 
is  aelrayed,  partly  frT  local  rates,  and  partly  from  the  public 

the^nd  P°STC:’  V\that  respect’  an  advantage  over  the  child  of 
the  independent  labourer.  But  his  being  fed,  clothed  and 

sidmtd  10  1 penSC  °f  the  rate-payer  may  likewise  be’  con- 

ccmtended  Th^T'T  Ji  it;  witb  equal  justice,  be 

contended  that  he  should  be  badly  fed,  badly  locked  and 

badly  clothed,  because  the  child  of  the  indcpendenUabourer 

rosso,,18  Th  ,7  * n ' ^ sb°uld  bc  ba%  educated  for  a simX 

'h-  truth>  however,  is  that  these  apparent  advantages 
arc  but  the  necessa,T  consequence  of  his  unfortunate  position 

the  iwh  ofl!hl°U?h  th“  Poverty,  the  vices,  the  desertion  or 
the  f 1 ' 1S  |?afcntsy  he  is  deprived  of  his  natural  protectors 
tho  Guardians  of  the  poor  are  placed,  with  reference  to  hh  ,t 
o parentis.  It,  therefore,  becomes  their  duty  to  feed,  clothe, 
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and  lodge  liim.  It  is  equally  their  duty  to  give  him  such  an 
education  as  may  enable  him  to  earn  an  honest  subsistence,  ancl 
to  avail  himself  of  whatever  abilities  Providence  may  have 
bestowed  upon  him  ; and  they  will  not  have  performed  this  duty, 
unless  they  shall  have  done  for  him  all  that  a good  parent  of 
the  labouring  classes  would  desire  to  do  for  his  child.  They 
have  no  right,  therefore,  purposely  to  neglect  the  duty  de- 
volving upon  themselves,  because  the  inadequate  educational 
organization  of  this  country  does  not  permit  the  independent 
labourer  to  perform  his  own.  What  is  justice  to  one  man  cannot 
be  injustice  to  another.  The  real  ground  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  independent  labourer  is,  therefore,  not  that  the 
pauper  child  is  well  educated,  but  that  his  own  child  is  n°t  ,s°- 
In  this  consists  the  real  injustice,  with  the  existence  of  wine  i 
every  person  is  struck,  though  perhaps  unable  to  discern  on 
which  side  it  lies.  Although  the  duty  of  the  country  towards 
the  child  of  the  independent  labourer  is  not  so  extensive  as  that 
towards  the  pauper  child,  it  yet  does  exist.  Consequently,  in 
providing  the  means  of  education  for  the  lattei  alone,  the 
country  fulfils  only  a part  of  its  obligations  ; and  the  injustice 
can  only  be  wiped  away,  not  by  performing  that  part  badly,  but 
by  performing  the  whole  well. 

The  same  machinery  by  which  the  pauper  child  is  educated 
would  evidently  provide  the  means  ot  education  for  the  whole 
nation.  But  if  the  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  entire  obligations  of  society  be  found  insuper- 
able ; let  at  least,  that  part  in  which  those  obstacles  are  not 
encountered,  be  fairly  and  completely  executed  ; and  let  that 
degree  of  education  be  imparted  to  pauper  children,  which  the 
various  Educational  Societies  are  striving,  with  the  aid  of  the 
State,  to  extend  to  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

Industrial  Training.-- The  great  majority  of  the  children  in 
workhouse  schools  are  either  orphans,  deserted,  illegitimate,  the 
offspring  of  infirm  persons,  or  of  criminals  undergoing  punish- 
ment. Some  also,  belonging  to  large  and  poor  families,  are  re- 
ceived into  the  workhouse  as  a relief  to  their  parents.  These 
classes,  especially  in  agricultural  unions,  constitute  the  body, 
and  not  unfrequently  the  whole  ot  the  school.  The  fluctuating 
portion  form,  except  in  pauperized  districts,  or  such  as  are  de- 
pendent upon  a declining  branch  of  industry,  but  a small  and 
perpetually  shifting  fraction ; some  remaining  for  one  or  two 
months,  some  for  a week  or  two,  and  some  even  for  only  a few 
days.  It  is  impossible  that  these  can  derive  any  appreciable 
benefit,  either  from  the  religious  and  intellectual  instruction, 
or  the  industrial  training  which  they  may  receive  during  so 
short  a stay.  It  is,  therefore,  towards  the  former  that  our  chief 
solicitude  must  be  directed,  as  those  who  are  more  subject  to 
our  control,  and  for  whom  we  are  more  directly  responsible ; 
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and  it  is  foi  theii  benefit  accordingly,  that  the  provisions  of  the 

Of  t'We] &tlVe  t01  the  ^traction,  and  industrial  training 

ot  the  children,  have  been  chiefly  framed  6 

tl.PL* '1tht;tid0°bthc  Gcnel'al  C<™olMated  Order  enjoins 
■ at,  besides  3 hours  of  ordinary  education  daily  “ such  other 

instruction  shall  be  imparted  to  the  children  as  may  fit  them 

virtim”Ce^  t ’am  r,  t0  habits °f  usefulness, industry,  and 
Mitue.  The  terms  of  this  article  are  imperative  ; and  every 

union  is  legally  bound  to  carryout  its  provisions.  I regret 
however,  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  this  has  been  very  partiallv’ 
and  very  imperfectly  done  ; and  that  while  the  children  con  tinue 
- th.c,Tanons  workhouses,  the  realization  of  the 

In  St  «e„f  '"U  he  met  byinsuperable  difficulties, 

n about  90  of  the  143  workhouses  contained  in  my  district 
the  boys  receive  no  industrial  training  whatever,  and  in  the  re- 
mainder it  is  se  dom  of  such  a nature  as  to  be  of  much  utility 
to  the  child,  or  benefit  to  the  establishment.  The  commonest 

T°rtCdcto  hasbeen  t0  teach  the  elder  boys  tailoring 
and  shoemaking  Sometimes  also  the  younger  boys  are  tauo-ht 
hmttmg  with  the  girls  In  general,  however,  they  have  no 
occupation  beyond  their  lessons. 

As  it  is  obviously  more  profitable  to  teach  shoemaking  and 
tax  oring  on  a large  scale  than  on  a small  one,  it  would  be  natu- 
ia  y expected  that  those  trades  should  be  excusively  found  in 
Lie  larger  schools.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Some  of 
t ie  largest,  situated  m county  towns,  afford  the  boys  no  indus- 
trial training  ; while  m some  of  the  smallest,  an  artisan  has  been 
lined  to  instruct  only  two  or  three  scholars.  In  most  instances 

theTr?l  thtG  ^structlon. of  the  boys  in  any  trade  depends  upon 
f C "thT^ein^S°me  PauP- in  the  hoLe  abhS  to 
teach  it.  inese  children  are  generally  apprenticed  to  shoe- 

countilanl  ioT’  at  Fe7miums°ften  amounting,  in  the  central 
ou n uies,  to  10/.  or  14/.  ; a large  proportion  are,  however 

eithei  unable,  or  unwilling  to  subsist  by  the  callings  to  which 

the}  have  heen  brought  up,  and  betake  themselves  to  other 
occupations. 

The  workhouses  in  which  the  teaching  of  these  trades  has 
“ to  the  greatest  extent,  are  those  of  Nottingham, 
a d Bedford.  In  the  former  there  are  about  40  shoemakers 
1 ai  or]  ‘ 1d1  the  latter  not  only  the  workhouse  itself,  but 
also  several  other  public  establishments  are  furnished  in  clothing- 
and  shoes  by  the  labour  of  the  boys.  Though,  however,  thfs 
kind  of  industrial  training  is  undoubtedly  better  than  none  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  calculated  to  be  our  sole  or  even  our 
principal  resource  ; firstly,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  over- 
stocking the  market  with  shoemakers  and  tailors  ; and  secondly 

onYn'T  110SC  trafiCS,ibcing  °f  l sedentary  character,  and  carried 
on  m a close  confined  atmosphere,  cannot  be  conducive  to  the 
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health  and  vigour  of  a class  of  children  usually  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  hereditary  poverty,  and  shut  up  every  day  for 
everal  hours  in  an  ill-ventilated  school-room. 

Most  of  the  Avorkhouses  possess  some  land  ; in  one  instance  so 
much  as  50  acres,  sometimes  4 or  5,  hut  generally  a mere  strip 
of  flower  or  kitchen  garden  surrounding  the  house.  This  is, 
however,  rarely  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  boys,  but 
affords  a healthy  and  agreeable  occupation  to  the  old  men  ; or 
when  of  greater  extent,  claims  besides  the  labour  of  the  able- 
bodied.  Whatever  employment  the  boys  may  obtain  upon  it  is 
only  subsidiary,  precarious,  and  irregular ; not  proportioned  to 
the  scheme  of  their  education,  but  to  the  exigencies  of  the  culti- 
vation, or  the  desires  of  the  governor.  The  acres  are  not  de- 
voted to  the  boys,  but  the  boys  to  the  acres : at  one  time  they 
are  withdraAvn  for  days  together  from  their  studies  ; at  another 
left  idle  in  their  yards.  The  latid  thus  becomes  rather  an  im- 
pediment to  intellectual  education,  than  an  instrument  of  in- 
dustrial training  ; it  is  useless  for  the  formation  of  the  habits  of 
continuous  labour ; and  conveys  no  such  moral  lesson  to  the 
children’s  minds  as  it  Avould  Avere  it  exclusively  and  avoAArcdly 
applied  to  the  purpose  of  instruction.  A further  and  a greater 
evil  is,  that  Avhile  thus  associated  in  labour  AArith  the  other 
inmates,  they  are  insensibly  contracting  the  taint  of  pauperism 
and  vice. 

In  the  great  mass  of  the  smaller  Avorkhouses  in  Avhieh  there  are 
not  boys  of  an  age  for  field  labour  in  sufficient  number  to  induce 
the  Boards  to  take  any  measures  for  their  employment,  they  are 
reared  like  the  sons  of  persons  of  fortune,  and  their  days  are 
passed  in  alternate  lessons  and  play.  A boy  thus  brought  up  is 
entirely  unfitted  for  an  agricultural  labourer : he  can  neither  dig, 
hoc,  nor  plough  ; is  puzzled  Avith  a harness,  and  afraid  of  a horse. 
Any  hard  or  continuous  labour  exha\ists  his  body  and  Avearies 
his  mind : he  has  formed  a completely  false  conception  of  the 
life  that  awaited  him ; — instead  of  the  joyous  voices  of  his  play- 
felloAvs  he  hears  thorough  commands  of  an  unindulgent  master 
or  a scolding  mistress ; — he  is  continually  reproached  for  his 
awkwardness  and  timidity,  and  reminded  of  his  pauper  origin. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  can  hardly  be  Avondered  at  if  he 
often  look  back  Avith  regret  to  the  happy  indolence  of  his 
childhood.  The  Avorkhouse  is  still  open  to  him,  and,  at  the 
first  real  or  imaginary  grievance,  he  leaves  his  place  and  returns 
to  the  spot  of  his  earliest  recollections.  He  noAV,  however,  no 
longer  belongs  to  the  class  of  children,  but  must  be  placed  among 
the  able-bodied  men,  to  pick  oakum,  or  turn  the  mill,  Avhere  he 
is  soon  degraded  into  a confirmed  and  habitual  pauper. 

Such  is  the  faithful  summary  of  many  individual  instances 
related  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  tour.  I must  however  add, 
that  the  fault  lies  very  often  on  the  side  of  the  employer,  avIio 
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feels  no  indulgence  for  the  defects  of  a child  belonging  to  a 
class  whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to  despise,  and  uses  the 
unprotected  workhouse  boy  with  greater  harshness  than  he 
would  venture  to  exercise  towards  the  child  of  an  independent 
labourer.  This  fact  however  only  renders  it  the  more  essential 
that  a vigorous  system  of  industrial  training  should  early  nerve 
his  mind  and  body  for  the  trials  that  await  him. 

The  industrial  training  of  the  girls  is  better  provided  for, 
as  the  making  and  mending  of  the  clothing  and  linen  of  the 
house  afford  them  a constant  and  appropriate  occupation. 
They  are  always  employed  for  two  hours  of  the  afternoon  in 
knitting  and  sewing,  and  become,  in  some  places,  accomplished 
needlewomen.  They  always  make  their  own  beds,  sweep  and 
wash  their  own  floors,  and  generally  also  those  of  a great  part 
of  the  workhouse.  They  help  to  serve  the  dinner  for  the  house, 
and  the  elder  girls  assist  in  the  kitchen,  and  wait  upon  the 
master  and  matron,  preparatory  to  being  placed  in  service. 
In  some  of  the  larger  and  best  regulated  workhouses  they  even 
possess  a separate  laundry. 

This  may  appear  highly  satisfactory  to  persons  unacquainted 
with  the  details  of  workhouse  life,  but  the  result  falls,  owing  to 
other  circumstances,  far  below  the  expectations  they  would  form. 

I he  great  difficulty  in  the  education  of  the  girls  is,  the  able- 
bodied  female  ward.  The  main  causes  which  fill  this  division 
of  the  workhouse  are  the  approaching  birth  of  an  illegitimate 
child,  or  the  diseases  occasioned  by  bad  courses.  As  soon  as 
they  are  able  to  resume  their  former  occupations,  these  women 
leave  the  house,  but  generally,  in  the  course  of  a few  months, 
return,  from  the  same  causes,  to  their  former  habitation.  Thus 
they  go  on,  till  infirmities,  or  the  number  of  their  children, 
compel  them  to  become  permanent  inmates.  Some  of  these 
women  are  prostitutes,  and  the  arrangements  of  few  workhouses 
permit  their  separation  from  the  less  vicious,  or  the  virtuous. 

1 he  appearance,  language,  and  conduct  of  the  inmates'  of 
this  ward  may  be  readily  conceived  ; and,  from  the  statements  of 
many  masters  and  matrons,  I consider  it  to  be  the  worst  part  of 
a workhouse.  Yet  it  is  by  them  that  the  domestic  services  of  the 
house  must  be  chiefly  performed  ; and  it  is  they,  consequently, 
who  are  the  associates  and  directors  of  the  elder  girls  in  all  such 
labours,  out  of  the  girls’  ward.  It  is  true  that  the  masters  and 
matrons  generally  select  for  these  duties  the  least  depraved 
among  their  women,  but  their  choice  is  very  limited  and  can  but 
slightly  diminish  the  evil.  Whenever  I have  inquired  into  the 
characters  of  the  women  thus  directing  the  elder  girls,  prepara- 
tory to  service,  it  has  turned  out  that,  though  the  best  that  could 
be  found,  they  had  had  several  bastards.  The  conversation 
and  example  of  these  women  are  sufficient  to  destroy  in  the 
girls  all  the  principles  acquired  in  the  school,  and  the  apparent 
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sanction  to  immorality  conveyed  by  the  care  and  expense  which 
the  public  bestows  on  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  is 
calculated  seriously  to  weaken  their  moral  sense. 

Accordingly  the  accounts  I received  of  the  conduct  of  the 
girls,  on  leaving  the  workhouse,  were  invariably  favourable,  or 
unfavourable,  in  the  same  measure  as  their  separation  from  the 
able-bodied  women  was  effectual,  or  the  contrary  ; but  from  the 
inquiries  1 have  made  I am  led  to  fear  that  a large  proportion 
of  those  belonging  to  urban  unions  fall  into  prostitution. 

The  disadvantages  of  workhouse  education,  with  regard  to 
both  boys  and  girls  may  therefore  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

1st.  The  impossibility  of  carrying  out  effectually  the  pro- 
visions with  regard  to  industrial  training,  embodied  in  the 
114th  Article  of  the  General  Consolidated  Order. 

2nd.  The  impossibility  of  separating  the  children  from  the 
able-bodied  inmates  of  their  own  sex,  as  required  by  Article  98 
“ That  each  class  of  paupers  shall  remain  in  their  own  ward 
without  communication  with  those  of  any  other  ward.” 

The  only  possible  remedy  for  the  first  of  these  defects  is, 
the  consolidation  of  pauper  schools. 

The  only  possible  remedy  for  the  second  is,  their  total 
separation  from  the  workhouse. 

"it  is  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  these  objects  that  part 
of  the  7th  and  8th  Viet.,  cap.  101,  and  the  11th  and  12th  Viet., 
cap.  82,  have  been  passed,  empowering  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
under  certain  restrictions,  to  unite  parishes  and  districts  for  the 
education  and  training  of  pauper  children. 

I shall  devote  the  remainder  of  my  Report  to  the  consideration 
of  this  subject. 

The  parties  contributing  to  the  education  of  pauper  children 
are : the  State,  on  the  one  hand,  which  defrays  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers,  the  stipends  of  the  pupil  teachers,  with  the 
gratuities  to  their  instructors,  and  the  cost  of  the  training 
school  at  Knellcr  Hall ; and  the  rate-payers  on  the  other,  who 
assume  the  lodgment  and  maintenance  of  the  teachers,  the 
erection  of  school-rooms,  and  the  provision  of  books  and  appa- 
ratus. I omit  from  the  account  the  maintenance  of  the  children, 
as  it  has  no  relation  to  their  education,  but  is  strictly  a part  of 
in-door  relief. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  exact  estimate  of  the  amount  con- 
tributed by  each  of  these  parties;  but  I strongly  incline  to 
think  that  were  such  an  investigation  undertaken,  the  liabili- 
ties incurred  by  the  State  would  be  found  to  be  the  heaviest. 
The  interests  of  the  revenue  must,  therefore,  be  taken  into 
account  as  well  as  those  of  the  rate-payers. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  establishment  of  district 
schools  would  occasion  a considerable  saving  of  the  public  money. 

There  arc,  in  my  district,  107  schoolmasters.  Adding  15 
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more,  who  are  required  in  as  many  mixed  schools,  at  present 
under  a mistress  only ; we  have  a total  of  122  masters, 
averaging  27  scholars  each. 

The  number  of  schoolmistresses  in  my  district  is  142, 
averaging  25  scholars  each. 

By  the  operation  of  your  Lordships’  Minute  of  the  18th 
December,  1847,  all  these  teachers  must,  in  the  course  of  a few 
years,  have  obtained  certificates  of  competency.  Probably 
one-fourth,  or  30,  at  least  of  the  masters  will  receive  certificates 
of  efficiency.  Some  of  the  mistresses  will  certainly  do  so  ; but  I 
will  assume  that  none  of  them  reach  higher  than  competency. 

The  most  moderate  salary  which  can  be  given  to  a school- 
master holding  a certificate  of  competency  is  35 1 , which,  for 
92  masters,  would  amount  to  3220/.  To  this  must  be  added 
1500/.  for  30  efficiency  masters,  at  salaries  of  50/.  each,  and 
120/.  for  the  schoolmasters  of  the  two  large  schools  at  Birming- 
ham and  Nottingham,  which  are  of  the  size  of  district  schools, 
making  a total  of  4840/. 

The  most  moderate  salary  which  can  be  given  to  a school- 
mistress holding  the  certificate  of  competency  is  25/.,  which 
gives,  for  142  mistresses,  a total  of  3550/. 

The  total  cost  of  salaries  in  my  district  mil,  therefore,  in  a 
few  years,  amount  to  8390/.,  for  the  instruction  of  7600 
children,  or  1/.  2s.  0|c/.  per  head. 

Assuming  then  the  number  of  children  in  the  workhouses  of 
Great  Britain  to  be  50,000,  which  is  below  the  truth,  and  de- 
ducting 4500  contained  in  the  four  industrial  schools  in  London, 
Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  which  may  be  considered  as  district 
schools,  the  total  cost  of  salaries  of  teachers  will  amount,  at  the 
same  rate,  to,  in  round  numbers,  50,200/. 

The  Parliamentary  Grant  of  30,000/.,  will,  therefore,  be 
inadequate  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  The 
vote  may,  no  doubt,  be  increased  to  the  amount  required. 
But  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  necessity  for  such  increase, 
and,  indeed,  even  for  the  expenditure  of  the  whole  30,000/. 
originally  voted,  is  occasioned,  not  by  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
performed,  but  by  the  disproportionate  extension  of  the  machi- 
nery ; and  that,  through  a more  judicious  organization,  while 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  both  in  an  educational  and  an  indus- 
trial point  of  view,  would  be  greatly  augmented,  all  occasion  for 
increased  expenditure  would  be  avoided,  and  even  a considerable 
saving  effected ; it  will  become  no  very  doubtful  question, 
whether  the  existing  system  of  workhouse  education  can  be 
continued  consistently  with  a sound  economy  of  the  public  money. 

To  estimate  with  precision  the  total  cost  of  salaries  of  teachers, 
supposing  all  existing  workhouse  schools  to  be  merged  into 
district  schools,  is  not  possible  until  the  size,  and  consequently 
the  number,  of  these  schools  shall  have  been  decided  upon.  It 
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is,  however,  not  probable  that  they  will  average  below  450 
children  each,  which  would  give  111  district  schools  for  England 
and  Wales.  These  would  require  1 1 1 head  masters  and  paid 
assistants,  and  the  same  number  of  head  mistresses  and  female 
paid  assistants.  Allowing  then  100?.  a year  for  the  head  master, 
25/.  for  his  assistant ; 40/.  a year  for  the  mistress,  and  20/.  for 
her  assistant,  the  account  would^stand  as  follows : 

111  Head  schoolmasters  • . • • • £•  11,100 

111  Paid  assistants  . . • . • 2,775 

111  Headmistresses  . . • 4,440 

111  Paid  assistants  . . • • 2,220 

Total  . . . £.  20,535 

Which  sum  deducted  from  30,000/.  and  from  50,200/.  shows 
an  immediate  saving  of  9465/.  and  a prospective  one  of  29,665/. 

The  interests  of  the  public  purse,  therefore,  urgently  call  for 
the  consolidation  of  workhouse  into  district  schools.  And  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  under  which  the  cause  of  general 
elementary  education  labours  in  this  country,  and  the  smallness 
of  the  fund  which  the  State  is  able  to  devote  to  its  encourage- 
ment, it  must  be  admitted,  that  that  cause  is  also  entitled  to 
be  heard  upon  the  question;  and  that  necessity  alone  can 
justify  the  appropriation  of  so  disproportionate  a share  of  a 
limited  fund  to  one  single  department,  which  would  thus  be 
rendered  the  most  costly,  though  not  the  most  efficient,  species 
of  elementary  instruction  in  the  kingdom. 

X now  proceed  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  pecumaiy 
interests  of  the  rate-payers  are  affected  by  the  question  of 
district  schools.  This  part  of  my  argument  will  require  a 
more  lengthened  development  than  the  previous  one,  but  will, 
I apprehend,  result  in  the  establishment  of  even  stiongci 
grounds  for  the  proposed  change  than  those  already  adduced. 

& I shall,  firstly,  endeavour  to  state  as  fully  as  I am  able,  the 
probable  outlay  required  for  the  establishment  of  a district 
school,  and  secondly,  the  economies  and  profits  which  may  be 

expected  from  it.  . 

Outlay. — As  the  question  in  discussion  relates  exclusively  to 
the  educational  expenses  peculiar  to  district  schools,  I am 
entitled  to  exclude  from  the  calculation,  the  clothing  and 
maintenance  of  the  children,  winch  has  no  lcfoiencc  to  their 
education,  but  is  a part  of  the  administration  of  in-door  relief, 
founded  solely  on  the  ground  of  physical  inability  for  self- 
support.  It  is  also  entirely  unaffected  by  the  question ; since 
the  food  and  clothing  of  the  children  cannot  cost  more  in  a 
district,  than  in  a workhouse  school.  I am,  secondly,  entitled 
to  exclude  the  expense  of  their  education,  as  that  item  is  not 
occasioned  by  the  district  school,  but  exists  at  present ; and  I 
shall  subsequently  show  that  it  must  even  figure  largely  on  the 
credit  side  of  the  account. 
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There  will  then  remain,  as  justly  chargeable  to  the  district 
school,  the  following  expenses  : — 

1.  Cost  of  building. 

2.  Cost  of  the  hire  or  purchase  of  land,  and  of  the  purchase 

of  stock,  tools,  oats,  hay,  &c. 

3.  Salaries  of  chaplain,  clerk,  and  medical  officer. 

4.  Salaries  and  rations  of  farm  bailiff  and  matron. 

5.  Wages  and  rations  of  2 farm  servants,  of  porter,  and 

4 female  servants. 

I assume  that  the  head  of  the  establishment  will  be  the 
schoolmaster,  who  will  exercise  in  it  the  authority  of  a workhouse 
master ; the  schoolmistress  occupying  the  position  of  matron. 
This  organization,  which  has  been  introduced  with  success  at 
the  Wortham,  and  Ipswich  workhouses,  is  recommended  not 
only  by  its  economjr,  but  by  its  greater  unity,  and  the  consequent 
superior  harmony  of  its  working.  The  farm  bailiff  and  matron 
would  act  under  their  authority,  and  enable  them  to  devote  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  to  the  instruction  of  their  pupils. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  share  of  the  above  enumerated  expenses 
falling  to  each  union,  will  depend  upon  the  number  included  in 
the  district.  It,  therefore,  becomes  a question  of  considerable 
importance,  to  ascertain  how  far  the  districts  may,  in  the  present 
state  of  internal  communication,  be  conveniently  extended?  A 
glance  at  a railway  map  will  show  that  most  of  our  counties  arc 
already  crossed  by  several  main  and  branch  lines  ; and  that  in  the 
course  of  the  time  which  must  elapse  before  a district  school 
can  be  put  into  operation,  they  will  be  so  intersected  in  all  direc- 
tions as  to  present  facilities  for  communication,  which  will 
render  the  area  of  a moderate  sized  county  no  larger,  with  re- 
ference to  time  and  cost  of  travelling,  than  a single  union  was 
a few  years  ago.  It  is  also  a fortunate  coincidence,  that  all 
existing  or  projected  lines  are  carried  close  to,  or  within  a short 
distance  of  the  workhouses  from  which  the  children  will  have  to 
be  sent  to  the  school.  It  would,  therefore,  be  perfectly  irrational 
to  adhere  to  a standard  no  longer  applicable  to  existing  circum- 
stances, and  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  render  the  district 
practically  smaller  than  would  have  been  thought  advisable 
before  the  existence  of  railways.  From  the  consideration  I 
have  bestowed  upon  the  subject,  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
it  will  be  perfectly  practicable  to  form  a whole  county,  or,  if 
one  of  the  larger  ones,  a whole  division  of  a county,  into  a single 
district ; and  that  the  12  unions  of  Northamptonshire,  the  12  of 
Cambridgeshire  and  Hunts,  the  13  of  Warwickshire,  the  14  of 
Leicestershire  and  Rutland,  the  14  of  Lincolnshire,  and  the  16 
of  Staffordshire,  might  now  be  united  into  one  district  with  as 
great  convenience  as  4 unions  could  have  been  before  the  ex- 
istence of  the  present  means  of  communication.  I also  appre- 
hend that  it  will  be  necessary  to  include  a considerable  number 
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of  unions  in  order  to  collect  400  or  500  children.  In  the  follow- 
ing- discussion  I shall,  however,  not  assume  a district  of  more 
than  10  unions. 

Though  the  expenses  will  be  shared  among  the  unions  with 
some  reference  to  their  interest  in  the  establishment,  it  may  be 
supposed,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  that  they  are  divided 
equally. 

The  largest  item  of  the  fixed  capital  required  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a school  of  this  description  will  generally  be  the 
cost  of  building.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a correct  estimate  of 
its  amount,  I have  consulted  an  eminent  architect  of  work- 
houses,  and  submitted  to  him  the  plan  of  a district  school  drawn 
up  by  your  Lordships’  secretary,  when  holding  the  office  of 
Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  and  published  in  the 
volume  entitled,  “ Reports  on  the  Training  of  Pauper  Chil- 
dren.” This  plan  is  designed  for  450  children,  and  amply  pro- 
vides every  requisite  for  health,  and  industrial,  as  well  as 
intellectual  instruction.  He  estimated  the  cost  of  converting- 
a factory,  or  workhouse  into  such  a school,  at  between  800/. 
and  1,000/.  ; and  the  cost  of  erecting  such  a building  from  the 
ground,  at  4,160/.,  including  260/.  for  the  remuneration  of  the 
architect  and  clerk  of  the  works. 

There  are  many  workhouses  now  abandoned  and  useless, 
which  might  be  turned  to  such  a purpose  : and  many  others 
which  would  probably  be  given  up  were  there  any  means  of 
making  use  of  them  ; and  considering  how  entirely  altered  are 
the  present  conditions  of  the  country  with  regard  to  communi- 
cation, from  what  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
unions,  it  will  appear  not  impracticable  to  disengage  many 
workhouses  by  consolidation  of  unions.  I shall,  however, 
assume  that  an  entirely  new  building  is  to  be  erected,  according 
to  the  liberal  and  handsome  design  above  alluded  to.  This 
would  give  416/.  as  the  share  of  each  of  the  ten  unions. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  capital  already  sunk  in  providing- 
schoolrooms  and  accommodation  for  the  children  in  the  work- 
house should  be  charged  to  the  account  of  the  district  school. 
I cannot  assent  to  such  an  opinion.  In  a great  part  of  my 
district,  in  which  the  amount  of  pauperism  lias  outgrown  the 
accommodation  afforded  byBthe  workhouses,  this  additional  room 
would  be  found  immediately  useful ; and  by  enabling  the  Boards 
to  apply  witli  greater  efficiency  the  workhouse  test,  would  soon 
occasion  a considerable  reduction  in  the  rates.  In  Leicester, 
for  example,  containing  a population  of  51,000  inhabitants,  the 
number  of  paupers  amounted  last  winter,  to  the  enormous  figure 
of  14,000,  while  the  workhouse  had  been  built  for  no  more  than 
420  inmates.  More  than  13,500  persons  were,  consequently, 
receiving  out-door  relief;  to  the  great  moral  deterioration  of 
the  labouring  classes  of  the  town.  The  condition  of  all  consider- 
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able  towns,  and  of  many  agricultural  unions,  differs  from  that  of 
Leicester,  only  in  the  degree  in  which  these  evils  have  been 
experienced.  In  many  other  workhouses,  the  removal  of  the 
children  would  enable  the  Boards  to  improve  the  often  defective 
sub-classification  of  the  adults,  by  which  the  respectable  inmates 
would  be  guarded  from  the  contamination  of  the  vicious  and 
degraded ; and  in  all  cases  it  may  be  confidently  predicted,  that 
with  a population  increasing  at  the  rate  of  800  a day,  the 
vacant  rooms  will  not  long  remain  untenanted. 

Taking  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  I am  con- 
vinced that  the  capital  already  expended  on  account  of  the 
children  will  in  few  instances  be  lost.  But,  were  it  even  other- 
wise, I affirm  that  it  should  be  charged,  not  to  the  district 
school,  but  to  the  shortsightedness  of  the  country,  in  not 
adopting  that  plan,  recommended  as  it  was  by  men  of  extensive 
experience  and  superior  abilities,  at  the  period  of  the  erection 
of  the  existing  union  workhouses  ; and  that  the  losses  occasioned 
by  past  misapplication  of  capital  should  no  more  be  reckoned 
in  this  instance,  than  in  that  of  any  of  the  improvements  which, 
in  the  course  of  the  past  and  the  present  centuries,  have  added 
to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  country. 

I also  omit  from  my  account  the  cost  of  furniture,  as  that  of 
the  children’s  wards  in  the  workhouses  would  obviously  be 
sufficient  for  the  same  children  in  the  district  school,  and  that 
of  the  10  schoolmasters  and  10  schoolmistresses  would  more 
than  suffice  for  2 head  teachers,  the  2 assistants,  and  the  farm 
bailiff  and  matron. 

The  capital  required  for  the  farm,  consisting  of  60  acres  of 
well-drained  land,  I set  down  at  800/.,  at  the  rate  of  12/.*  per 
acre ; which,  considering  the  superior  cheapness  of  spade  hus- 
bandry, is  certainly  far  more  than  will  be  found  necessary. 

These  items  constitute  a total  fixed  capital  of  4960/.,  which 
at  4 per  cent,  and  with  repayment  of  the  principal  by  yearly 
instalments  in  the  course  of  20  years,  constitutes  a charge  of 
103/.  18s.  average  interest,  and  248/.  yearly  instalments,  or^ 
351/.  18.9.  to  be  divided  among  10  unions,  during  the  period  of 
20  years ; after  which  the  encumbrance  will.be  paid  off. 

The  permanent  charges  will  be  as  follows  : — 

Salaries.  s £. 

Chaplain  . . . . . . . .150 

Clerk f (This  office  to  be  held  by  the  farm  bailiff)  . 20 

Medical  officer  (One  of  the  union  medical  officers)  . 40 

Farm  bailiff  and  matron  ......  80 

W ages  of  porter  and  four  female  servants,  13/.  per  annum  each  65 
Two  farm  servants,  12s.  per  week  ....  62 


* This  is  the  capital  required  for  ordinary  plough  farming  iu  Norfolk.  8/.  per 
acre  has  been  found  sufficient  for  spade  husbandry.  1 have,  however,  estimated  it 
at  the  higher  amount,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  stock  necessary  for  my  purpose, 
f This  remuneration  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  duties  which  a district  clerk  would 
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Rations. 

Rations  for  farm  bailiff  and  matron,  10s.  per  week  . . £52 

Rations  for  porter  and  four  female  servants,  at  20 1.  each  . 100 

Farming  Expenses. 

Rent  of  60  acres  at  30s.  per  acre,  including  farm-house  . 90 

Repairs  and  Insurance  ......  36 

7j  per  cent,  on  stock  and  tools  . . . . , 60 

Rates  and  tithes  . . . . . . .31 

Straw  for  cows  at  35s.  per  ton  .....  70 

Meal  for  pigs  40 

Oats  for  horse  20 

Permanent  expenses 916 

Add  temporary  expenses  (for  20  years)  . . . 351 


Total  for  the  first  20  years  . . . . £1267 


During  tlie  first  20  years,  the  annual  expenses  will  conse- 
quently amount  to  1267/.  18s.  ; and  from  that  time  forward,  to 
no  more  than  916/. 

It  will,  I think,  be  conceded  that  126/.  14s.  for  each  union  is 
no  very  formidable  expense.  But  it  must  further  be  borne  in 
mind  that  I have  assumed  the  most  unfavourable  case;  that, 
namely,  in  which  the  whole  building  is  to  be  erected  from  the 
foundation  ; and  that  the  capital  required  to  convert  a work- 
house  into  a district  school  Avould  be  something  between  800/. 
and  1000/.,  instead  of  4160/.  The  plan  on  which  the  estimate 
is  founded,  might  also,  with  some  sacrifice  of  architectural  ap- 
pearance, and  perhaps  of  convenience,  be  reduced  to  a more 
economical  scale  ; and  the  perfect  success  of  the  Norwood 
Industrial  School,  under  the  disadvantages  of  an  inadequate 
and  ill-contrived  building,  shows  that  too  great  importance 
should  not  be  attached  to  the  attainment  of  all  the  requisites 
which  careful  and  provident  forethought  may  suggest  as  de- 
sirable. For  example,  by  substituting  for  beds  hammocks 
slung  in  two  tiers,  one  above  the  other,  on  each  side  of  the 
bedrooms,  the  dormitories  would  be  reduced  to  one-half,  and  a 
considerable  saving  in  bedding  effected.  The  receiving  wards 
might  also  be  dispensed  with,  as  the  children  would  always  be 
♦received  in  the  workhouse  of  their  union  before  being  despatched 
to  the  district  school.  A further  saving  might  be  effected  by 
substituting  thick  curtains  for  the  partitions  of  wood  or  masonry 
which  separate  the  class-rooms.  All  these  alterations  would 
certainly  reduce  the  expenses  of  building  by  several  hundred 
pounds.  And  a careful  scrutiny  of  the  farming  expenses  will 
also  show  several  items  susceptible  of  reduction. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  perceived  that  I have  stated  the  case  as 
unfavourably  as  possible  for  my  argument.  But  the  pecuniary 
advantages  which  I anticipate  on  the  other  side  are  so  great, 
that  I can  well  afford  to  do  so.  All,  however,  that  is  required 

liavo  to  perform ; but  should  there)  he  any  objection  to  the  union  of  the  ottiie.  of 
clerk  and  bailin',  the  appointment  might  be  given  to  one  of  the  cluks  oi  the  union 
composing  the  district. — II.  G.  13. 
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for  the  establishment  of  my  position,  is  that  the  savings  and 
profits  derived  from  the  district  school  should  balance  the  ex- 
penses exclusively  attributable  to  it ; not  that  they  should 
relieve  the  rate-payer  from  the  burden  of  parochial  relief  and 
education,  referable  to  the  children.  The  great  benefit  which 
will  result  to  society  from  raising  out  of  a now  degraded  portion 
of  our  population  a class  uniting  the  steadiness,  forethought,  and 
morality  created  by  sound  education,  with  the  vigour,  industry, 
and  skill  consequent  on  laborious  and  systematic  training,  will 
be  viewed  by  the  philanthropist  and  statesman  as  an  ample 
reward  ; and  even  the  narrowest  parsimony  may  well  be  satisfied 
with  the  reduction  of  the  burden  of  pauperism  that  must  arise 
from  the  future  industry  of  these  children,  in  the  various 
callings  to  which  their  dispositions  or  capacities  may  direct  them. 

I trust,  however,  that  I shall  be  able  to  establish  the  proba- 
bility of  a balance  above  the  expenses,  which  will  go  to  a diminu- 
tion of  the  present  burdens  incurred  on  the  children’s  account. 

Savings  and  Profits  of  the  District  School. — The  credit  side  of 
the  account  is  derived  from  two  sources.  1st.  The  consolidation 
of  the  educational  and  industrial  departments.  2nd.  The  produce 
of  the  children’s  labour. 

The  first  of  these  sources  requires  no  lengthened  explanation. 
The  rate-payer  will  evidently  be  benefited  in  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  teachers,  and  the  wages  and  rations  of  the 
artisans  engaged  for  the  industrial  instruction  of  the  children 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers.  But  the  rate  of  his  saving  will  be  more  con- 
siderable, as  the  rations  of  a schoolmaster  and  mistress  in  a 
district  school  need  be  no  higher  than  those  they  receive  at 
present,  whereas  their  salaries  will  be  more  than  doubled.  The 
amount  of  this  saving  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  number 
of  unions  included  in  the  district ; but  the  10  unions  composing 
that  which  I have  assumed  as  the  basis  of  my  argument,  whose 
united  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  10  schoolmasters  and  as 
many  mistresses  amount,  at  the  rate  of  10s.  a week  each,*  to 
520 1.  a year,  would  expend  no  more  than  104/.  for  that  of  the 
two  head  teachers  and  the  two  assistants  of  the  district  school 
making  a saving  of  416/.,  or  41/.  12s.  to  each  union.  If  we 
also  assume  that  these  unions  have  conformed,  as  they  arc  legally 
bound  to  do,  to  the  provisions  of  the  114th  Article  of  the  General 
Consolidated  Order,  and  expend,  at  the  low  rate  of  10s.  a week 
for  wages  and  maintenance,  520/.  for  10  shoemakers  and  as 
many  tailors,  we  must,  add,  allowing  15s.  instead  of  10s.  in  the 
district  school,  a further  saving  of  442/.  f 

The  total  saving  to  the  10  unions  in  the  single  items  of 

* The  rations  of  Union  teachers  vary  with  the  price  of  provisions;  but  10s.  may 
be  taken  as  their  average  weekly  value  in  a course  of  years. 

t It  may  be  argued  that  in  the  many  workhouses  in  which  the  boys  receive  no 
industrial  training,  the  latter  source  of  economy  will  not  exist,  But  it  cannot 
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wages  and  rations  amounts,  therefore,  to  858/.  per  annum, 
which  reduces  the  outlay  of  1267/.  to  409/.  during  the  first 
20  years,  and  to  no  more  than  58/.  after  that  period. 

The  next  source  of  advantage,  viz.,  the  profits  derived  from 
the  children’s  labour,  will  require  greater  illustration. 

The  labour  of  the  boys  will,  generally,  consist  in  shoe- 
making, tailoring,  baking,  and  agriculture.  That  of  the  girls 
in  making  and  mending,  washing  and  ironing  the  linen  of  the 
establishment,  and  in  dairy  work. 

Before  entering  into  the  details  of  the  subject,  I must 
premise  that  in  order  to  derive  the  greatest  advantage  from 
the  labour  of  the  children,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  school 
should  be  so  situated  with  regard  to  the  workhouses  of  the 
unions  composing  the  district,  as  to  serve  as  the  common  work- 
shop, farm,  and  baking-house  for  all.  The  clothing,  the  shoes 
and  stockings,  the  bread,  butter,  cheese,  and  greens,  &c.  would 
thus  be  furnished ; and  the  mending,  washing,  and  ironing, 
executed,  by  the  school.  That  the  clothing  and  shoes  would  be 
furnished  cheaper  thus  on  a great  scale,  than  on  a small  one 
as  at  present,  in  the  workhouses,  is  evident,  when  the  remunera- 
tion of  the  artisans  in  the  latter  is  contrasted  with  the  small 
number  of  their  pupils; — often,  especially  in  the  eastern 
counties,  not  exceeding  two  or  three.  The  experience  of  all  the 
workhouses  in  which  these  articles  are  manufactured  on  a 
tolerable  scale,  proves  also  that  they  would  be  furnished 
cheaper  than  by  a contractor.  The  consolidation  of  the  work- 
shops, and  the  employment  of  better  qualified  instructors,  would 
lastly,  occasion  a considerable  economy  in  materials. 

The  same  arguments  apply  to  the  labour  of  the  girls.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  making  and  mending,  washing  and 
ironing,  would  be  done  cheaper  on  a larger  scale  and  in  a 
more  systematic  manner.* 

I am,  however,  confident  that  agriculture  would  afford  by  far 
the  most  advantageous  employment  of  the  children’s  labour ; 
and  I would  recommend,  both  on  this  ground,  and  on  account 
of  its  superiority  as  a means  of  industrial  training,  that  the 
farm  should  form  the  principal  feature  of  the  school.  Spade 
husbandry  is,  obviously,  the  kind  of  agriculture  most  adapted 
to  an  industrial  school  I shall  endeavour  to  prove,  by  well 
ascertained  facts,  and  the  opinions  of  the  best  authorities,  that 
it  will  also  yield  the  greatest  profit. 

Dr.  Yelloway  says,  “ Spade  husbandry  is  not  a system  of 

be  supposed  that  such  a state  of  things  can  long  continue  while  the  114th  Article 
of  the  General  Consolidated  Order  remains  in  force ; and,  were  it  possible,  it  w#uld 
furnish  a further  most  powerful  argument  for  district  schools.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  one  trade  were  taught  instead  of  two,  it  would,  as  will  be  shown  lurtlier 

on,  suffice  for  my  argument.  , , 

* Useful  hints  might,  probably,  be  obtained  from  the  public  washhouses  recently 

established. 
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expense  or  risk  : less  capital  is  necessary  for  it  than  ordinary 
husbandry.  No  gardener  would  think  of  planting  potatoes, 
cabbages,  or  carrots,  in  ploughed  land  if  he  could  get  it  dug ; 
lor  the  difference  of  produce  far  more  than  compensates  for  the 
difference  of  expense.”  The  latter  difference,  it  must  be 
lemembered,  does  not  affect  a district  school,  as  the  labour 
costs  nothing.  “ Mr.  Mitchell,”  by  whom  it  has  been  success- 
fully adopted  in  Suffolk,  considers  it  to  be  an  advantageous 
consequence  of  spade  cultivation;  “that  it  improves  the  soil 
so  much,  as  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  clover  or  artificial  grasses 
two  years  instead  of  one,  by  which  means  the  expense  of 
one  years  tillage  is  saved  m the  course  adopted.”  Mr  Cuth- 

tlie  sSnS°n  Sayl’  “aftr  a11  manures  ha™  ^een  considered, 
marl Sbli  •“  fperhal^  Featest  of  all  fertilizers.”  A re- 
in aik  able  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  monastery  esta- 

bAnn  hilli“  LeiLtershhTuX  the 
title  of  St.  Bernards  Abbey.  By  means  of  the  spade  those 

monks  have  raised  an  estate  of  196  acres,  consisting  partly  of 

• ones  and  partly  of  bog,  and  of  which  the  cost  price  was  milv 

acre®1’  The  ^ ValuG  °f  between  50/-  and  60/.  pier 

n . . e following  communication  from  Mr  Alio  wav 

°kthe  Tend™f  workhouse,  is  also  worthy  & 
mention.  The  condition  m which  he  found  the  land  belono-ino- 

lmibe>'VOrkhOU'lC  1S,  thus  described:— “Before  the  house^vaf 
entirely  hare  of  soil  • indeedtho  Tf  niailjl  Paits  7 the  heath 

under  Mr^llowaytdifecdS  Tvi?h  T ** tho 

JheTast  e yeSs  hisSr„  hlT'011  **  r,tat0es  ™s  «'  For 

for  consumption,  besides  ‘he  whole 

The  supers  have  XhadTheTl  o ' 7 for  P1,tatora  sold. 

r^arrots^^^^S^^ 
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oats,  lucerne,  and  tares,  nearly  sufficient  for  one  horse  for  the 
year,  have  heen  grown  for  the  last  four  years.  Last  year  71 . 1-s. 
was  received  for  wheat  sold.  Several  pigs  kept  on  the  premises 
have  been  partly  fed  by  the  produce  of  the  ground.  * 

I have  adduced  this  evidence  to  show  the  productive  powei 
of  spade  husbandry  on  land  which  would  yield  no  profit  to  the 
plough  ; not  as  examples  for  imitation  in  regard  to  the  quality 
of  the  soil.  1 am  on  the  contrary  convinced,  that  the  better 
the  soil  the  greater  would  be  the  profit  derived  from  it. 

The  following  evidence  will  show  the  profits  which  may  be 
obtained  by  careful  spade  husbandry  on  land  of  a superior 
description: — 

An  aged  and  infirm  cottager  named  John  Dumbrell,  residing 
at  Javington  near  Eastbourne,  has  given  some  remarkable 
evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Allotments,  which  has 
rendered  his  name  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  spade  husbandry . 
It  results  from  the  accounts  which  he  produced,  that  m the 
year  1840  he  obtained  on  3 acres  of  land,  viz.,  2£  arable  and 
1 pasture,  a net  profit  of  23/.  11s.  6d.,  or  nearly  81.  per  acre. 
In  the  year  1841  he  again  on  3^  acres,  obtained  a clear  return 
of  39/.  4s.  3 d.,  or  12/.  Is.  3 cl.  per  acre. 

John  Sillet,  a tradesman  residing  near  Saxmunclham  m 
Suffolk,  states  in  his  evidence  before  a Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Nottingham  land  scheme,  that  he  main- 
tained on  only  two  acres  of  land,  himself,  his  wife,  and  two 
children  ; and  made  besides  a clear  profit  of  25/.  los.  per  acre. 

An  interesting  statement  has  also  been  published  by  Mr. 
Garland,  head  master  of  the  farm-school  established  by  the 
Bridgnorth  Union  at  Quatt,  in  Shropshire,  showing  on  4 acres  ot 
arable  and  h an  acre  of  meadow,  a gross  produce  of  l /.  per  acre, 
and  a net  profit  of  14/.  per  acre.  In  the  year  1848  his  grass 
produce  increased  to  25/.  per  acre,  owing  to  the  introduction  ot 
Italian  rye-grass,  which  he  had  been  able  to  cut  five  times  in 

one  year.  _ , c.  i „ 

In  all  these  instances  the  greater  part  of  the  profit  has 

arisen  by  the  sale  of  milk  and  butter  from  stall-fed  cows  m 
about  the  proportion  of  a cow  to  an  acre,  and  indirectly,  by  the 
manure  afforded  by  them  and  the  house  of  the  occupier;  but 
the  secret  of  their  success  has  principally  been  a cat etui  a - 
herence  to  the  Flemish  system  of  cultivation,  founded  on  t lc 
axiom  that  “ he  is  the  best  farmer  who  can  produce  the  most 
manure  at  the  lowest  cost.” 

These  facts  will,  I apprehend  be  amply  sufficient  to  ^ta- 
of  th^BedL^ 

on  the  Allotment  System,  1847.  Ev.deoce  of  James  Orange,  Quest.  16/  e q 
opinion  of  tlie  Committee  upon  it. — H.  G.  B. 
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Uisli  the  position  which  I undertook  to  prove.  I have  shown 
that  by  the  savings  effected  in  the  maintenance  of  teachers, 
and  the  rations  and  wages  of  shoemakers  and  tailors,  the 
expenses  wiH,  during  the  first  20  years,  be  reduced  to  no  more 
than  409/.,  and  after  that  period  to  a few  pounds.  It  remain 
to  be  considered  what  must  be  the  gross  produce  on  the  60 
acres,  composing  the  school-farm,  in  order  to  cover  the  re- 
maining balance  of  409/.  ? Dividing  it  by  the  number  of  acress 
we  have  as  sufficient  to  cover  all  expenses  during  the  first 
period,  and  to  yield  a handsome  profit  after  that  time,  the  very 
moderate  amount  of  61.  16s.  per  acre,  gross  produce. 

W xth  tolerable  soil  and  good  cultivation  so  small  a produce 

/ . Sha11  "ot'  1 thinli’  be  considered  too  san- 

fcume  if  I anticipate  a produce  equal  to  the  average  of  those 
obtained  in  the  instances  above  cited,  namely,  IbZ  1 l.s.  ■ this 
" ou  gi  ve  a total  produce  of  9361.,  leaving  a surplus  of ' b'27! 
during  the  first  20  years,  and  880 1.  afterwards ; and  even 
supposing  hat  the  10  unions,  of  which  I assume  the  district 
to  consist  had  each  engaged  only  one  artisan  instead  of  two 
for  the  msti  uction  of  the  hoys,  in  which  case  the  savino-  of  858Z 

terZTed  t™  9«CT°lldi,tin  °f  the  etll,Cati01’aI  staff’  -ould 

of  Ihfestawlhmente*  J'0t  rema“  a bala"“  » 

I shall  now  shortly  describe  the  organization  and  dailv 
loutine  which  I recommend  for  the  school,  the  amount  of  labour 

S view  ’ °th  in  an  National  and  financial  point 

One  of  the  greatest  merits  of  the  plan  which  I have  selected 

reasons  which  induce  me  to  regard  it  as  essentia l tn  tho  ’ i 
development  of  the  fhildvmi  'n,  v ^ ' sem.iai  to  b^e  moral 


f Annual  expenses 

Saving  on  maiotenance  of  schoolmans  mul  artisans  * 


13.) lance  of  expenses 
(iross  produce  of  60  acres  at  15/.  11*. 

Balance  of  profits 


. £1267 
. 408 

769 
. 933 

. £ 164 
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school  of  450  or  500  children  will  probably  average  160  boys  ; 
of  whom  those  between  9 and  15  years  of  age  would  be  capable 
of  some  sort  of  labour.  I have  vainly  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
with  precision,  from  the  proportions  in  several  workhouses,  what 
number  may  be  calculated  upon,  as  those  proportions  varied 
widely  according  to  local  circumstances  ; but  between  80  and  90 
will  not,  I imagine,  be  far  wide  of  the  truth  : among  these  will 
probably  be  found  1 5 or  20  boys  who,  from  debility,  deformity, 
or  the  consequences  of  an  accident,  are  incapacitated  from 
earning  a subsistence  by  agricultural  labour ; these  should  be 
trained  as  shoemakers  and  tailors  : there  will  then  remain  from 
60  to  70  boys  for  the  cultivation  of  a farm  of  60  acres. 

The  experience  of  all  pauper  industrial  schools,  in  which 
intellectual  education  and  industrial  training  have  been  well 
attended  to,  proves  that  all  these  boys  will,  unless  purposely 
retained,  obtain  situations  at  13  or  14  years  of  age;  and  they 
would  consequently,  unless  assisted,  prove  unequal  to  the  labour 
required  of  them ; but  the  mixed  organization  would,  by 
doubling  the  numbers  in  the  school,  furnish  the  means  of  ob- 
taining, according  to  the  proportion  established  by  the  Minutes, 
10  or  1 1 pupil  teachers,  from  1 4 to  1 8 years  old,  and  necessarily 
free  from  any  physical  defect.  The  labour  of  these  lads  may  be 
estimated  as  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a man  ; and  as  they  will  be 
retained  by  their  apprenticeship  five  years  longer  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  remained,  they  may,  at  least  in  part,  be 
considered  as  an  addition  to  the  60  or  70  labouring  boys.  The 
class  of  temporary  inmates  of  the  boys’  wards  in  the  workhouse 
whom  the  Boards  might  otherwise  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
send  to  the  district  school  for  the  short  time  they  were  likely  to 
remain  there,  would  be  an  useful  addition  to  the  labour  power. 
In  addition  to  all  these  there  would  finally  be  the  two  farm 
servants  and  the  assistant  teacher,  who  if  properly  trained  to 
his  duties,  will  assuredly  not  deem  it  beneath  him  to  assist  with 
his  oAvn  hands. 

For  the  daily  routine  of  the  school  no  better  model  can  be 
found  than  that  of  the  Quatt  industrial  school.  “ The  children 
rise  at  5^  in  the  summer,  and  at  6|  in  the  winter  ; they  work 
till  8 ; school  from  9 till  12 ; dine  at  1 ; and  at  2 p.  m.  they  go 
to  their  work,  the  boys  to  their  field  or  garden,  and  the  girls 
to  their  sewing,  knitting,  &c.  They  leave  work  at  5,  and  sup 
at  6 ; after  which  they  play  an  hour  or  more,  if  the  weather 
permit,  and,  as  they  sing  in  church,  they  practise  the  Psalms 
and  chants  for  the  following  Sunday,  and  the  day  is  closed  with 
Prayers.”*  V 

The  nature  of  the  cultivation  would,  of  course,  vary  with 
the  wants  of  the  market ; but  the  school  should  be  so  situated 


* In  summer  they  should  work  for  an  hour  or  two,  after  supper. 
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as  to  eqjoy  the  market  of  the  most  considerable  town  in  the 
county,  so  that  the  surplus  of  its  produce,  after  supplying  the 
workhouses  within  the  district,  should  find  an  advantageous 
sale.  The  soil  should  be  light  and  friable,  with  a good  subsoil, 
and  the  kitchen  garden  should  form  an  important  feature  of 
the  farm  ; but  its  most  essential  character,  and  the  foundation 
of  its  cultivation,  should  be  the  fattening  of  stock,  and  the  dairy. 
This  description  of  farming  appears  to  me  at  once  the  most 
profitable,  and  the  best  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  the 
children. 

The  profits  of  a farm  of  this  nature  mainly  depend  upon  the 
attainment  of  two  points. 

1.  The  production  and  collection  of  the  greatest  quantity 
of  manure,  at  the  lowest  cost. 

2.  1 he  fattening  of  cattle,  and  the  production  of  milk,  at 
the  lowest  cost,  and  in  the  shortest  time. 

The  attainment  of  the  former  of  these  points  promotes,  by 
stimulating  the  production  of  turnips,  and  artificial  grasses, 
the  attainment  of  the  second.  But,  by  a remarkable  dispensa- 
tion, the  same  means,  feeding  cattle  in  doors  instead  of  in  the 
fields,  ensures  the  attainment  of  both  at  once.  The  advantages 
of  that  method  over  field-grazing  are  thus  enumerated  by  Sir 
J ohn  Sinclair  “ 1 . Saving  of  land.  33  head  of  cattle  were  fed 

from  the  20  th  of  May  to  the  1st  of  October,  1815,  on  17^ 
statute  acres,  when  it  would  have  required  50  acres  to  have 
pastured  them,*  Saving  of  fences.  3.  Saving  of  food.  4.  Im- 
provement within  doors.  5.  The  greater  product  in  milk.  6.  In- 
creasing the  quantity  and  improving  the  quality  of  the  manure. 
7.  Obtaining  a higher  value  for  the  produce  of  the  soiV'  To 
which  the  Itev.  W.  Thorpe  adds,  “ The  making  as  much  manure 
in  the  summer  as  in  winter .” 

The  greatest  improvement  upon  the  system  of  stall-feeding 
is  that  invented  by  Mr.  J.  Warnes,  of  Trimingham,  in  Norfolk, 
under  the  name  of  box  feeding,  for  the  details  of  which  I must 
refer  to  Mr.  Warnes’  recent  publication  upon  the  subject.f 
The  advantages  of  these  “ boxes’’  is,  besides  the  attainment 
of  all  those  enumerated  by  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  the  collection  in  the 
cheapest  manner,  of  the  solid  manure  and  the  liquid  absorbed 
by  straw  and  gypsum  in  one  mass;  by  which  means  its  ferti- 
lizing power  is  greatly  increased.  The  cattle  should  be 
fed,  during  the  summer,  on  grasses  carried  to  them  in  their 
boxes,  instead  of  being  fed  on  turnips,  or  grazed  in  the  field. 
For  the  advantages  of  this  system  I must  again  refer  to  Mr. 
Warnes’  work,  pp.  165-170. 


. * -^n  acre  W‘H  house-feed  three  times  the  number  of  cattle  that  could  be  grazed  unon 
it  out  of  doors.  1 

t Or i the  Cultivation  of  Flax  and  the  Fattening  of  Cattle  by  native  produce, 
box-feeding,  and  summer  grazing.  1 
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The  success  of  this  method  of  farming  depends  upon  the 
production  of  artificial  grasses,  and  this  again,  on  the  produc- 
tion of  manure  ; and  I need  only  indicate  the  advantage  which 
a school  of  500  children  would  possess,  in  this  respect,  over  a 
farm  dependent  for  manure  upon  the  cattle  alone.  Mr.  Warnes, 
in  a communication  with  which  he  was  kind  enough  to  favour 
me,  estimates  the  labour  of  80  boys,  and  the  manure  derived 
from  480  children,  at  8107  per  annum. 

Keeping  then  in  view,  as  the  main  point,  the  fattening  of 
cattle,  and  the  production  of  milk,  the  next  question  will  be, 
which  is  the  best  kind  of  food  for  them  ? The  advantages  of 
Italian  rye-grass  have  been  already  stated,  with  reference  to 
the  Quatt  school ; but  the  most  efficacious  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  compound  invented  by  Mr.  Warnes,  consisting  of  linseed- 
pulse,  combined  with  any  of  the  other  substances  of  native 
growth,  usually  given  to  cattle,  in  about  the  proportion  of 
lr,-  to  4^.  This  compound  has  been  found  far  superior  as  a 
fattening  agent  to  foreign  oil-cake,  which  consists  of  the  refuse 
of  the  seed  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted,  and  contains  a good 
deal  of  rubbish.  Its  fattening  properties  are  detailed  by 
Mr.  Warnes  at  p.  132,  and  its  superior  cheapness  is  shown 
at  p.  62. 

The  advantages  of  Mr.  Warnes’  system  of  box- feeding  and 
summer  grazing,  and  of  the  cattle  compound,  are  shown  by 
Mr.  Warnes  at  pp.  61,  174,  194-6.  Mr.  Warnes  finds  it  most 
advantageous  to  sell  his  beasts  after  six  months’  average  fattening, 
so  that  two  lots  of  cattle  are  fatted  in  the  year.  It  has  been 
adopted  with  great  success  by  Sir  Charles  Burrell,  Lord 
Torrington,  and  other  agricultural  authorities,  and  is  now 
pretty  generally  in  use. 

Flax,  for  the  cultivation  of  which  spade  husbandry  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted,  would,  therefore,  constitute  one  of  the  principal 
crops  of  the  farm.  There  is  perhaps  no  plant  so  extensively 
useful.  The  extraordinary  nutritive  powers  of  its  seed  are  not 
exhausted  upon  the  cattle  themselves : they  also  enrich  the 
manure  produced  by  them,  and  react  in  increased  fertility  upon 
the  soil.  Indeed,  valuable  as  is  its  fibre,  its  seed  is  still  more 
so.  “ To  us,”  says  Mr.  Warnes,  “ flax  is  a double  crop,  the 
most  valuable  part  of  which  is  the  seed.  For,  admitting  that 
the  fibre  will  obtain  more  money  at  market,  yet  the  seed  being 
consumed  by  cattle  on  the  land  where  grown,  diffuses  its  influ- 
ence over  the  whole  farm,  and  returns  to  the  pocket  a tenfold 
greater  profit  in  the  shape  of  meat  and  corn,  &c.,  &c.”  And  as 
it  may  be  administered,  in  combination  with  barley,  turnips, 
potatoes,  carrots,  peas,  beans,  chopped-straw,  chaff,  and  eVcn  the 
ligneous  refuse  of  the  plant  itself  after  scutching,  it  confers 
additional  value  on  these  articles. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  either  the  seed  or  the  fibre 
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must  be  sacrificed.  This  opinion  has  been  proved  to  be  erro- 
neous ; and  flax  is  now,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Warnes  “ a double 
crop.”  The  importance  of  the  fibre  in  a pecuniary  sense  is 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  seed.  The  price  of  Irish 
flax  ranges,  according  to  its  quality,  from  38/.  to  180/.  per  ton,* 
but  the  great  mass  fetches  from  40/.  to  65/.  At  45/.  per  ton  it 
would  yield  a net  profit  of  16/.  16s.  per  acre,  and  at  180/.  per  ton, 
32/.  6s.  4d.  The  net  profit  upon  English  flax  is  considerably 
lower,  owing  to  the  greater  cost  of  labour;  but  in  a school  of 
this  description,  in  which  the  labour  cost  nothing,  it  will  neces- 
sarily be  higher. 

The  prejudice  formerly  entertained  against  this  incomparable 
plant,  on  account  of  its  supposed  exhausting  qualities,  has  been 
completely  exploded  by  modern  experience ; and  it  has  been 
proved  to  be,  under  the  present  system  of  cultivation,  a highly 
restorative  crop.  Wheat  is,  indeed,  much  improved  by  following 
it.  It  will  also  grow  after  any  crop  except  turnips,  and  pro- 
bably carrots  ; and  upon  any  soil  that  will  grow  wheat ; and 
excepting  in  countries  subject  to  drought,  it  is  not  an  uncertain 
crop. 

The  various  processes  for  separating  and  preparing  the  fibre 
would  afford  an  admirable  means  of  industrial  instruction.  By 
the  first,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  retting,  the  stalks  are  soaked 
in  a peculiar  manner,  and  for  a time,  varying  with  the  tempe- 
rature, in  pure  water  ; which  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  a gently 
running  stream,  both  for  the  sake  of  health,  and  the  golden 
colour  thus  imparted  to  the  fibre.  It  is  next  dried,  and  after- 
wards broken,  and  scutched  ; that  is  to  say,  the  wooden  and  pulpy 
portions  of  the  stalk  are  separated  from  the  fibre,  either  by  the 
hand,  or  by  a breaking  and  scutching  machine.  This  would  afford 
an  excellent  occupation  for  rainy  days,  or  the  winter  season, 
when  the  operations  of  the  field  are  suspended ; as  it  has  been 
found  that  the  fibre  is  improved  in  value  by  being  stacked  after 
drying  and  kept  for  a year,  instead  of  being  immediately 
scutched.  It  would,  therefore,  be  unnecessary  to  scutch  it  at 
any  peculiar  season,  or  within  any  limited  time.  Hand  scutch- 
ing is  the  method  best  adapted  to  a school,  and  will  also  yield 
the  greatest  quantity  of  flax. 

It  will,  1 hope,  not  be  deemed  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  this 
report  if  I,  in  conclusion,  add  a few  extracts  from  Mr.  Warnes’ 
work,  showing  the  extent  of  employment  it  would  afford  to  the 
surrounding  population,  should  the  labour  power  afforded  by 
the  school  prove  insufficient  without  extraneous  assistance. 

Three  statute  acres  will  produce  100  stones  at  18s.,  worth 
75/.  Each  stone  [calculated  to  produce  5£  lbs.  of  dressed  flax,  in 

Evidence  of  James  Macadam,  Secretary  to  (he  Irish  Flax  Improvement  Society, 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  Burdens  affecting  Real  Fro- 
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all  550  lbs.]  spun  to  30  hanks  to  the  lb.,  will  produce  16,500 
hanks.  About  158  females  will  he  employed  12  months  in 
spinning,  at  the  rate  of  2 hanks  per  week ; wages  for  spinning 
each  hank  nearly  Id.  per  diem  for  each  spinner.”  Flax  spinning, 
and  breaking,  and  scutching  would  therefore  afford  employ- 
ment to  the  children  of  the  surrounding  poor  ; and  if  they  were 
paid  by  admission  to  the  school  instead  of  money,  would  extend 
the  blessing  of  education  to  a class  but  little  removed  from  the 
condition  of  paupers,  and  unable  to  pay  for  even  the  lowest 
description  of  instruction. 

To  the  adult  portion  of  the  poor  the  cultivation  of  flax  in 
these  institutions  would  also  afford  the  means  of  independent 
subsistence,  and  thus  alleviate  the  burthen  of  pauperism.  Pur- 
suing the  produce  of  3 acres  through  all  the  phasis  of  its  manu- 
facture into  cambric,  Mr.  Warnes  proceeds  as  follows: — This 
quantity  of  yarn  would  make  210  webs  of  cambric  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  each  web  containing  5 dozen.  About  18  weavers 
would  be  12  months  weaving  this  quantity,  allowing  each  man 
a month  for  each  web  ; wages  per  web  2/.,  or  from  9s.  6 d.  to 
10s.  per  man  weekly.  About  40  females  would  be  employed 
12  months  in  needlework  [hemstitch  or  veining] ; each  would 
do  one  handkerchief  in  each  working  day ; wages  8s.  per 
dozen  or  8d.  per  day.  The  goods  when  finished,  would  be  worth 
21.  10s.  per  dozen,  or  in  the  whole  2625/.,  and  the  net  profit 
354/.  13s.  1 Id.”  In  a recently  published  letter,  he  thus  describes 
the  improvement  effected  in  the  population  of  Trimingham 
by  the  introduction  of  that  invaluable  plant. 

“ The  parish  in  which  1 reside,  like  the  ‘ ill-fated  Hilton,’  had 
its  virulent  typhus  fever,  arising  from  over-crowded  space,  its 
wretched  town  hovels,  wherein  decency  could  find  no  room,  and 
its  pauperism  that  preyed  upon  the  rates.  Now,  however,  these 
causes  of  miseiy  arc  removed,  each  family  occupying  a com- 
modious cottage,  while  the  hovels  are  destroyed,  and  pauperism 
left  without  excuse ; changes  effected  mainly  through  the  in- 
troduction of  flax  culture,  and  the  use  of  the  seed  to  fatten  cattle. 

“ Previously  little  or  no  employment  was  provided  for  the 
weaker  hands,  now  both  old  and  young  find  an  abundance. 
The  money  thus  circulated  among  the  children  augments  their 
parents’  wages,  and  thereby  large  as  well  as  small  families 
derive  an  ample  subsistence.  The  moral  and  physical  state  of 
the  village  will  bear  comparison  with  most.  Not  an  instance 
of  illegitimacy  for  many  years  has  occurred,  nor  a conviction 
for  theft.  The  children  educated  at  a school  unsupported  by 
Church  or  State  are  trained  to  industry  through  flax-dressing, 
and  early  find  situations  in  service.”* 


* Since  writing  the  above,  I have  visited  Mr.  Warnes’  farm,  and  been  still  further 
confirmed  in  my  opinion  of  the  soundness  of  his  system. — H.  G.  B. 
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It  is  impossible  to  offer  a more  striking  illustration  of  the 
benefits  which  will  arise  from  the  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
country  of  institutions  such  as  I have  endeavoured  to  describe. 
The  demand  which  it  would  create  for  a species  of  labour 
adapted  to  the  weaker  arms  of  children,  women,  the  aged  and 
the  infirm,  would  afford  the  means  of  granting  out-door  relief 
in  employment  instead  of  money,  and  thus  avoid  the  manifold 
objections  to  which  it  is  subject.  The  number  of  skilful  cul- 
tivators, stock  rearers,  and  flax-clrcssers,  which  these  institutions 
would  furnish,  must  exercise  a highly  beneficial  influence  upon 
agriculture  ; and  the  union  which  they  will  exhibit  of  a culti- 
vated mind,  industrious  habits,  and  bodily  vigour,  will  go  far 
to  eradicate  the  prejudice  so  prevalent  among  the  agricultural 
classes — that  “book-learning'’  is  incompatible  with  labour. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  advantages  of  district  schools  over 
schools  forming  part  of  a workhouse.  The  natural  attachment 
borne  by  all  men  to  the  spot  on  which  their  childhood  was 
passed,  is  harmless  and  even  beneficial,  when  directed  towards 
the  school ; but  it  is  dangerous  when  centered  in  the  workhouse. 
To  the  youth,  or  girl,  educated  in  the  district  school,  the  idea 
of  home  is  entirely  dissociated  from  that  of  the  workhouse : to 
the  one  brought  up  in  the  workhouse,  these  ideas  must  be 
inseparably  connected  ; and  he  cannot  feel  towards  it  that  re- 
pugnance which  is  felt  by  the  independent  labourer  who  has 
never  entered  its  gates.  The  following  instance  affords  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  this  position  : — A boy,  educated  in 
perhaps  the  best  school  in  my  district,  being  ill-used  by  his  master, 
ran  away,  and  brought  a complaint  against  him  before  a magis- 
trate. After  hearing  his  story,  the  magistrate,  knowing  him  to  be 
a friendless  orphan,  asked  him  where  he  intended  to  go  ? “ Home, 
Sir,”  answered  the  boy  ; “ But  my  lad  you  have  no  home,”  said 
the  magistrate,  “ Oh  Sir,”  was  the  reply,  “ I mean  the  work- 
house.”  Had  he  been  educated  in  a district  school  the  idea 
of  the  workhouse  would  have  been  utterly  strange  to  his  mind  ; 
and  that  school  must  have  been  greatly  mismanaged  if  it  were 
not  also  utterly  repugnant  to  his  feelings.  Were  indeed  the 
question  proposed  : — which  is  the  most  unfavourable  spot  that 
could  possibly  be  selected  for  unpauperising  a pauper  child, 
through  the  agency  of  education  ? the  answer  would  certainly 
be — The  workhouse.  Nor  could  such  a place  have  been  chosen 
had  the  subject  been  chiefly  viewed  in  that  light.  But  education 
has  been  hitherto  considered  by  the  public  rather  as  an  incident 
of  parochial  relief,  than  as  the  most  powerful  antagonist  of  pau- 
perism. It  has  been  viewed  rather  as  a debt  demanded  by 
humanity,  than  as  a power  bestowed  on  society  for  its  own 
reformation.  The  real  value  of  that  power,  as  well  as  the  urgent 
necessity  for  its  exertion,  are,  however,  beginning  to  be  more 
justly  appreciated.  It  is  now  more  clearly  perceived  that  the 
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increasing  burden  of  pauperism  arises,  in  great  measure,  from 
the  indolence,  the  vices,  and  the  absence  of  self-respect  in- 
separable from  ignorance ; and  that  the  most  effectual  means  of 
ariestin^  its  growth,  and  perhaps,  even  of  reducing  its  amount, 
les  in  the  diffusion  of  sound  moral,  religious,  and  industrial 
education  among  the  rising  generation  of  that  class,  which  has 
been  hitherto  the  hereditary  pensioner  of  the  nation.  And  it 
can  haidly  be  doubted  that  a serious  and  comprehensive  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  how  that  desirable  object  may  be 
most  effectually  attained,  will  result  in  the  general  conviction, 
that  no  measure  for  that  purpose  presents  such  strong  presump- 
tion of  success,  as  the  one  recommended  to  the  adoption  of  the 
ratepayers  by  the  wisdom  of  Parliament. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

H.  G.  Bowyer. 


To  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 
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Tabulated  Reports,  in  detail,  by  Her  Majesty’s  Inspector  of  Schools, 

and  Midland  Districts  of  England  ; — 


Name  of  School  and 
Date  of  Visit. 

i 

1 No.  of  Boys. 

No.  of  Girls 
and  Infants. 

ORGANIZATION. 

BOOKS 

and 

APPARATUS. 

Blofield  Union  School, 
14  October,  1847. 

19 

35 

Separate  school- rooms  ■for  boys 
and  girls,  and  a master  and 
mistress. 

Secular  reading  books  of  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society, 
but  insufficient.  Recommended 
more,  and  also  some  maps. 

Second  T^isit. 

12  June,  1848. 

21 

34 

No  alteration 

Books  and  maps  procured  since 
my  second  visit. 

Depwade  Union  School, 
15  October,  1847. 

40 

48 

Separate  school-rooms,  and  master 
and  mistress. 

Christian  Knowledge  Society’s 
secular  reading  books.  Good 
maps,  but  one  of  the  British 
Isles  wanting.  Recommended  it.  ; 

Second  Visit. 

15  June, 1848. 

38 

35 

No  alteration  

Map  of  the  British  Isles  procured. 

St.  Faith's  Union  School, 
16  October,  1848. 

45 

22 

Sep.ua' e school-rooms,  and  a mas 
ter  and  mistress. 

Secular  hooks  insufficient.  Re 
commended  more  maps  of  the  ! 
world  and  P destine.  Recom- 
mended also  oue  of  the  British 
Isles. 

Second  Visit. 

8 June,  1848. 

30 

15 

No  alteration 

Additional  secular  reading  books, 
and  map  of  the  British  Isles 
procured. 

Loddon  and  (slavering 
Union  School. 

18  October,  1847. 

13 

43 

Two  school-rooms,  and  master 
and  mistiess,  hoys  1 class,  girls 
3 classes,  and  2 mouitors. 

Books.  B bles,  testaments,  and 
secular  reading-books.  Recom- 
mended the  higher  uumbers  of 
the  latter.  Good  maps  of  the 
World  and  Palestine.  Recom- 
mended one  of  the  British  Isles. 

Second  Visit. 

2 June,  1848. 

22 

38 

No  alteration 

Books  and  maps  recommended  by  1 
me,  procured. 

Great  Yarmouth  Union 
School. 

20  October,  1847. 

43 

38 

One  school-room  for  hoys  and  girls, 
and  no  mistress.  Seven  classes 
and  6 monitors.  Good  gallery. 

Irish  school  hooks  for  secular  | 
reading.  Apparatus  sufficient. 
Recommended  the  higher  num- 
bers of  the  Irish  books,  and 
Sullivan’s  Geography,  and 
Tate’s  Arithmetic,  for  the  mas- 
ters use. 

Second  Visit. 

5 June,  1848. 

40 

33 

No  alteration 

The  hooks  recommended  by  me 
had  been  procured. 

East  and  West  FI  egg 
Union  School. 

21  October,  1847. 

11 

11 

Boys  and  girls  in  one  room  .under 
a mistress.  The  number  of 
classes  varies  with  that  of  the 
children. 

Apparatus  sufficient.  Irish  secu- 
lar reading-books,  as  far  as  the 
third  book. 

Second  Visit. 

6 June,  1848. 

4 

n 

/ 

No  alteration 

Irish  books  procured 
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H.  G.  Bowyer,  Esq.,  on  the  Schools  of  Parochial  Unions  in  the  Eastern 
for  the  Year  1S47-8. 


■■ 

DISCIPLINE. 

INSTRUCTION. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Discipline  apparently 

Instruction  satisfactory  in  the  scriptures, 

A piece  of  land  belonging  to  the  'work- 

good. 

Ditto. 

but  deficient  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  The  master  and  mistress 
had  however  not  been  long  in  office. 

Very  slight  improvement,  but  it  must  be 
remembered,  in  justice  to  the  teachers, 
that  they  were  insufficiently  piovided 
with  books. 

house  affords  occasional  employment  to 
the  boys.  They  also  plait  straw  lials. 

.Discipline  good  . . . . 

Instruction  satisfactory  in  tin  scriptures 
and  religion,  writing  and  arithmetic  of 
the  boys  excellent.  Heading  interior. 
Girls  generally  unequal  to  the  bo>s. 

A piece  of  land  belonging  to  the  work- 
house affords  occasioual  employment  to 
the  boys. 

Ditto. 

The  boys  answered  admirably  on  the 
scriptures,  and  both  schools  were  gene- 
rally improved.  Writing  from  dictation 
and  memory  had,  however,  been  neg- 
lected. 

About  14  boys  were  out  for  the  Midsummer 
holidays,  but  returned  for  the  exami- 
nation. 

Discipline  apparently 

Instruction  confined  to  reading,  writing. 

I n consequence  of  ray  report  in  the  visitors’ 

good. 

Ditto. 

and  arithmetic,  and  very  detective,  es- 
pecially in  the  lower  classes. 

I found  the  schools  rather  deteriorated 
than  improved,  and  the  children  dull 
and  depressed. 

book  at  my  second  visit,  the  teachers 
were  removed,  and  new  ones  have  since 
been  appointed. 

Discipline  apparently 

Instruction  of  boys  very  superior  to  the 

The  master,  originally  a plumber,  is  in  a 

gooJ. 

average  of  sm  11  Union  Schools.  Their 
answers  on  the  scriptures  were  very 
intelligent.  The  gills  were  also  better 
instructed  than  usual.  Recommended 
that  they  should  receive  occasional  les- 
sons from  the  master  in  scripture,  geo- 
graphy, and  history  of  England.  Re- 
commended also  exercises  in  writing 
from  dictation  or  memory. 

great  measure  self-taught,  and  has  since 
made  considerable  progress  in  self- 
instruction.  He  and  the  mistress  have 
now  removed  to  the  Downham  Union 
school,  and  are  doing  well.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  inmates,  generally,  appears 
to  be  remarkably  bad,  which  renders  the 
workhouse  a very  unfit  place  for  the 
education  of  children. 

Ditto. 

Instruction  apparently  deteriorated, owing 
to  the  departure  of  many  of  the  first  class 
boys. 

There  was  a new  master  and  mistress. 

Discipline  apparently 

Instruction  above  the  average,  scripture 

There  is  no  land  attached  to  the  work- 

good. 

knowledge  good.  Reading,  writing,  aud 
arithmetic,  fair.  Gins  more  advanced 

house;  but  shoemaking  and  tailoring 
are  taught  to  the  boys.  As  most  of  them 

than  the  boys.  All  but  the  fiist  class 
are  however  deficient  in  numeration  and 
notation. 

go  to  sea,  a more  nautical  training  would 
he  desirable.  They  might  he  taught 
knotting  and  splicing,  and  the  names  of 
the  various  parts  of  a ship,  and  its  rig- 
ging. I would  suggest  a model  like  the 

The  reading  was  much  improved.  The 
first  and  second  classes  answered  well  in 
scripture,  and  possess  some  knowledge 
of  geography  and  history  of  England. 

one  at  Norwood. 

The  separation  from  the  adults  is  impel- 
led, which  is  particularly  injurious  to 
the  girls.  They  do  not  get  out  to  service 
as  easily  as  is  desirable,  aud  several  of 
them  have  turned  out  ill. 

|>iscipliue  indifferent  . 

Instruction  extremely  deficient ; which  is, 
however,  partly  excused  by  the  fluc- 
tuating character  of  the  school. 

This  school  is  of  an  extremely  fluctuating 
character,  the  numbers  in  summer 
being  generally  half  those  in  the  winter. 
At  my  second  tour  1 found  that  only 
5 children  had  been  more  than  a vear  in 

^Ditto. 

1 1 

Hie  schoolmistress  has  since  retired,  and 
a new  oue  has  been  appointed. 

school. 

The  population  are  chiefly  dependent  for 
subsistence  on  the  uncertain  trude  of 
fishing,  and  are  consequently  often 
thrown,  with  their  families,  upon  the 
workhouse. 
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Name  of  School  and 
Date  of  Visit. 

No.  of  Boys. 

j No.  of  Girls 
and  Infants. 

ORGANIZATION. 

BOOKS 

and 

APPARATUS. 

Aylsliam  U:i:on  School  . 
22  October,  18-17 - 

6J 

49 

Separate  school  rooms  for  hoys 
and  gills.  4 classes  with  3 
monitors. 

Bibles  and  Testaments.  Recoin-  j 
mended  also  the  Iiisli  secular  j 
reading  books,  and  a history  of  j 
England,  black  boards,  and  a j 
map  of  the  British  Isles. 

Second  Visit. 

21  June,  1843. 

42 

46 

No  alterations 

The  books  and  maps  recommended 
by  me  were  procured. 

Thelfovd  Union  School  . 
23  October,  1847- 

23 

24 

Separate  school-rooms  forboys  and 
girls,  and  master  and  mistress  : 
4 classes  and  3 monitors. 

Apparatus  insnflicient.  Recom- 
mended a black  board,  and  a 
map  of  the  British  Isles,  &c. 

Second  Visit. 

19  May,  1848. 

25 

21 

No  alteration 

Maps,  &c.  procured  as  recom-  j 
mended  by  me. 

Erplngliam  Union  School 
25  October,  1847. 

IS 

21 

Boys  and  girls  in  separate  school- 
looms,  under  a master  uud 
mistress. 

Bibles  and  Testaments,  but  no 
secular  books. 

Second  Visit. 

20  June,  1848. 

20 

14 

Boys  and  girls  in  the  same  school- 
room, under  a master  and  mis- 
tress. 4 classes.  Master  from 
Mr.  Stow’s  traiuiug-scliool  at 
Glasgow. 

School  furnished  with  the  Irish 
books.  Sec,  and  maps  of  the.'l 
World,  Europe,  the  British  Isles 
&c. 

Walsingliam  Union  School 
27  October,  1843 

16 

35 

Separate  school-rooms  and  a 
master  and  mistress,  girls 
divided  into  4 classes. 

Maps,  and  secular  reading  books  J 
wanted.  Recommended  thej 
Irish  ones. 

Second  Visit. 

30  J une,  1843. 

14 

11 

Books  and  maps  provided  as  re- 
commended by  me. 

Docking  Union  School  . 
28  October,  1847- 

21 

11 

Separate  school  rooms,  and  a 
master  and  mistress. 

No  books  but  the  scriptures.  Re- 
conimeuded  the  Irish  secular 
reading  books,  aud  some  maps. 

Second  Visit. 

29th  June,  1849. 

17 

6 

Books  ami  maps  provided,  as  ic-  1 
commended  by  me. 

King’s  Lynn  Union  School 
29  October,  1847. 

22 

31 

Separate  school  rooms  for  boys  and 
girls,  aud  a master  and  mistress. 

Books  sufficient,  but  maps  of  the  \ 
British  Isles  wanting.  Re-J 
commended  one. 

Second  Visit. 

27  June,  1849. 

23 

33 

No  alteration 

Books,  &c.,  procured  us  r coni- 
ine tided  by  me. 

Freebridge  Lynn  Union 
School. 

1 November,  1847. 

14 

14 

Separate  school-rooms  and  a mas- 
ter and  mistress. 

No  books  but  Bibles  and  Testa* 
incuts,  and  no  maps.  Recom*  j 
mended  the  Irish  ones. 

Second  Visit. 

28  June,  18 J9. 

14 

IS 

Noalleiulion  ........ 

1 1 

< • • 
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D1S  IPL1NE. 

. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Discipline  of  the  bovs 

Instruction  confined  to  scripture, reading, 

good.  That  of  tiie 

writing,  and  aiithmetic  ; but  these  are.  well 

gills  imperfect. 

taught  in  the  boys’  school. 

Discipline  of  the  girls 

flic  bovs  had  made  some  progress  in  geo- 

much  improved. 

grapliy. 

Discipline  good  • . . 

Instruction  confined  to  scripture,  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  ; but  fair  as  far  as 
it  went.  R ccommeuded  writing  on  slates 
from  dictation  and  memory ; and  that 
the  first  class  of  girls  should  be  oc- 
casionally taught  by  the  master  together 
with  the  bovs. 

Ditto  •••••.  • , 

Roth  schools  somewhat  improved.  Girls 
occasionally  taught  by  the  master,  as  I 
had  recommended. 

Discipline  apparently 

Instruction  very  deficient 

good. 

Discipline  much  im- 

Instruction  strikingly  improved  in  every 
branch.  Instead  of  dulnessand  listless- 
ness, alacrity  and  intelligence  pervaded 
the  school,  and  the  children  had  not  only 
made  considerable  progress  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  geography,  and  a con- 
siderable amount  of  general  information. 
Anil  this  only  in  5 months. 

proved. 

Discipline  apparently 

Instruction  fair  in  scripture,  but  middling 

go.d. 

in  everything  else. 

Ditto 

Little  improvement,  which  is  accounted  for 

by  tl»e  ill  health  of  the  late  master  and 

the  recent  appointment  of  the  new  one. 

Discipline  bad.  School- 

Instruction  limited  and  imperfect,  espe- 

rooms  and  children 

daily  in  arithmetic. 

ditty. 

Discipline  uot  improved 

Boys  answered  well  in  the  scriptures;  but 
in  everything  else  there  was  no  improve- 
ment. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


The  boys'are  all  taught  tailoring  and  shoe- 
making.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
market  will  be  overstocked  with  these 
trades. 


The  land  belonging  to  the  workhouse  is 
not  sufficient  to  afford  industrial  training 
to  the  boys.  The  girls  sew  and  knit  as 
in  other  workhouses. 


There  is  no  industrial  training  for  the  boys. 


The  contrast  exhibited  by  thisschool  under 
different  teachers  in  so  short  a time  as  5 
months  is  a striking  example  of  what 
may  be  done  by  a trained  master.  1 
regret  to  say,  however,  that  he  has  since 
left,  and  been  replaced  by  another. 

The  union  of  the  two  schools  according  to 
the  Scotch  system  has  also  answered 
admirably.  It  had  sensibly  improved 
the  mauners  and  expression  of  counte- 
nance of  the  children. 

The  schoolmaster,  though  a man  of  ability, 
was  incapacitated  by  ill  health,  which 
afterwards  obliged  him  to  resign.  The 
small  piece  of  laud  attached  to  the  house 
was  not  used  for  the  industrial  training 
of  the  boys.  The  numbers  of  this  school 
are  extremely  fluctuating. 

The  small  piece  of  land  belonging  to  the 
workhouse  is  not  used  for  the  industrial 
training  of  the  children,  as  there  would 
be  nobody  to  direct  them  but  a pauper. 

The  schoolmaster  has  since  been  removed 
and  a new  one  has  been  appointed.  The 
two  schools  might  be  united  on  the 
mixed  system. 


Discipline  good 


Ditto 


• Instruction  very  fair.  Both  boys  and  girls 
answered  well  in  the  scriptures  and  the 
geography  of  the  world.  They  knew 
nothing  of  that  of  Great  Britain  lor  want 
of  a map.  Their  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  were  also  good. 

. Instruction  much  improved.  Children  in- 
telligent, and  desirous  to  do  their  best. 


Jiscipline  apparently  Instruction  very  deficient 
good. 


No  improvement 


The  construction  of  the  building,  which 
was  not  designed  for  a workhouse, obliges 
the  boys  to  pass  their  days  in  the  same 
yard  as  the  men,  which  is  very  injurious 
to  them.  Their  school-room  is  also  too 
low'and  narrow.  They  have  no  industrial 
training. 

'Hie  girls  sew  and  knit,  but  cannot  be  taught 
washing  or  cookery,  as  it  would  throw 
them  into  the  society  of  the  women.  I 
was  informed  that  it  was  difficult  to 
procure  situations  for  them,  probubly 
owing  to  their  ignoruuce  of  domestic 
duties. 

The  schools  might  be  united  on  the  mixed 
principle,  as  they  are  separately  far  too 
small.  The  land  belonging  to  the  house 
insufficient  for  the  industrial  training  of 
the  boys,  who  consequently  receive  none 
at  all. 

The  schoolmaster  has  since  been  removed. 
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Name  of  School,  and 
Dale  of  Visit. 

No.  of  Boys. 

No.  of  Girls 
and  lufants. 

ORGANIZATION. 

BOOKS 

and 

APPARATUS. 

Downham  Union  School. 
2 November,  1847. 

8 

20 

boys  and  girls  in  the  same  school- 
room under  a master  and  mis- 
tress. 4 classes. 

Maps  aud  other  apparatus  com- 
plete, but  secular  Iwoks  wanted. 

Second  Visit. 

3 July,  1848. 

13 

28 

Organization  the  same,  but  new 
master  and  mistress. 

• 

Irish  books  procured,  as  recom- 
meuded  by  me. 

Swaifham  Union  School. 
3 November,  1847. 

13 

20 

Separate  school-rooms  and  mas- 
ter and  mistress.  The  former 
however  chiefly  teaches  the 
girls  as  well  as  the  boys,  the 
mistress  confining  herself  to 
needlework. 

Secular  books  insufficient.  Re- 
commended the  Irish  ones,  and 
also  a map  of  the  British  Isles. 

Second  Visit. 

26  June,  1848. 

8 

16 

No  alteration 

Maps  and  books  procured  as  re- 
commended by  nte. 

Mitfovd  anil  Lanuditch 
Union  School. 

4 November,  1847. 

63 

73 

Boys  and  girls  in  separate  school- 
rooms, under  a master  and  a 
mistress.  22  infants  are  taught 
their  letters  and  knitting  in  a 
separate  room,  by  u pauper 
woman  of  good  character.  Desks 
ranged  round  the  room.  Recom- 
mended parallel  desks. 

Hooks  and  apparatus  sufficient, 
but  recommended  a map  of  the 
British  Isles. 

Second  Visit. 

22  J une,  1848. 

51 

76 

No  alteration 

Map  procured  as  recommended  . 

Forehoe  Union  School. 
5 November,  1847. 

14 

25 

Separate  schoo'-rooms,  and  a mas- 
ter and  mistress. 

Books  and  apparatus  sufficient  . 

Second  Visit. 

9 J une,  1848. 

24 

20 

No  alteration  

• * * 

Guiltcross  Union  School. 
8 November,  1847. 

35 

33 

Girls  and  boys  instructed  together 
by  a mu>ter  and  mistress  on  the 
mixed  plan  ; the  masler  instruct 
ing  tlie  two  higher  classes  of 
mixed  boys  aud  girls. 

Books,  maps,  and  apparatus  suffi- 
cient. 

Second  Visit. 

19  Juue,  1818. 

29 

38 

No  alteration 

• • • 

VVaylnnd  Union  School. 
9 November,  184/. 

8 

8 

lioys  and  girls  taught  together 
by  a master  and  a mistress. 

Books  sufficient  ; maps  of  the 
World  and  Palestine.  Recom- 
mended one  of  the  British  Isles. 

Second  Visit. 

23  June,  1848. 

12 

18 

No  alteration  

• • «. 
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DISCIPLINE, 

! 

Discipline  goood  . . 


Ditto. 


Discipline  apparently 

5ood,  but  the  cltil- 
fen  low  spirited. 


Ditto. 


plinegood  , . . . 


INSTRUCTION. 


Instruction  satisfactory  in  the  scriptures, 
but  deficient  in  other  respects. 


The  improvement  in  the  school,  though  ef- 
fected in  no  more  than  5 mouths,  was 
remarkable.  The  children  looked  all 
cheerfulness  and  intelligence,  and  not 
only  answered  admirably  in  the  scrip- 
tures, but  a creditable'  kuou ledge  of 
geography,  grammar,  and  English  his- 
tory. . I he  manners  and  appearance  of 
the  children  were  very  pleasing. 

Instruction  very  deficient,  and  children,  as 
in  all  bad  schools,  dull  and  apathetic. 


No  improvement. 


Instruction  good  in  the  boys’  school. 
Scripture  knowledge  above  the  average. 
Arithmetic  good,  51  of  them  being  in  the 
rules  between  addition  and  practice,  and 
working  them  well.  Writing  also  good, 
but  reading  inferior.  21  sing  from  notes 
aud  in  parts.  The  girls  were  generally 
inferior.  1 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The  construction  of  the  house  does  not 
allow  complete  separation  of  the  children 
from  the  adults.  Fortunately,  however, 
these  are  mostly  old  people.  The 
garden  affords  the  boys  some  occasional 
employment,  but  nothing  which  can  be 
called  industrial  training. 


At  my  second  visit  I found  in  the  place  of 
the  former  teachers  the  master  and  mis- 
tress whom  I had  seen  at  the  Loddou 
and  Clavering  School.  It  is  to  that 
change  that  is  owing  the  great  im- 
provement of  the  school.  The  union  of 
the  boys’  and  girls’  schools  has  existed 
since  the  erection  of  the  workhouse,  aud 
has  worked  most  advantageously  for  the 
manners  aud  morals  of  the  children. 

The  schoolmaster  has  been  replaced  by 
another  since  my  last  visit. 

I find  in  my  diary  of  the  3rd  the  following 
note; — “ In  the  girls’  yard  is  an  iron  gate, 
round  which  I found  them  all  collected 
talking  to  the  female  paupers  on  the 
other  side,  on  seeing  me  and  the  gover- 
ness they  all  advanced  into  the  middle 
of  the  yard,  pretending  to  be  walking 
about.”  This  is  an  instauce  of  the  evils 
to  which  children  must,  without  any- 
body being  in  fault,  be  exposed  while 
they  continue  to  be  educated  in  work- 
houses. 

Part  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  work- 
house  is  divided  in  '.small  allotments 
among  the  best  conducted  of  the  bovs. 
It  is,  however,  not  conducted  on  a suffi- 
cient scale  to  be  of  much  use  as  indus- 
trial training,  or  of  much  profit  to  the 
establishment. 


Instruction  as  satisfactory  as  the  former 
insjieclion,  except  in  reading,  which  was 


D«wS,n*  *Pparem1>'  ^ruction below  average  . 


Ditto  No  improvement,  except  in  the  girls  . . 

n«la«d8  in,truction  superior  in  scripture,  writing 

?JVl  arithmetic.  Good  answers  in  th< 
Hirttory  of  England  down  to  George  1 1 1 
Geography  luir,  but  readiug  inferior. 

'>i^iPllnemuchlmpro.  Instruction  rather  improved. 

Ruuter 

°Sff,ine  apparEnt|y  I1"*™;!”"  fair  in  scripture  and  writing 

Kcr8„i,Laritbn,eti°  and  rea<t*nK ; bar 


Ditto 


II. 


in  geography. 
No  alteration , 


Hie  boys  are  employed  in  the  cultivation 
Of  a kitchen-garden  belonging  to  the 
workhouse. 

The  schoolmaster  hns  been  removed  in 
consequence  of  niy  report. 

I ho  merits  of  the  school  were  owing  to  the 
lormer  master,  a Scotchman,  from  the 
Glasgow  Training  School.  The  iudus. 
trial  training  of  the  boys  is  good,  con- 
sisting of  shuemuking,  tailoring,  and 
agriculture.  The  mixed  organization 
established  for  many  years,  has  worked 
admirably.  The  boys  have  turned  out 
well. 


T K is  province  for  the 

boys,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  to 
do  for  so  small  a number. 

The  schoolmaster  and  mistress  have  since 
removed  to  the  St.  Faith’s  Union  School 
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Name  of  School  and 
Date  of  Visit. 

No.  of  Boys. 

No.  of  Boys 
and  Infants. 

ORGANIZATION. 

BOOKS 

and 

APPARATUS. 

Ilenstead  Union  School, 
10  November,  1847. 

28 

18 

Joys  and  girlsin  separate  school- 
rooms, aud  a master  and  mis- 
tress. 

jufllcient  and  good  maps,  but  no 
secular  reading  books.  Recom- 
mended the  Irish  ones. 

Second  Visit. 

13  June,  1848. 

13 

12 

S'o  alteration  . . 

rish  books  procured 

Tunstead  and  Happing 
Incorporated  Hundreds 
School,  1)  November, 
1847. 

12 

30 

Girls  and  boys  taught  together  by 
a school  mistress.  5 classes, 
ltecommended  that  a school- 
master should  be  procured,  and 
the  school  organized  as  at  the 
Guiltcross  school. 

secular  books  wanting  as  well  as 
maps. 

Second  Visit. 

14  June,  1848. 

16 

28 

Recommended  the  Irish  books 
and  maps. 

Norwich  City  School, 
12  November,  1847. 

42 

37 

Separate  school-rooms,  and  a mas- 
ter and  mistress. 

Secular  books,  those  of  the  Irish 
Commissioncrsand  the  Christian  ’ 
Knowledge  Society.  Only  a 
map  of  Palestine  ; recommended 
one  of  the  World  and  the  Bn-  j 
tish  Isles. 

Second  Visit. 

7 June,  1848. 

40 

45 

No  alteration 

Maps  procured  as  recommended  < 
by  me.  There  is  a little  lend-  : 
ing  library  belonging  to  the  ; 
school. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds  Union 
School,  15  November, 
1847. 

21 

34 

Separate  school-rooms,  and  a mas- 
ter aud  mistress.  4 classes. 

I 

No  secular  books  or  maps,  ex- 
cept one  of  Palestine.  Recom- 
mended them. 

Second  Visit. 

11  Mav,  1848. 

27 

33 

Books  and  maps  procured  as  re- 
commended by  me. 

Thitigoe  Union  School, 
16  November,  1847. 

42 

67 

Separate  school-rooms,  and  mas- 
ter and  mistress. 

Apparatus  sufficient,  Irish  secular 
books. 

Second  Visit 

12  May,  1848. 

Mildenhall  Union  School. 
17  November,  1847. 

30 

13 

55 

11 

No  schools  in  the  workhouse ; but 
boys  and  girls  sent  to  schools  in 
the  town. 

1 

These  schools  art-  without  secular  1 
books  or  black  boards,  unless 
| procured  siuce  my  visit. 

Stow  Union  School. 

18  November,  1847. 

18 

26 

Bovs  instructed  by  the  workhouse 
master  with  an  assistant.  Girls 
instructed  by  a mistress. 

Secular  books  of  the  Irish  Com- 
missioners. Map  of  the  British 
Isles  wanted.  Recommended 
one. 

Second  Visit. 

15  May,  1848. 

Sudbury  Union  School. 
19  November,  1847. 

17 

40 

15 

35 

Separate  school-rooms,  and  a mas- 
ter and  mistress. 

Map  of  the  British  Isles  procured. 

Boys’  school  provided  with  secular 
Irooks,  maps,  and  black  boaid. 
Wanting  in  the  girls  school, 
ltecommcndad  them. 

Second  Visit. 

16  May,  1848. 

45 

39 

Books  and  maps  provided  as  re- 
commended by  me. 
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DISCIPLINE. 

INSTRUCTION. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Discipline  good  . . . 

Instruction  in  scripture  good.  Writing 
good.  Arithmetic  fair,  both  written  and 
mental.  Reading  defective. 

There  is  nothing  which  can  be  termed  in- 
dustrial training,  though  the  boys  are 
occasionally  employed  in  the  garden. 

Ditto. 

Examination  generally  satisfactory;  but 
reading  still  defective. 

Discipline  apparently 
good. 

Ditto. 

Instruction  deficient.  It  can  only  improve 
under  a master. 

No  improvement. 

There  is  not  the  means  of  affording  the 
hoys  any  industrial  training.  That  of 
the  girls  is  very  good.  Since  my  second 
visit,  the  board  has  resolved  upon  en- 
gaging a schoolmaster,  and  organizing 
the  school  on  the  plan  which  1 recom- 
mended. 

Discipline  not  perfect 

Answers  of  the  boys  in  the  scriptures 
good  und  intelligent.  In  the  other  de- 
partments of  instruction  there  was  much 
to  be  desired.  Girls  inferior. 

The  Boys’  Home  (an  establishment  for 
lodging  the  boys  who  leave  the  school 
till  they  can  procure  lodgings  for  them- 
selves) is  a very  praiseworthy  institution. 

Discipline  good  . . . . 

Instruction  of  the  boys  very  much  im- 
proved in  every  respect.  Girls  much 
the  same. 

The  workhouse  not  having  been  designed 
for  iis  present  destination,  does  not 
allow  of  tlie  proper  separation  of  the 
children  from  the  adults,  which  has  been 
especially  injurious  to  the  girls. 

Discipline  good  .... 

Instruction  sufficient  in  the  scriptures  ; 
tolerable  in  reading,  but  deficient  in 
writing  and  arithmetic.  In  the  latter, 
notation  much  neglected.  No  writing 
from  dictation. 

There  is  no  land  attached  to  the  work- 
house;  but  some  of  the  boys  are  taught 
slioe-mukiug  and  tailoring  by  an  inmate. 

Ditto. 

Instruction  improved. 

Discipline  good  .... 
Ditto. 

Instruction  fair  in  the  scriptures  ; writing 
on  paper  very  good ; from  dictation  ou 
slates  tolerable  ; arithmetic  middling  ; 
notation  imperfect  in  the  girls’  school. 

Instruction  generally  improved,  especially 
in  the  girls’  school. 

The  land  attached  to  the  workhouse  is  in- 
sufficient lor  the  industrial  training  of 
the  boys.  A portion  of  them  are,  how- 
ever, taught  shoe-makiug;  but  their 
workmanship  is  very  imperfect. 

The  education  of  the  boys  is  commercial 
book-keeping,  interest,  hills  of  parcels, 
8cc.  Writing  good.  Rending  confined 
to  the  scriptures,  and  very  imperfect. 
There  is  also  room  for  much  improve- 
ment  in  the  girls, 

I examined  the  pauper  children  only,  and 
in  the  workhouse.  The  objection  to 
sending  workhouse  children  to  a school 
not  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board 
is,  that  there  are  no  means  of  effecting 
any  improvement. 

Discipline  good  . . . 

Scriptural  instruction  of  boys  satisfactory ; 
writing  excellent;  arithmetic  good. 
Deficient  in  rending  and  spelling.  Girls 
very  inferior  to  the  boys. 

With  so  fewboys.it  is  impossible  to  estab- 
lish any  system  of  industrial  training. 

Ditto. 

Girls’  school  very  much  improved. 

Discipline  apparently 
good. 

Ditto.  | 

i 

instruction  fair  in  scripture.  Writing  nnd 
reading  inferior.  Boys  arithmetic  fair, 
that  of  girls  had. 

Reading  much  improved. 

*lo  industrial  trniuing  for  the  bovs.  At 
the  time  of  my  first  visit  the  school- 
master had  recently  entered  upon  his 
duties.  He  has  since  resigned  and 
another  Iiiib  been  appointed. 
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Hartismere  Union  School. 

42 

36 

Children  in  a building  several 

looks  and  apparatus  insufficient  . 

22  November,  1847. 

miles  from  live  workhouse.  Se- 

i 

parate  school-rooms,  and  a mas- 
ter and  mistress,  who  also 
perform  the  duties  of  governor 
and  matron.  Assistant  to  the 
mistress,  salary  10/. 

risk  secular  hooks,  and  sufficient 

Second  Visit. 

47 

36 

New  master  and  mistress.  Re* 

18  May,  1848.' 

commended  that  the  schools 
should  be  united  and  organized 
on  the  mixed  or  Scotch  system. 
This  has  since  been  carried  into 
effect. 

maps  and  apparatus. 

23 

19 

Separate  schools,  and  a master 
and  mistress.  They  had  but 

Secular  books  and  black  board 

23  November,  1847. 

wanted.  Recommended  tliem. 

recently  entered  upon  their 

16 

16 

duties. 

No  alteration 

Books,  &c.,  provided  as  recom- 

16  June,  1848. 

mended  by  me. 

Wangford  Union  School. 

29 

19 

Separate  schools,  and  a master 

Secular  books  of  the  British 

24  November,  1847. 

and  mistress. 

schools  ; maps  and  apparatus 
sufficient. 

Second  Visit.' 

32 

16 

• • • 

1 June,  1848. 

Mutford  and  Lothingland 
Incorporated  Hundred 
School. 

22 

28 

Separate  school-rooms  and  a mas- 
ter and  mistress. 

Maps,  black  boards,  and  secular 
books  wanting.  Recommended 
the  Irish  ones. 

25  November,  1847. 
Second  Visit. 

22 

23 

Maps  and  books  procured  ..... 

31  May,  1848. 

lily  tiling  Union  School. 
26  November,  1847. 

23 

20 

Separate  school-rooms  and  a mas- 
ter and  mistress. 

Irish  books  used.  Maps  and 
black  board  wanting. 

Second  Visit. 

25 

28 

No  alteration 

Maps  and  books  provided  . . . 

30  May,  1848. 

Plomesgnte  Union  School 
29  November,  1847.  » 

37 

30 

Separate  school  rooms  and  a mas- 
ter and  mistress. 

Black  boards  and  maps  wanting, 
in  both  schools.  Recommended 
them  British  and  Foreign  se- 

cular  books. 

Second  Visit. 

32 

31 

Maps  recommended  by  me  pro- 
cured. 

29  May,  1848. 

Woodbrulge  Union  School 
30  November,  1847. 

49 

51 

Separate  school-rooms,  and  a mas- 
ter and  mistress.  22  infauts. 

Maps  in  the  boys-  school.  No 
block  boards  in  either  school ; 

recommended  them. 

Second  Visit. 

33 

45 

Black  boards  procured 

26  May,  1849. 

i 
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i DISCIPLINE. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Discipline  bad  . . . 

Instruction  very  deficient  ....... 

Discipline  good  . . . . 

Instruction  much  improved,  considering 
the  short  time  the  teachers  had  been  in 
office. 

Discipline  apparently 
good. 

Ditto. 

Instruction  sufficient  in  scripture,  but 
very  defective  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  ; notation  imperfect,  especi- 
ally in  tlie  girls'  school. 

Very  little  improvement. 

Discipline  apparently 
good. 

Instruction  very  deficient  both  in  the  boys’ 
as  well  as  iu  the  girls'  school. 

• • 

Both  schools  are  improved,  the  boys  an- 
swers were  much  more  intelligent. 
There  still,  however,  remains  much 
room  for  improvement,  which  mav  be 
expected  from  a stricter  distribution  of 
the  day  between  school  and  labour. 

Discipline  apparently 
good. 

Instruction  extremely  deficient 

Ditto. 

No  improvement. 

Discipline  apparently 
good. 

Instruction  extremely  deficient 

Ditto. 

There  was  some  improvement  iu  the 
schools. 

Discipline  apparently 
good. 

Instruction  average  . 

Ditto. 

No  improvement. 

Discipline  indiHVrent  . 

instruction  extremely  defective  • • • . 

Discipline  much  im- 
proved. 

nstructiou  improved. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


* 1 liis  deficiency  lias  since  been  supplied. 


At  my  first  visit  the  school  was  suffering 
from  the  neglect  or  incapacity  of  the 
master  and  mistress.  In  consequence 
of  my  report  of  the  state  of  the  school, 
they  were  immediately  removed  by  the 
Board. 

At  my  second  visit  the  school  was  under 
Mr.  Dunlop,  a teacher  of  experience 
and  ability  ; and  though  only  six  weeks 
under  his  care.it  had  already  sensibly 
improved. 

This  establishment,  being  entirely  discon- 
nected from  the  workhouse,  affords  on  a 
small  scale  the  advantages  of  a district 
school ; but  as  it  does  not  possess  any 
laud,  it  is  ill  calculated  for  the  industrial 
training  of  the  boys.* 

Two  buys  arc  taught  tailoring,  the  rest  are 
occasionally  employed  in  the  garden. 


At  my  first  visit,  a new  schoolmaster,  a 
man  of  ability  and  information,  had 
been  recently  appointed.  He  has  not 
however,  had  any  experience  in  work- 
house  schools.  There  are  50  acres 
attached  to  the  house,  which  afford  em- 
ployment to  the  elder  boys  ; but  being 
more  than  they  can  cultivate  alone,  the 
labour  of  the  able-bodied  men  is  also 
required.  The  society  of  these  men 
must  be  injurious  to  the  boys.  Their 
labour  also,  not  being  considered  part 
of  their  education,  is  not  regular,  as  it 
would  be  in  a district  school,  and  often 
_ encroaches  upou  lesson  hours. 

The  boys  receive  no  industrial  training. 
The  master  and  mistress  resigned,  amt 
a mistress  has  been  appointed  in  their 
place. 


The  schoolmaster  and  mistress  were  re- 
moved, and  new  ones  appointed  shortly 
before  iny  second  visit.  Three  boys  are 
taught  a little  tailoring  and  cobbling. 

The  schoolmaster  is  too  old  and  infirm  to 
perform  his  duties  efficiently. 

There  is  no  industrial  training" for  the  boys. 


Tho  boys  receive  no  industrial  training. 
I recommended  that  theland  belonging 
to  the  workhouse  should  be  used  lor  that 
purpose.  The  girls  have  not  generally 
turned  out  well,  which  may  be  accounted 
for  by  tho  remarkably  "low  stale  of 
morality  prevalent  in  "the  able-bodied 
women  in  tho  house,  with  whom  the 
girls  must  come  into  frequent  commu- 
nication. There  lnivo  been  three 
changes  of  master  and  mistress  since  inv 
visit. 
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2 a 

I Ipswich  Union  School, 
1 December,  T847. 

28 

65 

Separate  school-rooms  for  boys 
and  girls.  36  infants  in  a sepa- 
rate school-room  with  a gallery. 

Books  and  maps  insufficient.  Re- 
commended the  Irish  books,  &c. 

The  governor  is  head  master, 
and  the  matron  head  mistress; 
eacli  has  a paid  assistant.  A 
girl  educated  in  the  school  con- 
ducts the  infant  school,  under 
the  direction  of  the  matron. 

Books  and  maps  procured  . . . 

1 Second  Visit. 

36 

57 

No  alteration  ; the  infants  are  32 

| 23  May,  1847. 

Samford  Incorporated 
Hundreds  Sctiool, 

2 December,  1847 


Second  Visit. 

24  Hay,  1848. 


Bosmere  and  Claydou, 
3 December,  1847. 


30 


30 


21 


25 


Second  Visit. 

2 May,  1841. 


26 


Cosford  Union  School, 
6 December,  1847. 


Second  Visit. 

25  May,  1848. 


Newmarket  Union  School 
7 December,  1847. 


Second  Visit. 

6 July,  1848. 


Cambridge  Union  School, 
8 December, 1847, 


Second  Visit. 

6 July,  1848. 


29 


33 


59 


Separate  school-rooms  and  a mas- 
ter and  mistress,  both  paupers, 
and  an  assistant.  The  real  mis- 
tress was.  however  the  gover- 
nor's daughter,  who  superin- 
tends the  school  gratuitously. 


New  schoolmaster  and  mistress 
appointed. 


39 


ter  and  mistress.  The  infants 
12,  are  placed  under  a monitor, 
in  a room  opening  into  the  girls’ 
school. 

No  alteration  


51 


28 


48 


48 


41 


37 

49 


Linton  Union  School, 
9 December,  1847. 


Second  Visit. 

5 May,  1348. 


llisbridge  Union  School, 
10  December,  1847. 


Second  Visit. 

17  May,  1848. 


37 


19 

11 

45 


Books  and  maps  sufficient 


Separate  school-rooms  and  a mas-  Books  and  maps,  with  the  exc-p- 

, . . ml.  . f . it  — , ,.C  l.n1anH  mill  SfOtlnilfl. 


Separate  school-rooms  for  boys 
and  girls,  and  one  for  25 infants. 
Master  and  mistress. 


No  alteration 


tion  of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
Recommended  them.] 


Maps  procured  . 


Secular  books  wanting.  Recom- 
mended the  Irish  ones. 


Books  recommended  by  me  pro- 
cured. 


20 

38 


Separate  sshool-rooms,  and  u 
master  and  mistress.  School- 
rooms small,  low,  and  tll-ven- 
tilated. 

No  alteration 


Separate  school-rooms,  and  a mas- 
ter and  mistress. 


Neither  secular  books,  maps, nor 
black  boards. 


Books,  &c.,  recommended  by  me 
procured. ; 


20 


31 


13 


00 


Neither  secular  books,  maps,  or 
black  boards.  Recommended 
them. 


No  alteration 


Separate  school-rooms,  and  mas-  Neither  secular  books,  maps,  noi 
• 1 black  boards. 


ter  and  mistress. 


Recommended  that  the  two  schools 
should  be  united. 


Books,  &c.,  recommended  by  me 
provided. 


36 


36 


Separate  school-rooms,  and  mas- 
ter and  mistress.  There  being 
27  infants  among  the  girls,  I 
recommended  that  au  infant 
school  should  be  built  for  them 
opening  into  the  girls’  Bchool. 


Infant  school  commenced. 


Neither  secular  books,  maps,  no: 
black  boards. 


Books,  &c.,  since  provided  , 
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Discipline  good  . 


Ditto 
Discipline  good  . . 

Ditto 
Discipline  good  . 

Discipline  good  . . 
Ditto. 

Discipline  good  . . 
Ditto. 


Discipline  apparently 
good. 


Ditto. 


Discipline  apparently 
good. 

Ditto 


Discipline  apparently 
good. 


Ditto. 


Instruction  not  very  extensive,  but  sound. 
Girls,  however,  deficient  in  notutiou. 
Infant  school  very  good. 


Instruction  generally  improved. 


Instruction  of  a superior  description; 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  written 
and  mental,  good;  there  was,  however, 
more  learning  by  rote  than  I like.  The 
boys’  composition  on  paper  was  very 
good. 

No  alteration.  The  schoolmaster  and 
mistress  having  been  but  recently  ap- 
pointed. 

Instruction  satisfactory  in  scripture,  fair 
iu  geography ; but  inferior  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  Girls  deficient 
in  notation. 

Instruction  generally  improved. 


Scriptural  knowledge  imperfect;  writing 
good  ^reading  and  arithmetic  indifferent. 
Notation  much  neglected. 

Instruction  slightly  improved. 


Instruction  middling  in  the  boys’  school 
very  deficient  in  the  girls’.  Reading’ 
equally  bad  in  both  schools. 

Instruction  not  improved. 


The  contrast  between  this  union  and  the 
neighbouring  one  of  Woodbridge,  in 
respect  of  the  manner  in  which  the  girls 
conduct  themselves  ou  leaving  the  work- 
house, is  remarkable.  There  is  the  same 
contrast  in  the  general  character  of  the 
women  in  the  house,  which  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  former.  The  industrial 
training  of  the  boys  consists  in  shoe- 
making, tailoring,  and  knitting. 

There  is  no  industrial  .raining  for  the  boys 
That  of  the  girls  is  satisfactory. 


Instruction  very  scanty,  for  want  of  books, 
ami  sufficient  time  iu  school.  The  lutter 
defect  has  since  been  removed. 

Little  or  no  improvement. 


No  industrial  training  for  the  boys. 


The  industrial  training  in  this  school  is 
very  well  conducted.  The  bovs  are  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  the  garden. 
The  girls  are  taught  everv  kind  of  needle- 
work, and  are  remarkably  skilful.  They 
make  the  most  beautiful  fancy-work  I 
have  seen.  Some  of  the  boys  play  very 
fairly  on  yviud  instruments. " 

Tho  land  belonging  to  the  house  has  not 
hitherto  been  made  use  of  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  boys ; but  I believe  this 
omission  will  be  supplied. 


Instruction  very  deficient  , 


Instruction  slightly  improved. 

Instruction  very  inferior,  but  the  school- 
master  had  been  recently  appointed  ; 
and  the  girls  school  had  been  some  time 
without  a mistress.' 


Instruction  slightly  improved. 


It  would  be  a great  improvement  to  build 
a new  school-room  capable  of  containing 
belli  boys  and  girls,  and  orgauizo  the 
school  ou  the  mixed  plan,  which  has 
answered  so  well  wherever  it  hus  been 
adopted.  The  schoolmaster  and  mis- 
tress have  since  resigned,  and  new  ones 
have  been  appointed. 

There  is  no  industrial  training  forhe  boys 


There  is  no  industrial  training  for  the  boys 
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Name  of  School  and 
Date  of  Visit. 

No.  of  Boys. 

No.  of  Girls 
1 and  Infants. 

i 

ORGANIZATION. 

BOOKS 

and 

APPARATUS. 

Chesterton  Union  School, 
13  December,  1847. 

30 

32 

Separate  school-rooms,  and  a 
master  and  mistress. 

Neither  secular  books,  maps,  nor 
black  boards.  Recommended 
them. 

Second  Visit. 

10  July,  1848. 

21 

26 

Vo  alteration 

3ooks,  &c.,  recommended  by  me, 
since  provided. 

Cuxton  and  Arrington 
Union  School. 

14  December,  1847. 

24 

28 

Boys  and  girls  in  the  same  school- 
room under  a mistress.  The 
school-room  is  much  too  small. 

Neither  secular  books  nor  black 
boards.  Recommended  them. 

Second  Visit. 

14  July,  1848. 

10 

13 

No  alteration 

Books,  & c.,  recommended  by  mo 
provided. 

St.  Neots  Union  School 
15  December,  1847 

14 

21 

Girls  instructed  in  the  workhouse 
by  a mistress.  Boys  sent  to  the 
National  school. 

Neither  secular  books,  maps,  nor 
black  hoards.  Recommended 
them. 

Second  Visit. 

13  July,  1848. 

15 

24 

... 

Secular  books,  & c.,  recommended 
by  me  provided. 

Huntingdon  Union 
School. 

1G 

24 

One  school-room  and  a mistress, 
just  appointed. 

Neither  secular  books  nor  maps. 
Recommended  them. 

16  December,  1847 

Books,  &c.,  recommended  by  me 
provided. 

Second  Visit. 

11  July,  1848. 

21 

20 

No  alteration 

St.  lees  Union  School. 
17  December,  1847. 

28 

27 

Separate  school-rooms,  and  a mas- 
ter and  mistress. 

Neither  secular  books,  maps,  nor 
black  boards.  Recommended 
some. 

Second  Visit. 

12  July,  1848. 

18 

24 

No  alteration 

Hooks,  &c.f  recommended  by  me 
provided. 

Ely  Union  School. 

20  December,  1847. 

29 

20 

Separate  school-rooms, and  a mas- 
ter and  mistress.  Recommend- 
ed the  union  of  the  two  schools- 

Irish  secular  books.  Maps  insuffi- 
cient ; no  black  board. 

Second  Visit. 

5 July,  1848. 

i 

21 

11 

Schools  united,  ns  recommended 
by  me. 

. . . 

North  Witch  ford  Union 
School. 

21 

33 

Separate  school-rooms  and  a mas- 
ter and  mistress. 

Secular  books  and  black  board 
wanting.  Recommended  them. 

21  December,  1847. 

Second  Visit. 

20 

33 

• • • 

4 July,  1848. 

Peterborough  Union 
School, 

22  December , 1 847. 

49 

42 

Separate  school-rooms  for  boys 
and  girls,  and  a master  and 
mistress.  Recommended  the 
uniou  of  tho  two  schools  on  the 
mixed  plan. 

Secular  books  insufficient ; recom- 
mended the  Irish  ones,  aud 
some  more  maps.% 

Second  Visit. 

6 September,  1848. 

43 

47 

Schools  united  as  recommended 
by  me. 

Books  and  maps  procured  as  re- 
commended by  me. 

Wisbeach  Union  School, 
23  December,  1847. 

53 

57 

Separate  school -rooms,  and  a 
master  and  mistress. 

Secular  books  aud  maps  insuffi- 
cient; recommended  them. 

Second  Visit. 

17  July,  1848. 

40 

50 

| No  alteration  . 

Books  and  maps  recommended 
by  mo  provided. 

18-17-8.] 
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DISCIPLINE. 

INSTRUCTION. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Discipline  apparently 
good. 

Instruction  defective,  better  in  the  girls’ 
school  than  in  the  boys’. 

The  schoolmaster  has  since  resigned,  and 
another  has  been  appointed. 

Ditto. 

No  improvement  in  the  boys’  school. 

Discipline  apparently 
Kood. 

Instruction  of  a very  lmmble  description. 
Notation  much  neglected. 

No  industrial  training  for  the  hoys. 

Dilto.  '** 

Instrnction  much  the  same. 

Discipline  apparently 
good. 

Ditto. 

Instruction  very  scanty.  Notation  much 
neglected. 

Instruction  much  the  same. 

No  industrial  Irainingfor  the  boys, except 
two  or  three  who  are  learning  shoe- 
makiug. 

The  Board,  at  my  suggestion,  sought  for 
a schoolmaster,  but  lias  not  been  able  to 
find  a competent  one. 

Discipline  apparently 
good. 

Instruction  middling 

No  industrial  training  for  the  boys. 

Ditto. 

Instruction  much  improved. 

Discipline  apparently 
good. 

Instruction  very  defective,  especially  that 
of  the  girls. 

No  industrial  training  for  the  boys. 

Dilto. 

Instruction  very  little  improved. 

Discipline  apparently 
good. 

Ditto. 

Instruction  middling  in  the  boys’  school, 
wretched  in  the  girls'  school. 

Instruction  much  improved. 

No  industrial  training  for  the  boys.  Re- 
commended that  the  land  belonging  to 
the  workhouse  should  be  used  for  that 
purpose. 

Discipline  ofboysgcod, 
of  girls  imperfect. 

Ditto. 

Discipline  good  . . 
Ditto. 

Scripture  answers  good.  In  reading,  wri- 
ting, and  arithmetic,  boys  much  superior 
to  girls. 

S'o  alleration. 

Instruction  very  fair  in  the  boys’  school, 
arithmetic,  especially  mental,  very 
good;  writing  good ; reading  inferior 
Girls  very  inferior  to  the  boys. 

nstruclion  much  improved,  especially 
with  regard  lo  the  girls.  The  (list 
clnss  had  begun  the  History  of  England, 
and  an-wered  well  upon  it  down  to 
Henry  tlio  Seventh. 

The  boys  receive  no  industrial  training. 
Recommended  that  the  land  belonging 
to  the  workhouse  should  be  as  much  as 
possible  used  for  that  purpose.  The 
industrial  training  of  the  girls  is  insuffi- 
cient, and  it  is  difllcult  to  get  them  ofl  ; 
there  were  consequently  many  great  girls 
among  them.  They  often,  when  placed, 
return  to  the  workhouse  either  of  their 
own  accord  or  sent  back  by  their  masters. 

The  organization  is  on  the  mixed  plan  ; plac- 
ing the  llrst  and  second  class  of  mixed 
boys  and  girls  under  the  master,  and 
the  third  and  fourth  under  the  mistress, 
has  produced  the  best  effects.  The  in- 
dustrial training  of  the  bovs  has,  how- 
ever, not  been  sullicieutly  provided  for. 

Discipline  good  . . 

nstruclion  fair;  scrij  turo  knowledge  " 
good  in  both  schools;  writing  also 
good.  Arithmetic  or  the  boys  good* 
of  the  girls  defective ; reading  of  both 
imperfect. 

’hero  is  no  industrial  training  for  the  bovs, 
and  no  laud  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing it. 

Ditto.  ] 

1 

nsiimction  much  improved.  Geography 
and  grammar  taught. 
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Name  of  School  aod 
Date  of  Visit. 

No.  of  Boys. 

No.  of  Girls 
and  Infants 

ORGANIZATION. 

BOOKS 

and 

APPARATUS. 

Ilolbeach  Union  School  . 
27  December,  1847. 

34 

31 

Separate  school-rooms,  and  a 
master  and  mistress. 

Secular  hooks  insufficient ; recom- 
mended the  Irish  books. 

Second  Visit , 

18  July,  1848. 

22 

34 

Vo  alteration 

3ooks,  &c.,  procured,  as  recom- 
mended by  me. 

Spalding  Union  School.  . 
28  December,  1847. 

53 

49 

Separate  school-rooms  and  master 
and  mistress.  School- rooms 
too  small  and  low. 

Christian  Knowledge  books,  and 
Ludlow’s  Class  Books.  Re- 
commended the  Irish  books 
instead  of  them. 

Second  Visit. 

19  July,  1848. 

50 

39 

• • 

Bourn  Union  School  . . 
29th  December,  1847. 

30 

37 

Separate  school-rooms,  and  a 
master  and  mistress. 

Black-boards  and  maps  wanting  . 

Second  Visit. 

20tli  July,  1848. 

21 

20 

No  alteration 

Stamford  Union  School  . 
30  December,  1847. 

35 

29 

Separate  school-rooms,  and  a mas- 
ter and  mistress. 

Maps  and  black-boards  wanting  ; 
recommended  them. 

Second  Visit. 

21  July,  1848. 

36 

31 

Maps,  &c.,  provided,  as  recom- 
mended by  me. 

Grantham  Union  School . 
31  December,  1847. 

27 

47 

Girls  instructed  in  the  house, 
boys  iu  the  Grantham  National 
School. 

Christian  Knowledge  Society’s 
books. 

Second  Visit. 

24  July,  1848. 

31 

47 

Sleaford  Union  . . • • 
3 Jauuury,  1848. 

17 

21 

Separate  school-rooms,  and  a mas- 
ter and  mistress. 

Good  "maps  and  books  in  the  boys’ 
school.  No  maps  in  the  girls’ 
school.  Recommended  the  Irish 
books. 

Second  Visit. 

25  July,  1848. 

Boston  Union  School  . 
4 Januury,  1848. 

15 

58 

22 

82 

Separate  school-rooms,  and  master 
and  mistress.  Girls  divided  into 
3 classes,  boys  iuto  4. 

Books  provided,  as  recommended 
by  me. 

Secular  books  and  maps  wanting  ; 
recommeuded  the  Irish  ones. 

Second  Visit. 

20  Juno,  1848. 

63 

63 

Books,  &c.,  as  recommended  by 
me,  provided. 

1847-8.] 
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DISCIPLINE. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Discipline  apparently 
good. 

Instruction  good  in  scripture,  writing,  and 
rending;  indifferent  in  arithmetic;  no- 
tation of  the  girls  very  much  neglected. 
Master  and  mistress  recently  appointed. 

Ditto. 

No  alteration.  New  schoolmaster  and 
mistress,  the  former  haviug  resigned. 

Discipline  good .... 

Instruction  fair  in  the  boys’  school ; de- 
ficient in  the  girls’. 

Ditto. 

Instruction  strikingly  improved,  espe- 
cially in  the  boys’  school.  Reading, 
spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic  good. 
They  also  showed  a fair  knowledge  of 
the  History  of  England  down  to  our  own 
times. 

Discipline  apparently 
good. 

Instruction  deficient. 

Ditto. 

No  improvement. 

Discipline  apparently 
good. 

Instruction  middling  in  the  boy  bool, 

deficient  in  the  girls’. 

Ditto 

Instruction  generally  improved. 

Discipline  apparently 
good. 

Instruction  of  the  boys  middling  ; deficient 
in  the  girls’  school. 

Ditto. 

Instruction  of  the  boys  somewhat  im- 
proved. 

Discipline  apparently 
good. 

Instruction  sufficient  in  the  scriptures, 
Children  quick  and  intelligent  in  their 
answers.  Boys’  arithmetic  fair,  that  of 
the  girls  inferior;  notation  much  neg- 
lected. b 

Ditto. 

Instruction  rather  improved. 

Discipline  good  . . . 

Instruction  very  satisfactory . Boys’  read- 
ing and  arithmetic,  written  and  mental, 
good;  writing  excellent;  scriptural 
knowledge  fair.  Girls  answered  re- 
markably well  in  the  scriptures:  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic  fuir. 

Ditto. 

Instruction  much  improved  in  both  schools 
Boys  arithmetic  as  high  ns  decimals. 
Religious  instruction  excellent 

OBSERVATIONS. 


There  are  six  acres  of  land  belonging  to 
the  workhouse ; I therefore  recom- 
mended that  part  of  it  should  be  set 
apart  for  the  instruction  of  the  boys. 
The  separation  of  the  girls  from  the 
women  is  not  sufficient. 


The  schoolmaster  is  a retired  soldier  of 
the  16th  Lancers,  and  deserves  great 
credit  for  what  he  has  been  able  to 
effect  in  the  improvement  of  his  school, 
considering  the  small  opportunities  he 
has  possessed  for  acquiring  information. 
The  buys  have  no  industrial  training, 
and  their  yards,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
girls,  are  budlv  situated  with  regard  to 
the  adult  paupers’  yards. 


There  is  land  belonging  to  the  workhouse 
which  might  be  used  for  the  industrial 
training  of  the  boys;  but  as  there  are 
not  enough  of  them  of  the  proper  age 
for  its  cultivation,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  associate  the  adult  paupers  with 
them,  which  is  objectionable.  The 
buys’  and  girls’  yards  are  also  badly 
situated  with  regard  to  those  of  the  men 
and  women. 


There  is  some  land  belonging  to  the  work- 
house,  but  the  boys  are  employed  upon 
it  together  with  the  men.  The  girls  are 
also  employed  in  the  laundry  together 
with  the  women.  This  is  occasioned  by 
there  not  being  boys  and  girls  enough 
in  the  house  to  perform  the  work  alone. 
The  situation  of  their  yards  also  throws 
them  into  communication  with  the  adults. 


The  boys  receive  no  industrial  training. 
The  girls  have  a laundry  separate  from 
that  of  the  women  ; they  are,  however 
directed  by  one  of  them,  and  have  the 
same  drying  yard,  which  does  away 
with  the  advautago  of  the  separate 
laundry. 

Four  boys  are  taught  shoemaking  or  tailor- 
ing, but  there  is  no  agricultural  trainin'' 

I he  separation  of  the  children  from  the 
adults  is  as  effectual  as  the  construction 
of  the  house  will  permit. 


The  moral  and  religious  tone  of  the  girls’ 
school  is  admirable,  and  the  authority 
ot  the  mistress  is  securely  founded  oil 
the  affections  of  her  scholars.  Their 
needle  work  is  very  good.  The  indus- 
trial training  is  generally  well  conducted 
considering  the  wautofland. 


1 20  Mr.  Boioyei 
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BOOKS 

Name  of  School  and 

CS 

and 

s— 

ORGANIZATION’. 

Date  of  Visit. 

. r3 

APPARATUS. 

55 

55  a 

Spilsby  Union  School  . . 
5 January,  1848. 

49 

47 

separate  school-rooms, and  a mas-  I 
ter  and  mistress.  The  school- 

looks  in  the  boys*  school  almost 
all  destroyed.  Girls  bet ter  pro- 

rooms  are  much  too  small. 

vided.  Recommended  Irish 

books  and  maps. 

Second  Visit. 

27  July,  1848. 

43 

36 

STo  alteration  • ........  1 

3ooks,  ike.,  oidercil,  but  not  vet 
arrived. 

riorncastle  Union  . . . 
6 January,  1848. 

42 

60 

One  school-room  divided  hy  a low 
partition.  Girls  on  one  side  and 
boys  on  tire  other. 

Secular  books  sufficient.  Mans  of 
Europe  and  the  British  isles 
wanted.  Recommended  them. 

Second  Visit. 

36 

47 

No  alteration  

Maps,  &c.,  provided 

28  July,  1848. 

Louth  Union  School  . . 
7 Jauuarv,  1948. 

59 

43 

Separate  school-rooms,  and  a mas- 
ter and  mistress. 

Secular  books  and  black  board 
wanting.  Recommended  them, 
and  also  two  maps. 

Second  Visit. 

31  July,  1848. 

43 

30 

Books,  ns  recommended  by  me, 
provided. 

Caistor  Union  School  . . 
10  January,  1848. 

33 

31 

Separate  school -rooms,  and  a mas- 
ter and  mistress. 

No  secular  books,  and  maps  insuf- 
ficient. Recommended  some. 

Second  Visit. 

2 August,  1848. 

27 

24 

Books  and  maps  recommended  by 
me  procured. 

Glandford  Brigg  Union 
School. 

35 

41 

Separate  school-rooms,  and  a mas- 
ter and  mistress. 

Books,  maps,  and  apparatus  suffi- 
cient. 

11  January,  1848. 

Second  Visit. 

35 

45 

No  alteration 

• . • 

1 August,  1848. 

Gainsborough  Union 

28 

25 

One  school-room  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  a master  and  mistress. 
Four  classes  composed  of  mixed 
boys  and  girls,  the  two  higher 

Irish  secular  hooks  sufficient ; 
maps  and  black-board. 

School. 

12  January,  1848. 

of  which  are  taught  hy  the 
schoolmaster,  and  the  two  lower 
by  the  mistress. 

Second  Visit. 

28 

22 

. 

3 August,  1848. 

Lincoln  Union  School.  . 

53 

60 

Scpnratc  school-rooms,  and  a mas- 
ter and  mistress.  The  girls 
school-room  is.  however,  used 
only  in  the  afternoon  for  sewing, 
knitting,  Src.  In  the  morning, 
bins  and  girls  are  taught  to- 

The  school  is  plentifully  supplied 
with  maps  mul  apparatus;  but 

13  J anuary,  1848. 

the  secular  reading  hooks  were 
insufficient.  Recommended  the 
Irish  books. 

gether  in  litc  boys’  school-room 
by  both  the  teachers. 

Second  Visit. 

52 

50 

Irish  books  provided 

4 August,  1848. 
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DISCIPLINE. 


Discipline  of  the  boys  Instruction  very  defective 
bad,  that  of  the  "iris 
good. 

Discipline  much  im-  instruction  improved, 
proved. 


Discipline  good 


Ditto. 


Discipline  apparently 
good. 


Ditto. 


Discipline  apparently 
good. 


Ditto. 


Discipline  apparently 
good. 


Ditto. 
Discipline  good  . . , 


Ditto. 


Discipline  good  , 


Ditto. 


Instruction  of  boys  very  satisfactory;  that 
of  the  girls,  inferior.  Recommended 
that  the  schoolmaster  should  also  super- 
intend the  girls’ school,  the  mistress  being 
his  wife. 

Instruction  much  improved  ; the  first  class 
boys  answered  well  in  geography  and 
English  history. 


Instruction  fair.  Bovs  superior  to  the 
girls. 


Instruction  generally  improved,  but  girls 
still  inferior. 

Instruction  of  boys  fair  ; their  writing  very 
good,  reading  imperfect.  Girls  inferior’; 
notation  much  neglected. 

So  improvement.  Slate  arithmetic  con- 
fined to  the  first  class.  Recommended 
that  arithmetic  and  writing  should  be 
commenced  at  the  same  time  as  reading, 
and  that  all  three  should  be  made  To 
advance  together,  instead  of  leaving  one 
to  the  last,  as  is  often  done. 

Instruction  of  the  boys  middling,  though 
superior  to  that  of  the  girls. 

The  boys’  school  appears  to  have  deterio- 
rated. The  girls  are  much  improved. 

Instruction  very  satisfactory.  The  course 
of  iuslruction  includes  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, and  History  of  England,  in  all 
which  the  first  class  answered  creditably. 
Their  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
both  written  and  mental,  ure  also  good, 
and  they  write  well  from  dictation. 
Their  answers  on  scripture  were  excel- 
lent. 

This  examination  was  even  more  satis- 
factory than  the  former  one. 

Instruction  satisfactory.  Scriptural  know- 
ledge, reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
very  fair.  In  the  latter,  however,  the 
girls  were  inferior  to  the  boys.  The 
latter  showed  some  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy and  History  of  England. 


The  examination  was,  upon  the  whole,  as 
satisfactory  as  the  former. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


This  school  has  suffered  from  a succession 
of  bad  masters,  but  the  one  appointed 
shortly  before  tny  last  visit  promises 
well.  The  boys  already  appeared  less 
rude,  and  more  intelligent. 


This  school  is  a remarkably  pleasing  one, 
and  owes  the  greater  part  of  its  merits 
to  the  care  of  the  chaplain.  There  is  no 
industrial  training  for  the  boys,  who  con 
sequently  often  return  to  the  workhouse 

The  separalion  of  the  girls  from  the  women 
is  imperfect;  one  of  the  latter,  a young 
woman  with  two  bastards,  being  con- 
stantly in  the  girls’  yard  to  look  nf.erthe 
infants.  This  however  cannot  be  pre 
vented,  from  the  want  of  a paid  nurse. 

No  particular  trade  is  taught  the  boys : 
they  however  make  their  own  beds, 
sweep,  and  wash  their  own  ward,  and 
are  also  employed  in  the  garden.  They 
are  thus  sufficiently  occupied  out  of 
school  hours. 

The  boys  are  constantly  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  belonging  to  the 
workhouse. 

There  is  consequently  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing places  for  them,  and  they  gene- 
rally give  satisfaction.  The  separation 
of  the  children  from  the  adults  is  also 
satisfactory. 


The  separation  of  the  children  from  the 
adults  is  satisfactory. 

The  boys  work  in  the  garden  and  kuit 
stockings.  The  girls  are  occupied,  as  in 
all  workhouses,  with  makiugand  mend- 
ing, &c. 

This  school  is  one  of  the  best  in  mv  dis- 
trict; the  children  are  cheerful  and  in- 
telligent, and  their  manners  and  appear- 
ance are  vc-rv  pieusing,  which  1 attribute 
to  the  civilizing  influence  of  the  mixture 
of  sexes.  The  industrial  training  of  the 
boys  consists  in  labour  iu  the  garden 
and  mat  making.  The  reputation  of  the 
school,  and  the  good  conduct  of  the  chil- 
dren, have  occasioned  a great  demand 
for  them,  indeed  greater  than  can  be 
supplied. 


The  boys  recuive  no  industrial  training. 
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Name  of  School,  and 
Date  of  Visit. 

No.  of  Boys. 

No.  of  G iris 
and  Infants. 

ORGANIZATION. 

BOOKS 

and 

APPARATUS. 

Newark  Union  School  . 
14  January,  1848. 

29 

21 

Two  school  rooms,  and  a master 
and  mistress. 

Secular  books  insufficient ; no 
maps  or  secular  books.  Re- 
commended them. 

Second  Visit. 

14  August,  1848. 

28 

25 

No  alteration  ......... 

Secular  books,  &c.,  provided,  as 
recommended  by  me. 

East  Retford  Union 
School. 

24  January,  1848. 

16 

18 

Two  school-rooms,  and  a master 
and  mistress. 

Irish  secular  books;  no  maps  or 
black-boards.  Recommended 
them. 

Second  Visit. 

7 August,  1848. 

12 

18 

Boys  sent  to  the  national  school 

Irish  books  procured  ... 

Worksop  Union  School  . 
25  J anuary,  1848 

15 

16 

The  elder  boys  are  sent  to  the 
neighbouring  national  school. 
The  girls, little  boys,and  infants, 
are  educated  in  the  house  by  a 
mistress. 

Irish  secular  books.  No  maps  or 
black-boards. 

Second  Visit. 

15 

17 

No  alteration. 

8 August  1848 

Separate  school-rooms,  and  a 
master  aud  mistress. 

Mansfield  Union  School 
26  January,  1848. 

35 

50 

No  secular  books,  maps,  or  black- 
boards. 

Second  Visit. 

27 

37 

No  alteration 

Books,  &c.  provided 

9 August,  1848. 

Southwell  Union  School 
27  January,  1848. 

28 

36 

Separate  school-rooms,  and  a 
master  and  mistress. 

Maps  and  black-board  in  the  boys’- 
school ; none  in  the  girls’  school. 
Secular  books  insufficient.  Re- 
commended  the  Irish  ones. 

Second  Visit. 

23 

35 

No  alteration 

16  August,  1848. 

Bingham  Union  School. 
28  January,  1848 

14 

23 

Boys  and  girls  taught  together  in 
one  room,  by  an  old  man,  whose 
chief  qualification  is  teaching 
needlework.  The  school-room 
is  much  too  small. 

Irish  books  as  far  as  the  2nd  lxx>k. 
No  maps  or  apparatus. 

Second  Visit. 

12 

14 

No  alteration  

• • • 

18  August,  1848. 

NottinghamUuion  School, 
31  January,  1848. 

235 

160 

Separate  school-rooms  for  boys 
and  girls,  and  a master  and 
mistress.  The  infants  60  in 
number,  are  instructed  in  a 
separate  school-room,  by  an  in- 
funt  schoolmistress.  There  is 
uo  assistant  in  cither  boys’  or 
girls’ school.  The  schoolmaster 
had  been  recently  appointed. 
The  boys’  school  was  divided 
into  8 classes,  and  sub-divided 
into  16  sections.  The  girls’ 
school  was  divided  into  6 classes 

Borough-road  books,  but  in- 
sufficient. Recommended  the 
Irish  books.  Maps  and  appa- 
ratus sufficient. 
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DISCIPLINE. 


INSTRUCTION. 


Discipline  of  the  hoys 
imperfect. 


Instruction  very  scanty 


Ditto. 

Discipline  apparently 
good. 


The  school  was  very  slightly  improved. 

Both  teachers  have  since  resigned. 
Instruction  extremely  defective 


Ditto. 


No  improvement. 


Discipline 

good. 


apparently 


Instruction  very  scanty 


Ditto. 

Discipline  apparently 
good. 


No  improvement.  A new  mistress  has  been 
engaged. 

Instruction  very  scanty 


Ditto. 


Boys’  school  not  improved.  The  girls  had 
made  great,  progress. 


Discipline  good 


Ditto. 


. Instruction  of  the  bovs’  school  remarkably 
good.  Out  of  28  boys,  13  read  secular 
books  witli  ease.  2d  wrote  well  on  paper, 
11  wrote  abstracts  or  composition,  and 
13  were  acquainted  with  the  rudiments 
of  mensuration.  The  same  also  answered 
admirably  in  scripture,  geography, 
grammar,  and  English  History,  and  also 
sang  very  well  from  notes. 

The  examination  was  equally  satisfactory  , 


Discipline 

good. 


apparently 


Instruction  extremely  scanty 


Ditto. 


No  improvement 


OBSERVATIONS. 


There  isno  industrial  training  for  the  boys. 

It  would  be  a great  improvement  to  build 
a larger  school-room  and  unite  the  two 
schools  under  an  efficient  master  and 
a mistress,  as  at  Gainsborough  and  other 
places. 

In  consequence  of  my  first  report,  the 
schoolmaster  was  removed,  and  a new 
one  appointed,  who  was,  however,  soon 
found  equally  inefficient.  The  Board 
was  at  length  obliged  to  do  without  a 
schoolmaster,  and  send  the  boys  to  a 
neighbouring  school.  I recommended, 
as  the  best  means  of  improving  the 
school,  that  the  sanction  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  should  be  obtained  for  the  union 
of  the  two  schools,  under  an  efficient 
schoolmaster  and  a mistress. 

The  separation  of  the  children  from  the 
adults  is  imperfect,  the  boys  being 
thrown  into  their  society  while  labouring 
in  the  garden,  and  the  girls  while  wash- 
ing in  the  laundry.  This  is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  small  number  of  children. 

Owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  building, 
the  boys  possess  no  separate  yard,  and 
are  placed  among  the  able-bodied  men, 
which  has  produced  injurious  conse- 
quences to  their  characters.  They  have 
no  industrial  training  or  occupation. 


The  schoolmaster  having  resigned,  I re- 
commended that  both  schools  should  be 
placed  under  the  mistress,  which  has 
been  done,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board.  There  is  no  industrial  train- 
ing for  the  boys. 

The  separation  of  the  girls  from  the  able- 
bodied  women  is,  owing  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  workhouse,  very  imperfect. 
At  my  second  visit  I found  a’new  school- 
mistress, who  appears  to  promise  well  ns 
a teacher,  and  is  an  accomplished  needle- 
woman. The  boys  are  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  the'land,  but  the’ smallness 
of  their  numbers  precludes  the  possibility 
ofany  systematic  agricultural  training. 

file  old  schoolmaster  has  since  my  second 
visit  resigned,  and  a schoolmistress  will 
be  appointed.  The  only  industrial  train- 
ing of  the  boys  has  been  sewing  and 
knitting  with  the  girls. 


Discipline  good 


The  boys'  school  was  not  quite  in  n satis- 
factory condition.  The  writing  and 
arithmetic  were,  however,  very  good. 
The  girls’  school  was  excellent.  Their  an- 
swers  in  the  scriptures  were  very  gooil ; 
their  writing  and  arithmetic,  written 
and  mentnl,  also  good ; and  their  reading 
remarkable  ^ for  ease  ami  expression. 
The  discipline,  cleanliness,  cheerful- 
ness, and  attentiveness  or  the  children, 
were  very  creditable  to  the  school  mis- 
tress. 'I  he  infant  school  is  also  ex- 
cellent. 


This  school  is,  both  from  its  numbers  and 
its  good  condition,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  my  district.  The  workhouse, 
constructed  according  to  a plan  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Barnett,  the  able  and  ex- 
perienced clerk  to  the  union,  admits  of 
the  complete  separation  of  the  children 
from  the  adult  paupers.  The  girls  had 
formerly  a laundry  to  themselves  but 
it  has  been  disused  on  account  of  damp- 
ness, and  they  now  wash  with  the  able- 
bodied  women.  I strongly  recommended 
that  a separate  laundry  should  be  pro- 
vided for  them  as  before. 
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BOOKS 

I Name  of  School  and 

w c. 

* ~ 

ORGANIZATION. 

and 

j Date  of  Visit. 

6 

\ T! 

o a 

APPARATUS. 

z 

s e 

I NoUinghamUnionSchoul. 

1C8 

12?  b 

b alteration.  The  schoolmaster  l 

ish  books  provided. 

I Second  Visit. 

was  about  to  leave. 

10,  11  August,  1 8-13 . 

I Basford  Union  School, 
| 1 February,  1S48. 

64 

80 

Separate  school-rooms,  and  a 
master  and  mistress. 

'so  secular  reading  liooks  ormaps. 
Recommended  the  Irish  books  - 
and  maps. 

I Second  Visit. 

42 

63 

No  alteration 

Irish  books,  See.,  provided. 

j 15  August,  1818. 

I Radiant  Union  School, 
2 February,  1848. 

39 

50 

Separate  school-rooms,  and  a 
master  and  mistress. 

No  secular  books  or  maps.  "Re- 
commended the  Irish  ones. 

I Second  Visit. 

23 

20 

No  alteration 

Irish  books  provided. 

17  August,  1848. 

1 Loughborough  Union 

School. 

61 

43 

Separate  school-rooms,  and  a mas- 
ter and  mistress. 

Irish  secular  books.  No  maps. 
Recommended  them. 

3 February,  1848. 

I Second  Visit. 

34 

17 

No  alteration  . . . 

i 21  August,  1848. 

I BnYrow*on-Soar  Union 
! School. 

50 

G9 

Separalc  school-rooms,  and  a mas- 
ter and  mistress. 

Secularrcadingbcoks  insufficient,' 
and  no  black-board  or  maps. 

1 Second  Visit. 

28 

27 

. . . 

22  August,  1848. 

No  secular  books.  Recommended 
the  Irish  hooks. 

Ashby-de-laZouchUniou 

School. 

23 

16 

One  school  room  for  boys  and 
"iris,  and  a mistress. 

7 February,  1848. 

1 Second  Visit. 

24 

19 

Irish  hooks  procured.  Recom- 
mended  some  maps. 

23  August,  1848. 

1 Bosworth  Union  School, 
i 8 February,  1848. 

11 

24 

One  school-room  for  hoys  and 
girls,  and  a mistress  at  a salary 
of  10/. 

Secular  books  insufficient.  Re 
commended  the  Irish  books. 

1 Second  Visit. 

7 

10 

No  alteration 

• • • 

24  August,  1848. 

1 Ilinckley  Union  School. 

9 February,  1848. 

30 

24 

One  school-room  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  a mistress. 

No  secular  books.  Recommends 
the  Irish  books. 

1 Second  Visit. 

10 

17 

Irish  books  piocuved 

28  August,  1848. 

1 

1 

1 
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DISCIPLINE. 


Discipline  good  . . 


Discipline  good  . . . 


Ditto. 


INSTRUCTION. 


. The  hoys’  school  was  greatly  improved. 
Their  reading,  in  which  they  were  at 
my  tlrst  inspection  deficient,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  were  equally  creditable. 
The  first  and  second  classes  were  expert 
in  fractions  and  interest,  and  had  made 
fair  progress  in  grammar  and  geography. 
The  examination  of  the  girls’  and  in- 
tent schools  was  equally  satisfactory. 
The  first  class  answered  very  well  in 
geography  and  grammar. 


• Instruction  of  the  hoys  satisfactory.  The 
girls’  school  was  but  recently  organized, 
and  their  instruction  consequently  leaves 
much  room  for  improvement. 

There  was  little  alteration  in  the  boys’ 
school.  The  girls  had  improved. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The  industrial  training  of  the  boys  is  con- 
fined to  shoemaking  aud  tailoring,  and 
it  is  only  those  above  14  who  learn 
these  trades.  They  form  the  working 
class,  amounting  'to  about  40,  and 
receive  fewer  hours  of  school  instruction 
than  "the  remainder.  Their  coarse  is 
confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic ; but  they  receive  at  their  own 
desire  an  additional  hour  of  instruction 
in  the  evening,  and  are,  consequently, 
as  good  renders,  writers,  aud  arithme- 
ticians, as  the  first  class.  It  would, 
however,  be  highly  desirable  to  extend 
industrial  training  to  the  remainder  of 
the  school,  by  the  purchase  of  some 
land.  The  industrial  traiuing  of  the 
girls  is  satisfactory. 

Four  of  the  boys  are  tailors  or  shoemakers; 
the  remainder  have  no  regular  training, 
but  are  employed  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  garden  or  the  house. 


Discipline  good  . . . . 


Ditto. 


Discipline  apparently 
good. 


Instruction  very  deficient  . . 

Instruction  slightly  improved. 

Instruction  of  a very  humble  description  . 


Ditto. 


Discipline  apparently 
good. 


Instruction  slightly  improved. 

Instruction  middling  in  the  boys’  school, 
very  inferior  in  the  girls’. 


Ditto. 


Discipline  good 


Ditto. 


Discipline  goad 


The  boys  had  made  some  progress.  The 
girls  were  still  very  backward. 

• Instruction  confined  to  reading,  writin", 
and  arithmetic. 


Instruction  much  improved  in  reading, 
spelling,  and  writing,  bat  still  imperfect 
in  arithmetic. 

. Instruction  of  a very  humble  description  . 


Discipline  good 


Ditto, 


II. 


Instruction  much  improved  in  reading 
and  spelling,  but  still  Imperfect  in  arith- 
metic. 


. Instruction  of  a very  humble  description. 
I bo  mistress  wns,  however,  recently 
engaged,  and  consequently  not  respon- 
sible for  it. 


I found  the  children  much  impro' 
in  rending,  spelling,  and  writ! 
llieir  answers  were  ulso  intelllge 
but  their  arithmetic  was  Imperfect. 


The  boys  have  no  industrial  training. 


A great  part  of  the'  population  being 
dependent  upon  the  stocking  trade,  the 
numbers  in  this  school  are  exceedingly 
fluctuating. 

The  boys  possess  no  industrial  training. 


The  boys  receive  no  industrial  training  ; 
but  the  Board  has,  since  mv  first 
visit,  lured  a piece  of  land  for  the 
purpose. 

The  fluctuation  of  the  numberin  the  school 
is  occasioned  by  the  stocking  trade. 

The  boys  receive  no  industrial  training. 
1 he  tfirls  learn  needle-work,  ns  in  other 
workhouses.  I did  not  receive  a satis- 
factory account  of  their  conduct  on 
leaving  the  school. 


The  industrial  training  of  the  girls  is 
very  satisfactory  ; I have  seldom  secti 
better  kuittiug,  sewing,  and  marking. 
1 ho  boys  nro  occasionally  employed  in 
the  garden. 


Thoro  is  no  industrial  training  for  the  boys ; 
there  is,  however,  a small  garden,  which 
may  afford  some  employment  to  t lie 
elder  ones. 


I 
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Name  of  School  and 
Date  of  Visit. 

No.  of  Boys. 

T.  a 
O <£ 

6 g 

ORGANIZATION. 



BOOKS 

and 

APPARATUS. 

B'.aby  Union  School  . . 
10  February,  1848. 

25 

23  t 

)ne  school-room,  and  a mistress,  t 

Christian  Knowledge  Society’s 
books. 

Second  Visit. 

29  August,  1848. 

16 

r 

8 

<o  alteration 

Leicester  Union  School, 
1 1 February,  1848. 

58 

48 

Separate  school-rooms,  and  a mas- 
ter  and  mistress. 

laps  and  black-boards  in  the 
boys’  school,  none  in  the  girls 
school.  Secular  books  in  both, 
but  not  well  adapted  to  their 
purpose. 

Second  Visit. 

80  August,  1848. 

70 

50 

Recommended  maps  and  the  Irish  » 
books. 

Melton  Mowbray  Uniou 
School, 

14  February,  1S43. 

37 

43 

Separate  school-rooms,  and  a mas- 
ter and  mistress. 

No  maps  or  secular  reading  books. 
Recommended  them. 

Second  Visit. 

1 September,  1848. 

Oakham, 

15  February,  1848. 

Second  Visit. 

7 September,  1848. 

51 

20 

18 

52 

11 

14 

The  elder  boys  were  sent  to  the 
National  School  of  the  place; 
the  remainder  instructed  by  a 
mistress. 

Maps  and  secular  books  procured 

No  maps  or  secular  books.  Re- 
commended them. 

Uppingham  Uuion  School, 
1G  February,  1848. 

3 

15 

One  school-room,  and  a mistress. 
The  elder  boys  ate  sent  to  the 
National  School. 

Books,  &c.,  insufficient.  Recom- 
mended more. 

Second  Visit. 

8 September,  1848. 

17 

15 

Books,  &c.,  procured 

Market  Uarborougli 
Union  School, 

13  February,  1848. 

17 

10 

Otto  school-room,  and  a mistress  . 

Secular  books,  &c.,  sufficient.  . 

Second  Visit. 

11 

13 

Kettering  Duion  School 
21  February,  18-18. 

23 

28 

Separate  school-rooms,  and  a 
master  and  mistress. 

Secular  books  and  black-board 
but  no  maps. 

Second  Visit. 

12  September,  1848. 

11 

13 

Wellingborough  Union 
School. 

28  February,’  1848. 

Second  Visit. 

J 3 September,  1848. 

27 

33 

35 

22 

Separate  school-rooms  and  a mastc 
and  mistress. 

No  alteration 

r No  secular  books  or  maps.  Re 
coiumended  them. 

Dr.  Davis’  History  of  Knglam 
Recommended  besides  tli 

Irish  books  and  some  maps. 
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DISCIPLINE. 


Discipline  apparently 
good. 

Ditto. 


INSTRUCTION. 


Instruction  of  a very  humble  description  , 

I did  not  perceive  any  improvement  in  the 
school. 


Discipline  imperfect  . Instruction  below  the  average 


Ditto. 


Discipline  good . . 


Discipline  apparently 
good. 


Ditto. 


Discipline  good . 


Ditto. 


discipline  apparently 
good. 


Ditto. 


discipline  apparently 
Ditto. 


discipline  apparently 
good. 


Ditto. 


The  boys'  school  was  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  at  ray  former  visit.  The  girls’ 
school  Wus  improved. 

Instruction  as  satisfactory  ns  the  absence 
of  secular  books  permitted.  Out  of  43 
gins,  35  read  the  scriptures  with  ease, 
and  mostly  with  expression.  The  boys 
were  inferior  in  reading,  but  superior  in 
arithmetic,  In  scriptural  knowledge, 
hotli  schools  were  remarkable.  The 
writing  was  also  very  good. 

Both  schools  were  considerably  improved. 

Instruction  of  a very  inferior  description, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  boys  sent 
to  the  National  School. 

Tiie  boys  educated  in  the  National  School, 
f,ot  ,vlD£  improved,  I recommended 
that  they  should  be  instructed  in  the 
‘louse  by  the  mistress. 

Instruction  of  a humble  description  ... 


The  school  was  so  much  improved,  that  I 
recommended  that  the  elder  boys  should 

no  lunger  be  instructed  out  of  the  bouse. 


Instruction  very  limited. 


Instruction  much  the  same.  The  nev 
schoolmistress,  however,  appears  to  mi 
derstand  he  business. 

Instruction  very  scanty.  The  school  ha: 
been  some  time  without  a master. 

‘ ulth«hool°.D'lderabl0  irnproVcmont  “ 

1 "i'n ferior "( n't  he'glrl s'’*!  th°  ^ Khool‘ 
Roth  schools' were  Improved,  but  thchovs’ 

school  most  so.  Iho  g.rls  «ete  ded- 
cieulin  notation. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Owing  to  the  want  of  hands  in  the  work- 
house during  the  summer,  the  elder  boys 
and  girls  me  unable  to  receive  their  full 
sliure  of  instruction,  and  are  conse- 
quently more  backward  thun  tlieyounger 
ones.  This  is  an  universal  evil  of  small 
workhouses. 

The  increase  of  the  numbers  at  my  second 
visit  was  occasioned  by  an  arrangement 
which  afforded  additional  accommoda- 
tion, and  enabled  the  Board  to  take  in  a 
pardon  of  the  out  door  pauper  families. 
The  numbers  would  otherwise  have 
diminished  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
The  industrial  training  of  the  boys 
consists  jn  sliocmaking,  tailoring,  and 
baking. 

This  school  is  particularly  well  adapted  to 
the  mixed  organization’,  as  at  Gainsbo- 
rough ; the  muster  and  mistress  being 
married  and  of  mature  age,  and  the 
children  effectually  separated  from  the 
adult  paupers,  and  remnvkubly  well  con- 
ducted. The  school  also  requires,  in 
order  lo  he  efficient,  some  industrial 
training  for  the  hoys. 


There  is  uo  industrial  training  for  the  boys 


There  is  no  industrial  training  for  the  boys 


In  regard  to  industrial  training,  this  school 
is  situated  similarly  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding. There  cannot  exist  nny  sys- 
tematic industrial  training  with  such 
small  numbers. 


I received  nn  unfavourable  account  of  the 
manner  iu  which  the  children  turn  out 
oil  leaving  the  school.  Jlolli  boys  and 
girls  frequently  return  to  the  house,  and 
there  appears  u difficulty  for  procurin  ' 
situations  for  them. 

The  boys  receive  no  regular  industrial 
training. 


i 2 
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Name  of  School  and 
Date  ofVisit. 


'l’hrnpston  Union  School 
23  February,  1848. 


Second  Visit. 

11  September,  1848 


Ounille  Union  School  . 
24  February,  1848. 


Second  Visit. 

14  September,  1848. 


Northampton  Union 
School. 

25  February,  1848. 


Second  Visit. 

15th  September,  1848 


Ilardingstone  Union 
School. 

4 March,  1848. 


Second  Visit. 

18  September,  1848. 


Dnventry  Union  School 
29  February,  1848. 


Second  Visit. 

21)  September,  184S. 


No.  of  Boys. 

'/)  . 
n >. 

2 o’ 

o 5 
£ 

15 

n 

9 

7 

23 

24 

16 

23 

40 

32 

31 

34 

18 

15 

15 

11 

. 45 

42 

ORGANIZATION. 


One  school-room,  and  a mistress 


Secular  books  and  maps  wanting. 
Recommended  them. 


No  alteration  , 


One  school-room  and  a master 
and  mistress. 


One  school-room,  and  a master  and 
mistress.  The  girls  are  placed 
on  one  side  of  the  room  and  the 
bo\s  on  the  other.  Recom- 
mended that  they  should  be 
mixed  as  at  Gainsborough. 


44 


School-room  considerably  en- 
larged, and  remarkably  well 
ventilated. 


BOOKS 

and 

APPARATUS. 


Books,  See.,  procured 


Books  nnd  maps  deficient.  Re- 
commended them. 


Books,  &c.,  procured 


Secular  books'nnd  maps  wanting. 
Recommeuded  the  Irish  booksj 


Irish  books  procured 


One  school-room,  and  a mistress 


No  alteration 


Secular  reading  books  of  the  Chris 
tiuu  Kuowlrdge  Society.  N' 
maps ; recommended  them. 


Maps  procured  . 


One  school-room,  and  a mistress. 
The  school  is  divided  into  7 
or  8 classes,  under  mouilors 
chosen  for  their  aptitude  and 
good  conduct,  indifferently 
among  the  boys  or  the  girls ; 
and  the  softening  and  refining 
influence  exercised  by  the 
habitual  presence  of  the  girls 
ill  the  school,  and  female  super- 
intendence, renders  the  boys  ns 
docile  to  the  teaching  of  a girl 
as  to  that  of  one  of  their  own 
sex. 


35 


Secular  books  of  ihc  Iustructo. 
No  maps  ; recommended  some 


No 


alteration Maps  not  yet  procured 
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DISCIPLINE. 


Discipline  apparently 
good. 


Ditto. 


Discipline  nj  pareully 
good . 

Ditto. 


Discipline 

guod. 


apparently 


Discipline  good . 


Disci  pline  good 


Ditto. 


discipline  good 


Ditto. 


INSTRUCTION. 


Instruction  very  limited;  but  tile  school- 
mistress lmd  only  recently  been 
appointed. 

The  school  was  only  very  slightly  im- 
proved. 


Instruction  very  limited  ; but  the  master 
had  only  recently  been  engaged. 

I found  the  school  somewhat  improved, 
but  still  inferior  to  what  it  ought  to  be. 


Instruction  of  the  bovs  fair  ; that  of  the 
girls  very  limited. 


Hoys  much  improved;  girls  stationary 


Instruction  of  a very  humble  description  . 


Instruction  somewhat  improved 


The  course  of  instruction  in  this  school  lias 
been  hitherto  confined  to  scriptural  and 
religious  knowledge,  reading,  writing 
aipl  arithmetic  ; these,  however,  are 
well  taught.  The  children  answered 
well  on  the  scriptures,  and  their  reading 
and  writing,  both  on  paper  and  euslutes 
from  memory,  were  fair.  Rut  the  most 
remarkable  tiling  in  this  school  is  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  notation  is 
taught.  Hie  first  class,  consisting  of  12 
hoy.  ami  11  girls,  took  down  correctly 
from  dictation,  1,004,800,000 ; and  the 
monitor  of  the  second  c!as«,  a girl  11 
years  old,  dictated  a sum  in  compound 
addition,  in  which  the  pounds  or  each 
nil,?  “!nuU,l,t,,1l  to  '“""'reds  of  millions, 

or  mi me  li  ns  nf  thousands 

of  millions;  which,  though  containing 
naught,  were  correctly  taken  down,  and 
the  tutaU  read  by  the  whole  class,  one 
or  w hom  Was  only  7 years  old.  This 
result  I, a,  been  effected  by  giving  out 
all  the  sums  by  dictation;  instead  or 
« ruing  them  on  the  black-board,  ami  l,v 
coummneuig  arithmetic  at  the  sametimu 
as  rinding  and  writing,  ami  carrviiu, 
them  alt  furwurd  concurrently.  ^ a 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The  separation  between  the  girls  and  the 
able-bodied  women  Is  imperfect,  and 
they  couse<inetilly  very  often  turn 
out  ill. 


The  separation  of  the  girls  from  the  able- 
bodied  women  is  very  imperfect.  There 
is  no  srstemalic  industrial  training  for 
the  boys.  They  are,  however,  some- 
times employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  belonging  to  the  workhouse,  toge- 
ther with  the  men.  b 

This  school  affords  a remarkable  instance 
ot  the  evils  of  education  in  a workhouse. 
During  the  winter  the  lime  of  the  elder 
girls  is  taken  up  with  instructing  the 
raw  children  who  enter  with  their 
parents  ; while  in  summer,  when  there 
are  few  able-bodied  womenin  the  house 
heir  mornings  are  taken  up  with  house- 
hold duties,  which  leave  them  little 
lnie  lor  lessons.  During  these  avoca- 
tions they  are  inevitably  thrown  into 
the  society  of  the  able-bodied  women 
mostly  the  refuse  of  the  streets.  The 
receive  no  industrial  training  whal- 

VVith  so  small  a number  of  boys  in- 
dustrial  training  is  of  course  impossible. 


I have  entered  into  greater  detail  respect- 
in*  this  school,  as  affording,  from  the 
number  of  the  scholars,  often  amountin  « 
to  more  than  100,  and  from  iis  being 
conducted  by  one  teacher,  and  that 
teacher  a woman,  a strong  argument  in 
favour  of  the  mixed  organization  in 
workhouse  schools.  Though  the  school 
mistress  must  lie  occasionally  absent 
tor  a slmrt  time  from  her  school,  none 

of  the  Improprieties  usually  apprehended 

from  that  organizati by  persons  un- 

acquainted with  its  working,  have  been 
known  to  occur. 

I here,  how  ever,  remains  groat  loom  for 
improvement  in  the  nrrnugenieuts  of  the  ] 
workhouse,  with  reference  to  the  children  I 
I ho  repartition  of  the  girls  Irom  the  able, 
bodied  women  is  imperfect,  and  the  in- 
dustrial  Induing  of  the  boys  is  entirely 
uiip'ovided  for.  The  younger  hoys  knit 
with  the  girl,,  hut  that  can  hardly  he 
called  industrial  training.  The  eider 
possess  no  occupation  out  of  school 
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Name  of  School  and 
Date  of  Visit. 

No.  of  Boys. 

j No.  of  Girls 
and  Infants 

ORGANIZATION. 

BOOKS 

and 

APPARATUS. 

Towester  Union  School. 
1 March,  1848 

13 

34 

Separate  school-rooms, and  a mas- 
ter and  mistress. 

Hooks  and  maps  insufficient  . . . 

Second  Visit. 

4 September,  1848. 

10 

21 

No  alteration 

Books,  &c.,  provided 

Ilrackley  Union  School. 

Separate  school- rooms, and  a mas- 
ter and  mistress.  The  school- 
inaster,  a very  old  man,  does 
not  lodge  in  the  house,  and  is 
paid  only  201.  a year. 

Second  Visit. 

5 September,  1848. 

30 

40 

No  alteration 

Ditto.  Recommended  the  Irish 
books  and  maps. 

Pottersbury  Union 

School. 

3 March,  1848. 

29 

15 

Olio  school-room  and  a mistress  . 

Christian  Knowledge  Society’s 
secular  books  ; no  maps  or 
black-board. 

Second  Visit. 

21  Si-ptember,1848. 

19 

8 

Nd  alteration 

Recommended  maps  and  a black-, 
board. 

Rugby  Union  School, 
6 March,  1848. 

17 

20 

Separate  school-rooms,  and  a mas- 
ter and  mistress. 

Secular  books  sufficient,  but  no 
maps  or  black  boards. 

Second  Visit. 

4 September,  1848. 
Brixworth  Union  School, 
7 March,  1848. 

15 

32 

18 

28 

No  alteration 

Separate  school-rooms,  and  a mas- 
ter and  mistress.  The  venti- 
lation of  the  school-rooms  is 
very  imperfect.. 

Recommended  maps  and  black 
boards. 

Secular  bonks  insufficient,  and 
maps  wanting.  Recommended 
then!. 

Second  Visit. 

19  September,  1848. 

19 

28 

No  alteration 

Books  provided 

Uiggleswade  Union  School, 
9 March,  1848. 

29 

55 

Two  school-rooms,  and  a master 
and  mistress.  Among  the  girls 
arc  22  infants. 

Hooks,  &c.,  insufficient.  Recoin 
mended  the  Irish  books. 

Second  Visit- 

26  September,  1848. 

10 

20 

No  alteration 

Recommended  some  maps  .... 

Ampthill  Union  School, 
10  March,  1848. 

14 

33 

Separate  school-rooms,  and  a mas- 
ter and  mistress.  The  latter 
soon  alter  resigned. 

No  secular  books  or  maps  . . . 

Second  Visit. 

22  September,  1848. 

9 

25 

No  alteration  . • ■ .... 
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DISCIPLINE. 


Discipline  apparently 
(•nod. 


INSTRUCTION. 


Instruction  of  a very  humble  description. 


Girls’  school  rather  improved,  especially 
as  to  notation.  The  boys  were  pretty 
much  ns  before.  A new  schoolmaster 
had  however  been  recently  appointed. 


Discipline  apparently  Instruction  limited,  but  fair  as  far  as  it 
good.  went. 


Ditto. 


Discipline  apparently 
good. 

Ditto. 


Dhciplino  apparently 
good. 

Ditto 

Discipline  apparently 
good. 


The  boys’  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
notation  excepted,  were  fair.  But  only 
one  could  answer  any  question  on  the 
scriptures,  and  the  astonishment  of  the 
rest  at  any  question  being  asked  clearly 
proved  that  they  had  never  been  ex- 
amined. Tlie  girls  answered  remarkably 
well ; and  their  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  were  equally  creditable. 

Instruction  very  middling" . . 


Instruction  somewhat  improved.  I re- 
commended that  the  workhouse  master 
should  be  appointed  schoolmaster  as  at 
Ipswich.  This  arrangement  has  been 
sanctioned,  as  an  experiment  for  the 
period  of  six  months,  by  the  Poor  Law 
Board, 

Instruction  very  deficient.  The  school- 
master and  mistress  soon  after  resigned. 

New  teachers  had  recently  been  appointed, 
and  both  schools  were  already  improved. 

Instruction  very  middling 


Ditto. 


Discipline  apparently 
good. 


Instruction  somewhat  improved. 
Instruction  of  a very  humble  description  . 


Ditto. 


New  master  and  mistress  recently  engaged. 
Instruction  much  the  same. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The  separation  of  tlie’gii  Is  from  the  able- 
bodied  women  is, owing  to  the  construc- 
tion ofthe  house,  very  imperfect,  which 
has  produced  very  injurious  effects  upon 
their  morals.  Both  they  and  the  bovs 
are  also  brought  into  constant  contact 
with  the  able-bodied  of  their  own  sex 
during  the  summer  months,  in  w hich  the 
paucity  of  hands  occasions  them  to  be 
employed  together  in  domestic  duties. 
This  is  an  inevitable  evil  in  small  work- 
houses.  The  boys  receive  no  industrial 
training.  I found  6 girls  above  16  years 
of  age  still  in  the  house,  owing  to  the  im- 
possibility of  procuring  situations  for 
them.  Those  girls  are  necessarily  placed 
with  the  able-bodied  women. 

Owing  to  my  notice  not  hating  been  re- 
ceived, none  of  the  Board  were  present, 
and  the  schoolmaster  happening  also  to 
be  absent,  1 confined  my  examination  to 
the  girls’  school.  At  rny  second  visit 
I examined  both. 

The  boys  receive  no  industrial  training. 
The  girls  are  taught,  as  usual,  sewing 
and  knitting.  They  are,  except  when 
employed  about  the  house,  well  separa- 
ted from  the  women.  But  they  often 
leave  or  lose  their  places,  and  return  to 
the  workhouse. 


The  industrial  training  of  the  children  is 
as  well  managed  as  is  practicable  In  a 
small  workhouse.  Though  the  separa- 
tion of  the  girls  from  the  able-bodied 
women  is  extremely  imperfect,  its  elTects 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  injurious  to 
the  former.  These  womeu  are  few  in 
number,  and  of  much  belter  character 
than  is  generally  the  case  in  work- 
houses. 

The  separation  of  the  children  from  the 
adults  is  satisfactory.  The  elder  boys 
are  taught  shoe-making  and  tailoring, 
aud  the  younger  ones  knitting. 

There  appears  to  exist  a difficulty  in  pro- 
curing places  for  the  children, 'which  is, 

1 understand,  occasioned  by  a prejudice 
against  pauper  children. 

The  boys  receive  no  regular  industrial 
training,  but  are  ns  much  employed  us 
circumstances  permit. 

There  is,  I understand,  a difficulty  in  pro- 
cunng  places  for  the  children,  occasioned 
by  a prejudice  against  their  origin. 

I am  not  aware  or  any  industrial  training 
received  by  the  boys. 


1 Isciplino  apparently 


Ditto. 


Instruction  very  deficient.  The  school- 
master was  very  old  and  inefficient 
Kecommended  that  the  boys  should  be 

sent  to  the  neighbouring  national  school. 

A schoolmistress  had  been  recently  un- 
pointed, but  did  not  remain.  The 

school  was,  consequently,  disorganized. 


The  fluctuating  portion  of  this  school  is 
unusually  large,  which  is  very  injurious 
to  the  permanent  portion.  The  small 
number  ofthe  boys  renders  it  of  course 
impossible  to  provido  any  industrial 
training  for  them. 
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Name  of  School  and 
Date  of  Visit. 

t/i 

o' 

23 

<H 

o 

o 

55 

No.  of  Girls 
I and  Infants 

ORGANIZATION. 

Woburn  Union  School, 
13  March,  1848. 

23 

19 

5chool-rooni  for  the  girls.  Boys 
taught  in  tiie  ante-room  by  the 
porter. 

Second  Visit. 

2 October,  1848. 

20 

13 

toys  sent  to  the  free  school  of  the 
town. 

Leighton  BuzzardUnion 
School. 

14  March,  1848. 

19 

19 

Separate  school-rooms, and  a mas- 
ter and  mistress  recently 
appointed. 

Second  Visit. 

3 September,  1848. 

13 

14 

Sew  schoolmaster  and  mistress  . 

Hunlingford  Union  School 
15  March,  1848. 

14 

22 

Separate  school-rooms, and  a mas- 
ter and  mistress. 

Second  Visit. 

27  September.  1848. 

10 

ii 

No  alteration 

Ilitcliin  Union  School 
10  March,  1848, 

33 

32 

Separate  school-rooms,  and  u mas- 
ter and  mistress. 

Second  Visit. 

28  September,  1848. 

30 

25 

No  alteration  ......... 

Roysfon  Union  School  . 
17  March,  1848. 

3G 

35 

Separate  school-rooms,  and  a mas- 
ter and  mistress. 

Second  Visit. 

29  September,  1848. 

24 

30 

No  alteration  «...  ... 

Bedford  Union  School  . 
20  March,  1848. 

G5 

61 

Separate  school-rooms, and  a mas- 
ter and  mistress. 

Second  Visit. 

25  September,  1848. 

44 

44 

No  alteration 

Lutterworth  Union 

School. 

1 March,  1848. 

9 

16 

One  school-room, and  a mistress 

Second  Visit. 

5 October,  1848. 

7 

9 

No  alteration 

Nuneaton  Union  School, 
2:!  March,  1848.  ? 

14 

22 

One  school-room,  and  a mistress 

Second  Visit. 

7 

9 

No  alteration 

BOOKS 

and 

APPARATUS. 


No  secular  books  or  maps  . . . . 


No  secular  books.  Sufficient 
maps. 

Recommended  tlie  Irish  books  . . 


No  secular  books  or  maps  .... 
Recommended  the  Irish  books  . 


Christian  Knowledge  Society's 
secular  books.  No  maps.  Re- 
commended them. 


Maps  procured,  but  that  of  the 
British  Isles  too  small. 


British  and  Foreign  school-books 
and  maps. 


Secular  school-books  insufficient. 
No  maps. 


Recommended  some  maps  and 
books  for  the  master  and  mis- 
tress. 


No  secular  books  or  maps.  Re- 
commended them. 


Irish  books  and  maps  procured. 

, No  secular  books  or  maps.  Re- 
commended them. 

Irish  books  procured. 
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DISCIPLINE. 


• 

INSTRUCTION. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Discipline  apparently 
good. 


Ditto. 


Discipline  apparently 
good. 


Ditto. 


Discipline  apparently 
good. 

Ditto. 


Discipline  apparently 
good. 


Ditto. 


Discipline  bad 


Ditto. 


Discipline  apparently 
good. 


Ditto. 


Discipline  apparently 
good. 


Ditto. 

Discipline  bad  . . . . 
Ditto. 


Instruction  very  deficient 


Tho  girls  were  slightly  improved. 

Instruction  extremely  derectivc.  In  con- 
sequence of  my  report,  the  schoolmaster 
and  mistress  were  removed. 

Some  improvement  was  perceptible  in  the 
schools. 


Instruction  extremely  deficient 


N'o  improvement.  Numeration  and  nota- 
tion entirely  neglected. 


Instruction  confined  to  scripture  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic ; but  these  well 
taught.  The  girls  excelled  iu  their 
reading  and  answers  on  scripture  : the 
boys  in  their  written  and  mental  arith- 
metic, the  latter  reaching  as  far  as  simple 
interest. 

Both  schools  much  improved.  Boys* 
writing  excellent.  In  both  schools,  how- 
ever, slate  exercises  have  been  rather 
neglected. 


lustructiou  extremely  deficient 


No  improvement  in  either  school. 


Instruction  limited  to  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  scripture ; but  sound  as 
far  ns  it  went. 

I found  both  schools  much  improved.  The 
answers  on  the  scriptures  were  satisfac- 
tory. The  boys' writing,  reading,  and 
arithmetic  were  creditable,  and  they 
exhibited  a fair  knowledge  ot  geography. 
The  girls  were  not  quite  equal  to  the 
buys. 

Instruction  very  limited.  The  present 
mistress  was,  however,  only  recently 
appointed. 

Tho  school  was  somewhat  improved. 


Instruction  extremely  deficient 
No  improvement. 


This  school  is  subject  toall  the  usunl  in- 
conveniences of  small  workhouse  schools 


The  separation  of  the  girls  from  the 
female  able-bodied  paupers  is  imperfect, 
and  cannot  without  considerable expeuse 
be  rendered  more  efficient.  The  boys 
receive  no  industrial  training. 

Here,  as  in  other  small  workhouses,  the 
elder  children  are  during  the  summer 
often  required  to  assist  the  able-bodied 
paupers  in  various  domestic  duties. 
They  consequently  lose  many  lessons, 
and  are  exposed  to  moral  contamina- 
tion. 

The  separation  of  the  girls  from  the  able- 
bodied  women  is  satisfactory,  and  they 
consequently  generally  turn  out  well. 
The  industrial  training  of  the  boys 
consistsin  straw-plaiting,  which,  though 
better  than  nothing,  is  not  calculated  to 
render  them  stroug  and  hardy. 


The  schoolmaster,  though  not  deficient  m 
ability  or  information,  was  without 
method  or  steadiness  of  manner,  lie 
was  consequently  unable  to  maintain 
his  authority  over  the  boys.  lie  has 
since  my  second  visit  resigned. 

Hie  industrial  training  received  by  the 
boys  consists  of  thoemakiug  and  tailor- 
ing. It  was  first  established  three  tears 
ago,  anil  has  been  a source  of  benefit  to 
the  boys,  as  well  as  profit  to  the  estab- 
lishment, which  is  not  onlv  able  to  fur- 
nish its  own  consumption, 'but  also  that 
of  the  infirmary  and  gaol.  The  indus- 
trial training  of  tho  girls  is  equally 
eflicteut ; butfrom  the  construction  oflltu 
building,  they  are  not  elleeluallv  sepa- 
rated  from  the  able-bodied  women. 


The  separation  of  the  boys  from  tho  able- 
bodied  men,  and  the  girls  from  the  able- 
bodied  women,  is,  owing  to  the  defective 
construction  of  the  building,  extremely 
defective  ; and  tho  consequences  to  the 
children  have  been  highly  injurious. 
Willi  regard  to  the  boys,  indeed,  no 
classification  exists,  us  they  have  the 
same  yard  us  the  able-bodied  men. 
They  are  consequently  much  demoralized. 
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Name  of  School  and 

(A 

o' 

« 

VI  w 

T.  a 

5*2 

* BOOKS 

Date  of  Visit. 

o 

ORGANIZATION. 

und 

o 

Z 

o ° 
Z 

APPARATUS. 

Atherstone  Union  School, 
23  March,  1848. 

12 

14 

One  school-room,  and  a mistress  . 

No  secular  hooks  or  maps.  Re- 
commended them. 

Second  Visit. 

25  August,  1848. 

14 

12 

No  alteration 

Irish  books  and  maps  procured. 

Coventry  Union  School, 
24  March,  1848. 

34 

48 

Separate  school-rooms,  and  a 
master  and  mistress. 

Chambers’, and  British  anilForeigu 
secular  books  and  maps. 

Second  Visit. 

1 November,  1848. 

27 

2G 

No  alteration.  The  boys’ school- 
room is  much  too  small. 

* ' * 

Birmingham  Asylum  . . 
27  March,  1848. 

170 

217 

Separate  school-rooms  for  boys 
and  girls,  and  a master  and  mis- 
tress; no  mistress  for  the  infants, 
SO  in  number.  I recommended 
that  an  infant  schoolmistress 
should  be  appointed. 

Secular  books  wanting.  Recom- 
mended the  Irish  books,  and 
also  some  more  maps. 

Second  Visit. 

9 ami  10  October, 
1848. 

138 

130 

Infant  schoolmistress  appointed. 
Number  of  infants  107.  The 
Board  also,  in  consequeuce  of 
my  former  report,  provided  se- 
parate sleeping  rooms  for  the 
female  pauper  servants. 

Irish  hooks  provided  ; maps  not 
yet  arrived. 

Aston  Union  School  . . 
28  March,  1848. 

12 

10 

One  school-room,  and  a mistress  . 

No  secular  books.  Recommended 
the  Irish  books. 

Second  Visit. 

11  October,  1848. 

14 

14 

No  alteration 

Books  ordered,  but  not  yet  pro- 
vided. 

Solihull  Union  School  . 
29  March,  1848. 

7 

10 

One  school-room,  and  a mistress  . 

Christian  Knowledge  Society’s 
secular  reading  books. 

Second  Visit. 

31  November,  1848. 

11 

13 

No  alteration 

. . . 

Warwick  Union  School 
30  March,  1818. 

3G 

58 

Three  school-rooms  : viz.,  for  the 
boys,  tlie  girls,  and  the  infants, 
32  in  number.  A master, 
mistress,  and  infant  school- 
mistress. The  latter  is  however 
untrained. 

Christian  Knowledge  Society’s 
secular  reading  book*.  S’o 
maps.  Recommended  them. 

Second  Visit, 

3 November,  1848] 

33 

58 

No  alteration 

Maps  procured  . . ...... 
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DISCIPLINE. 


INSTRUCTION. 


Discipline  apparently 
Rood. 

Ditto. 


Discipline  apparently 
good. 

Ditto. 


Discipline  tolerable  . 


Ditto. 


Discipline  apparently 
good. 

Ditto. 


Discipline  apparently 
good. 

Ditto.' 


Discipline  apparently 
good. 


Ditto 


Instruction  middling , 


Scriptural  instruction  much  improved,  but 
every  other  department  much  the  same. 
A new  mistress  has  since  been  appointed. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Instruction  of  the  hoys  fair;  that  of  the 
girls  inferior. 

Hoys’ school  much  improved ; girls’  school 
stationary. 


Instruction  extremely  deficient.  The  boys’ 
school  had  however  been,  for  some  time, 
without  a master;  during  which  period, 
the  management  of  both  schools  was 
thrown  upon  the  schoolmistress.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  wondered  at  if 
both  schools  suffered. 

Both  schools  slightly  improved.  It  is, 
however,  impossible  that  the  schools 
can  attain  any  degree  of  efficiency  with- 
out the  assistance  of  pupil-teachers.  I 
therefore  brought  this  subject  to  the 
attention  of  the  Board,  and  a resolution 
was  passed  for  the  immediate  carrjing 
into  efi'ect  of  my  recommendation. 


Instruction  average  , 


Instruction  Considerably  improved,  espe- 
cially in  scripture  knowledge  and  wri- 
ting. 


Instruction  very  deficient 

Instruction  slightly  improved 

Instruction  average  in  the  boys'  school, 
inferior  in  the  girls’  and  infant  schools. ' 


Boys’  school  improved  ; writing  and  arith- 
metic fair.  They  were  however  unable 
to  answer  any  questions  on  the  scriptures, 
llm  girls  answered  better,  and  their 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  were 
much  Improved. 


The  separation  of  the  children  from  the 
adults  is  imperfect,  and  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  usual  consequeuce — a 
disposition  in  the  children  brought  up 
in  it  to  prefer  the  life  of  a workhouse  to 
that  which  is  their  lot  out  of  its  walls 
Of  course,  with  so  small  numbers,  there 
could  be  no  industrial  training  for  the 
boys. 

The  separation  of  the  boys  from  the  able- 
bodied  men  is  null  ; that  of  the  girls 
from  the  able-bodied  women  is  satis 
factory.  They,  however,  exhibit  the 
same  disposition  to  return  to  the  work- 
house  as  I have  found  prevalent  in  other 
places. 

All  the  boys  suffer  from  ophthalmia. 

Tile  Asylum  of  the  parish  of  Birmingham 
is  a building  some  miles  from  the  work- 
house,  into  which  all  pauper  children 
receiving  in-door  relief  are  drafted.  By 
its  disconnection  from  the  workhouse,  it 
might  ofier  all  the  advantages  of  a dis- 
trict school,  were  it  not  for  the  employ- 
ment of  paupers  from  die  workhouses  as 
domestic  servants.  The  building  is  also 
confined,  and  ill-adapted  to  its  purpose, 
affording  uo  means  of  establishing  anv 
system  of  industrial  training. 

Tlie  Board  has,  however,  resolved  upon  the 
erection  of  another  building,  in  which  all 
requisites  will  be  duly  provided  for. 

Circumstances,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
detail,  had  also,  previously  to  my  first 
visit,  reduced  the  school  to  tile  deepest 
state  of  neglect  and  disorganization ; but 
the  enlightened  solicitude  of  the  Board 
for  its  improvement  affords  valid  reason 
to  hope  that  it  will  before  long  be  raised 
to  a condition  of  efficiency. 


The  separation  of  flic  children  was  defec- 
tive ; but  having  biought  it  to  I lie  notice 
of  the  Board, tlie  evil  was  remedied  before 
my  second  visit. 


The  separation  of  the  girls  from  the  women 
is  imperfect,  from  tlie  small  numbers 
of  the  boys.no  industrial  training  can  be 
provided  for  them. 

Tlie  separation  of  the  girls  from  tho  able- 
bodied  women  is  strictly  enforced  ; hut 
they  are  consequently  deprived  of  tlie 
training  for  domestic  service  afforded  liv 
Hie  kitchen  and  laundry.  Some  of  tlie 
elder  boys  are  tnuglit  shoemaking  and 
tailoring.  Tho  younger  ones  learn  to 
knit.  Tliero  is  not  tho  means  of  estab- 
lishing any  system  of  agricultural  train- 
ing. 
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Name  of  School  and 
Date  of  Visit. 

No.  of  Boys. 

No.  of  Girls 
and  Infants. 

ORGANIZATION. 

BOOKS 

and 

APPARATUS. 

Alcester  Union  School  . 

12 

25 

One  school-room,  ami  a mistress  . 

Christian  Knowledge  Society’s 
secular  reading  books.  No 
maps  or  black-board.  Recom- 
mended them,  and  also  that  the 
existing  secular  lmoks  should 
be  replaced  by  the  Irish  secular 
books. 

Second  Visit. 

7 November,  1848. 

19 

18 

No  alteration  

Irish  books  and  maps  procured. 

Slratfurd-on-Avou  Union 
School. 

3 April,  1848. 

16 

13 

One  school-room,  and  a mistress  . 

Scripture-lessons, and  theTeacheis’ 
Assistant.  No  maps. 

Second  Visit. 

6 November.  1848. 

11 

19 

No  alteration 

Recommended  the  Irish  books 
and  some  maps. 

Southern  Union  School  . 
4 April,  1848. 

12 

12 

One  school  room,  and  a mistress  . 

Christian  Knowledge  Society’s 
secular  reading  books. 

Second  Visit. 

8 Nov.,  1848. 

14 

16 

No  alteration . 

. . . 

Foleshill  Union  School  . 
5 April,  1848. 

12 

8 

One  school-room,  anil  a mistress  . 

No  secular  books 

Meriden  Union  School  . 
6 April,  1848. 

30 

9 

One  school-room,  and  a mistress 

No  secular  books.  Recommended 
llie  Irish  ones,  and  some  maps. 

Second  Visit. 

2 Nov.,  1348. 

23 

7 

No  alteration 

Irish  books  and  maps  provided  . 

Wolverhampton  Union  . 
School, 

10  April,  1848. 

35 

43 

Separate  school- rooms, aud  a mas- 
ter and  mistress. 

Christian  Knowledge  Society’s 
secular  reading  bonks.  Recom- 
mended the  3rd  aud  4lh  Irish 
honks  instead  of  the  same  num- 
bers of  the  foimer. 

Second  Visit. 

16  October,  1818. 

30 

35 

No  alteration 

Irish  books  procured.  There  aic 
Iwsides  Crosslin's  Reading  Leg-  ' 
sons,  the  Book  of  Nature,  and 
a story  by  the  author  of  Saud- 
fonl  aud  Merlon. 

Walsall  Union  School. 
1 1 April,  1848. 

12 

16 

One  school-room,  and  a mistress  . 

No  secular  books  or  maps.  Re- 
commended the  Irish  ones. 

Second  Visit. 

13  October,  1818. 

' 

No  alteration 

Irish  books  procured.  Recom- 
mended some  maps. 
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DISCIPLINE. 


INSTRUCTION. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Discipline 

good. 


apparently 


[nstrnctioii  fair;  arithmetic  good  through 
the  assistance  of  the  chaplain. 


This  school  labours,  in  regard  to  industrial 
training,  under  the  usual  inconveniences 
of  small  workhouse  schools. 


Ditto. 


Instruction  much  improved,  especially  in 
writing  ami  arithmetic.  Notation  equal 
to  that  uf  the  Daventry  school. 


Discipline 

good. 


apparently 


Instruction  of  a humble  description,  but 
the  children  arc  generally  very  young. 


Ditto. 

Discipline  good  . . . 


Ditto. 


Discipline  indifferent 


Instruction  slightly  improved,  but  still  de- 
fective. 

. Instruction  average  ; but  scriptural  and 
religious  knowledge  satisfactory. 

Instruction  much  improved  ; religious 
knowledge  satisfactory  ; reading  fair  ; 
writing  remarkably  good ; arithmetic 
much  improved.  Notation,  however, 
imperfect,  and  writing  from  dictation 
neglected. 

. Instruction  very  limited.  The  extremely 
fluctuating  character  of  the  school,  how- 
ever, renders  it  of  little  practical  utility. 
Only  4 ofthe  children  could  be  considered 
permanent. 


Discipline  apparently 
good. 


Instruction  average 


Ditto. 


The  school  was  but  slightly  improved  ; but 
the  general  intellect  of  the  children  ap- 
peared remarkably  low.  There  was  an 
unusual  number  of  idiots. 


Discipline 

goad. 


apparently 


Instruction  average 


Ditto. 


Both  schools  were  much  improved.  The 
answets  on  the  scriptures  were  very 
satisfactory ; the  reading  was  much  im- 
proved, ami  the  writing  of  tho  boys  re- 
mnrknbly  good. 


Discipline  apparently 

J good. 


Instruction  average.  The  schoolmistress 
lenving  soon  after,  a new  one  was  ap- 
pointed at  my  second  visit. 


Ditto. 


Tho  school  having  been  for  some  time 
without  a mistress,  no  improvement  was 
to  bo  expected. 


The  separation  of  the  children  from  the 
adults  is  satisfactory.  There  is  laud 
enough  for  the  employment  of  the  boys, 
but  it  is  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  men. 


The  Board  not  having  thought  proper  to 
appoint  a chaplain,  the  clergy  of  the 
neighbourhood  very  liberally  support 
one  at  their  own  expense.  The  duty  is 
performed  by  the  curate  of  the  rector  of 
Southam,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  school 
is  in  a great  measure  owing  to  his  super- 
intendence. 


The  composition  of  this  school  is  almost 
entirely  fluctuating,  few  of  the  children 
ramaing  long  enough  to  learn  more  than 
their  letters,  which  on  going  out  they 
immediately  forget,  and  return  ns  igno- 
rant as  before.  There  is  no  separation 
whatever  from  the  able-bodied  paupers. 

The  separation  of  the  children  from  the 
adults  is  very  defective,  and  this  defect 
has  exercised  an  unfavourable  effect 
upon  tho  children,  especially  the  girls, 
who  very  frequently  turn  out  ill.  The 
boys  receive  no  industrial  training. 


OwiDg  to  the  demand  for  children’s  labour 
created  by  the  mines  and  factories,  there 
isuodifficnlty  in  finding  places  either  for 
boygor  for  girls.  The  former  never  return 
to  the  workhouse  ; the  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  generally  do  so,  either  with 
illegitimate  offspring,  or  suffering  under 
the  consequences  of  prostitution.  This 
may  partly  bo  accounted  for  by  tire 
low  moral  stale  of  the  class  among 
whom  they,  on  leaving  the  workhouse, 
arc  generally  placed  ; but  the  vitiated 
society  of  the  workhouse  itself,  and  tho 
reproach  attached  to  their  pauper  ori- 
gin, are  doubtless  tho  primnry  cause 
of  their  ruin. 

The  great  demand  forinfaut  labour  created 
by  the  urines  and  mills,  enables  tho 
Board  to  place  the  children  at  a very 
early  age.  The  separation  of  the  girls 
from  the  able-bodied  women  is  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  Board  is  careful  to  place 
them  only  with  re.-q.oc table  persons. 
I hey  consequently,  iu  general,  turn  out 
well. 
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Name  ami  School  ami 
Dale  of  Visit. 

1 No.  of  Boys. 
1 

No.  of  Girls 
and  Infants. 

ORGANIZATION. 

BOOKS 

and 

APPARATUS. 

West  Bromwich  Union 
Schools. 

12  April;  1848. 

22 

25 

rite  children  are  divided  between 
two  workhouses,  the  one  at 
West  Bromwich,  the  other  at 
Wednesbuiy.  In  the  former 
they  are  taught  by  an  old  deaf 
pauper,  in  the  latter  by  taoof 
the  female  paupers. 

secular  books  or  apparatus. 
I however  did  not  recommend 
any,  as  they  would  be  of  no  use 
with  such  incompetent  teachers. 

Ponkridge  Union  School. 
14  Apr.l,  1848. 

15 

14 

One  school-room,  and  a mistress  . 

So  secular  books  or  maps.  Re-  ' 
commended  tlie  Irish  ones. 

Second  Visit. 

17  October,  1818. 

14 

11 

No  alteration 

Irish  hooks  procured 

Stafford  Union  School  . 
17  April,  1818. 

25 

30 

One  school-room,  and  a master 
and  mistress.  The  ma'ter  had 
been  recently  appointed. 

No  secular  books  or  maps.  Re- 
commended them. 

Second  Visit. 

18  October,  1848. 

26 

27 

No  alteration 

Irish  books  procured 

Lichfield  Union  School  . 
18  April,  1848. 

22 

25 

One  school-room,  and  a mistress. 
Recommended  that  a school- 
master should  also  be  appointed, 
and  the  school  organized  on  the 
principle  adopted  at  Gains- 
borough. 

Maps  and  secular  books  wanting. 
Recommended  the  Irish  ones. 

Second  Visit. 

12  October,  1848. 

20 

23 

No  alteration 

• • 

Tam  worth  Union  School 
19  April*  1848. 

19 

17 

One  school-room,  and  a mistress  . 

Secular  books  and  maps  wanting. 

Second  Visit. 

19  October,  18)8. 

20 

10 

No  alteration * 

Irish  books  and  maps  procured  . 

Buiton-on-Trcnt  Union 
School. 

20  April,  1848. 

32 

18 

Separate  school  rooms,  onila  mas- 
ter and  mistress. 

Secular  books  and  maps  wanting. 
Recommended  them. 

Second  Visit. 

20  October,  1818. 

32 

16 

Irish  hooks  and  maps  procured  . 

Newcastle-under-Lyme 
Union  School. 

2j  April,  1818. 

28 

28 

Separate  school -rooms,  and  a mas- 
ter and  mistress.  Recommended 
that  the  two  schools  should  be 
united  on  the  mixed  plan. 

Secular  books  and  maps  wanting. 
Recommended  them. 
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DISCIPLINE. 

— 


.Discipline  apparently- 
good. 


Ditto. 


Discipline  good  . . . 


Ditto. 


Discipline  apparently 
good. 


Ditto. 


Discipline  good  . . . 


Ditto. 


Discipline  good  . . . 


Ditto. 


INSTRUCTION. 


Instruction  wretched  in  the  extreme.  I 
recommended  that,  until  a new  work- 
house should  be  built  instead  of  the 
present  two,  the  children  should  be  seut 
to  the  neatest  National  or  infant  school. 


Instruction  very  defective,  owing  to  the 
inefficiency  of  the  late  mistress.  The 
present  one  had  been  only  4 months  in 
office. 

The  school  was  very  slightly  if  at  all  im- 
proved, and  the  lower  class  in  an  un- 
satisfactory state. 

Instruction  very  deficient 


Instruction  improved.  Answers  on  the 
scriptures  good;  reading  improved; 
writing  average  ; arithmetic  bad.  At 
my  former  visit,  however,  they  hardly 
knew  any  arithmetic. 

Instruction  of  a humble  description  . . . 


Instruction  somewhat  improved.  Scriptural 
knowledge  fair. 


Instruction  fair  in  the  scriptures,  but  defi- 
cient in  everything  else. 

Instruction  much  improved.  Answers  on 
the  scriptures  good ; and  reading  and 
•l>e"'.ig  very  fair.  Arithmetic,  however, 
still  defective,  especially  with  regard  to 
notation. 

Instruction  nverage  in  the  boys’  school; 
imperfect  in  the  girls'.  The  school- 
master is  a very  young  man,  und  recently 
appointed. 

Boys’ school  remarkably  improved.  Scrip- 
ttiraiond  religious  knowledge udm ir.able ; 
reading  of  the  lir&t  clans  excellent ; 
wilting  fair;  but  arithmetic  not  quite 
equal  Ui  the  rest.  Girls’  school  inferior 
to  the  boys' in  everything  but  writing. 
,y!  “t'lnmrtie  they  were  very  backward, 
i he  b.,ys  sing  very  pleasingly  iu  parts. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The  workhouses  are  two  old  parochial 
buildings,  constructed  without  any  re- 
gard to  classification.  The  children  and 
the  adult  paupers  pass  their  whole  days 
together;  yet  out  uf  these  47  children, 
I found  that  30  were  permanent  inmates, 
whose  future  welfare  entirely  depended 
on  the  moral  and  religious  principles 
which  might  be  imparted  to  them  in 
their  childhood. 


There  were  more  scrofulous  and  idiotic 
children  than  l have  usually  found  in 
rural  workhouse  schools.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  children  from  tile  adults  ap- 
peared satisfactory.  There,  as  in  South 
Staffordshire  generally,  the  children  are 
placed  very  early. 


The  only  industrial  occupation,  if  such  it 
can  be  termed,  of  the  boys,  is  picking 
oakum,  an  employment  very  ill  calcu- 
lated for  the  formation  of  industrious 
habits. 


The  separation  of  the  children  from  the 
adults  is  satisfactory.  The  mines  and  lock 
trade  a fiord  ample  means  of  procuring 
employment  for  the  boys  who  leave  the 
house.  The  girls  are,  as  usual,  placed 
in  domestic  service,  but  frequently  return 
to  the  workhouse.  The  ill-treatment  to 
which  their  origin  exposes  them  is, 
however,  often  the  real  cause  of  their 
return. 

Here,  as  in  other  places  in  this  couuly, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  places  for 
the  children.  The  boys  receive  no  in- 
dustrial training. 


The  discipline  of  the  boys’  school  is  re- 
markably good,  and  the  children  were 
cheerful,  animated,  and  anxious  to  do  their 
best;  an  invariable  characteristic  of  a good 
school.  They  are  also,  I was  informed, 
remarkable  in  the  town  for  their  orderly 
behaviour  when  on  their  walks.  The 
separation  of  the  children  from  the  adults 
is  satisfactory,  and  some  of  the  boys 
are  taught  shoemaking  and  tailorin'" 
the  remainder  beiug  employed  iu  tire' 
garden  uud  in  domestic  duties. 


Discipline 

good. 


apparently 


Instructionvery  deficient, except  in  writing 
Recommended  that  the  schoolmaster 
should  he  appointed  porter,  aud  another 
engaged. 


Hie  separation  of  the  children  from  the 
adults,  and  their  industrial  training,  are 
very  satisfactory.  The  girls  are  ns  usual 
instructed  in  sewing,  &c.,  and  the  boys 
iu  gurdening,  uud  some  of  them  in  shoe- 
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Name  of  School  and 
Date  of  Visit. 

No.  of  Boys. 

No  of  Girls 
and  Infants. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme 
Union  School. 

Second  Visit. 

23  October,  1348. 

24 

26 

The.  school  was  organized  as  I I 
had  recommended. 

Stoke-upon-Trcnt  Union 
School. 

26  April,  1848. 

72 

54 

Separate  school-rooms,  and  a 
master  and  mistress.  Master 
recently  appointed. 

Second  Visit. 

24  October,  1848. 

72 

54 

Since  my  first  visit,  a new  school- 
master had  been  appointed, 
but  had  not  answered.  Soou 
after  my  second  visit,  the  school- 
master and  mistress  of  the 
Stone  Union  were  appointed  to 
the  same  situations  respectively. 

VVolstantou  and  Burslera 
Union  School. 

27  April,  1848. 

55 

30 

Separate  school-looms,  nud  a 
master  aud  mistress. 

Second  Visit. 

25  October,  1848. 

67 

37 

Uttoxeter  Union  School  . 
28  April,  1848. 

22 

16 

One  school-room,  and  a mistress  . 

Second  Visit. 

30  October,  1848. 

24 

13 

No  alteration 

Leek  Union  School  . . . 
1 May,  1848. 

28 

41 

Separate  school-rooms, and  amaster 
and  mistress, 

Second  Visit. 

26  October,  1848. 

23 

33 

Clieadle  Union  School  . 
2 May,  1843. 

18 

27 

One  school-room,  and  a mistress  . 

Second  Visit. 

27  October,  1848. 

25 

27 

Slone  Union  School  . . • 
3 May,  1848. 

27 

27 

Separate*  school-rooms, and  amaste 
and  mistress. 

The  master,  an  able  and  energetic 
teacher,  and  the  mistress,  his 
wife,  havo  since  been  appointed 
teachers  at  the  Stoke  workhouse 
school. 

Irish  hooks  aud  maps  procured 


BOOKS 

and 

APPARATUS. 


ritislr  secular  re.-uimc  hours. 
Good  maps  in  the  boys'  school. 


Re- 


commended the  Irish  books. 
Irish  books  procured. 


them. 

Irish  books  procured 


No  secular  books.  Recommeudoi 
the  Iiisli  books. 


Irish  books  procured 


British  secular  reading  books. 
Recommended  the  Irish  ones 
instead  of  them.  Good  maps 
and  a black-board. 


Irish  books  procured  . . • 
No  secular  books  or  maps 


No  secular  books  or  maps 
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DISCIPLINE. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Discipline  apparently 
good. 

My  recommendation  ns  to  the  schoolmaster 
had  been  carried  into  effect,  and  a new 
one  had  been  appointed.  The  school 
was  rather  improved.  Scriptural  know- 
ledge good  ; writing  excellent,  but  read- 
ing monotonous,  and  arithmetic  as  yet 
confined  to  the  simple  rules.  Lower 
classes  not  well  grounded  in  the  tables. 

Discipline  apparently 
good. 

Instruction  satisfactory  in  the  boys’ school; 
deficient  in  the  girls. 

Discipline  of  the  girls' 
school  much  relaxed. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  boys* 
school  had  been  placed  rendered  any 
improvement  impossible.  There  was 
also  little  alteration  for  the  butter  in  the 
girls’  school. 

Discipline  apparently 
good. 

Instruction  average  iu  the  boys’  school ; 
very  deficient  in  the  girls’  school. 

Ditto. 

Roys*  school  disorganized  by  the  infir- 
mities of  the  master,  who  has  since  re- 
signed. Girls*  school  somwehut  improved. 

Discipline  apparently 
good. 

Instruction  very  deficient 

Ditto. 

Instruction  hut  slightly  improved.  Only 
two  children  answered  any  question  oil 
the  scriptures. 

Discipline  good  . , . 

Instruction  average.  Scripture  answers 
good  ; but  boys  not  well  grounded  in 
nu<^  girl*  entirely  ignorant 

Ditlo. 

Boys*  sohool  somewhat  improved  In  reading 
and  writing,  but  still  imperfect  in  arith- 
metic. Girls’  reading  and  writing  good, 
and  they  had  learned  their  tables. 

Discipline  good  . . , 

Instruction  satisfactory  in  scripture  read- 
ing and  writing,  but  inferior  in  arith- 
metic. 

Ditto. 

Instruction  considerably  improved,  espe- 
cially in  arithmetic.  Great  progress  had 
also  been  made  iu  geography. 

Discipline  good  . . . 

instruction  very  satisfactory  with  regard  to 
tlie  hors.  Scriptural  knowledge  remark- 
a blc ; reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
also  very  good. 

Girls  inferior  in  every  respect.  This  in- 
feriority i»  however  in  great  measure 
accounted  for  by  the  singular  circum- 
stance that  the  boys  are  nearly  all  per- 
manent inmates,  while  the  girls  are  nearly 
all  occasional  inmates.  3 

: ♦ 

ii. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


making,  tailoring,  and  baking.  The 
Board  is  also  careful  In  its  inquiries  about 
the  characters  of  the  persons  with  whom 
they  place  or  apprentice  them.  The 
conspquence  of  all  these  circumstances 
combined  has  been,  that  none  of  the 
boys,  and  only  two  of  the  girls,  have 
for  the  last  10  years  returned  to  the 
workhouse. 

The  separation  of  the  children  from  the 
adults  is  satisfactory,  and  their  indus- 
trial training  well  managed.  The  Board 
is  also  careful  iu  placing  them  well. 
The  results  have  been  as  satisfactory  as 
at  Nowcastle-uuder  Lyme. 


The  boys  are  taught  shoemaking  and 
tailoring. 

The  separation  of  the  girls  from  the  able- 
bodied  women  is  very  imperfect,  and  they 
consequently  often  return  to  the  work- 
house,  sometimes  sent  back  by  their 
masters,  and  sometimes  having  left  their 
places  of  their  own  accord.  Many  also 
return  with  illegitimate  children. 

There  was  a depression  of  spirits,  and 
almost  sulkiness,  observable  in  the  chil- 
dren, which  I consider  a sure  sign  of 
some  defect  iu  the  manner  of  enforcing 
discipline,  and  a serious  imperfection  in 
a school.  No  industrial  training  for  the 
boys. 

The  girls’  school  is  a pleasing  specimen  of 
the  old  dame  school,  and  the  children 
are  remarkably  clean  and  orderly. 
Their  instruction  in  needlework  is  also 
satisfactory.  The  separation  of  the 
children  from  the  adults  appears  satis- 
factory  j hut  the  boys  receive  no  regular 
industrial  training. 


The  separation  of  the  children  from  the 
adults  is  satisfactory,  and  the  industrial 
training  or  the  girls'  is  extremelv  good. 
That  of  the  boys  is  defective,  for  want 
of  a piece  of  laud.  This  deficiency  can- 
not  be  supplied,  as  the  workhouse  is  situa- 
ted within  the  town.  The  schoolmistress 
is  active,  zealous,  and  able. 


1 ho  separation  of  the  children  from  the 
adults  is  complete,  and  their  industrial 
training  satisfactory.  The  boys  have 
turned  out  remarkably  well ; but  not  so 
the  girls.  This  difference  is  accounted 
for  by  their  respective  circumstances 
I he  boys,  almost  all  orphans  or  deserted 
are  free  from  all  demoralizing  domestic' 
innueu.  es  ; while  the  girls,  belonging 

to  a pauper  population,  always  in  and  out 
of  the  workhuusc,  nro  corrupted  by  the 
example  of  their  own  parents.  The  few 
orphans  or  deserted  among  them  are  ulso 
corrupted  by  the  fluctuating  portion. 


K 
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Name  of  School  aud 
Date  of  Visit. 

No. of  Boys. 

No  of  Girls 
and  Infants. 

Saffron  Walden  Union 
School. 

4 May,  1848. 

23 

29  S 

Second  Visit. 

lo  November,  1848. 

30 

44 

Tendring  Union  School  . 

30 

/ 

31  6 

Second  Visit. 

14  November,  1848. 

32 

45  1 

Lexden  and  Winstrec 
Union  School. 

9 May,  1848. 

25 

32 

Second  Visit. 

13  November,  1848. 

27 

44 

Colchester  Union  School. 
10  May,  1848. 

42 

51 

Second  Visit. 

9 November,  1848. 

40 

43 

Halstead  Union  School. 

24 

24 

10  November,  1843. 

ORGANIZATION. 


ter  and  mistress. 
No  alteration  . . 


ter  and  mistress  : recommended 
that  the  infants  and  younger 
children  of  both  sexes  should 
be  placed  under  the  mistress, 
and  the  elder  children  under  the 
master,  thus  forming  two  sepa- 
rate mixed  schools.  The  school- 
rooms to  be  separate,  but  com- 
municating by  a door,  to  be  left 
open  during  school-hours.  The 
master  and  mistress  are  married 


carried  out. 


ter  and  mistress. 


No  alteration 


master  and  mistress. 

N o alteration 

One  school-room,  and  a mistress 


BOOKS 

and 

APPARATUS. 


Irish  secular  books  as  far  as  the 
2nd  recommended  ; the  3rd 
map  of  the  British  Isles  want- 
ing. Recommended  it. 


Irish  books  and  map  of  the  British 
Isles  procured. 

Secular  reading-books  and  maps 
wanting.  Recommended  them. 

Books  and  maps  procured  . . . . 


i-  No  secular  books,  and  maps  in- 
sufficient. Recommended  the 
usual  ones. 

. Irish  books  and  maps  procured 

No  secular  books.  Recommen- 
ded the  Iiish  books  and  some 
maps. 

. Irish  books  and  maps  procured  . 

. No  secular  books  or  maps.  Re- 
commended them. 
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DISCIPLINE. 

INSTRUCTION. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Discipline  good  . . . . 
Ditto. 

Instruction  very  defective.  The  master 
I nnd  mistress  had  however  been  but  rc- 
| cently  appointed,  and  were  consequently 
I not  responsible  for  the  deficiencies  of 
j the  school. 

* 

I found  the  school  improved,  but  still 
leaving  much  to  bo  desired. 

The  children  are  elTectually  separated  from 
the  adults.  The  industrial  training  ofthe 
girls  is  also  well  conducted,  but  that  of 
the  boys  is  insufficient,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  continually  return  to  the 
workhouse.  Five  of  them  Were,  at  my 
first  visit,  actually  in  the  able-bodied 
men’s  ward,  having  thus  relapsed  into 
pauperism.  I therefore  recommended 
that  the  Board  should  hire  a piece  of  laud 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  them  agricul- 
tural traiuing,  and  that  the  elder  boys 
should  be  selected  to  attend  to  the 
horses  and  gigs  of  the  Guardians  on 
Board  days.  These  suggestions  have 
been  most  readily  adopted  by  the  Board. 

Discipline  apparently 
good. 

Ditto. 

Instruction  fair  as  to  the  scriptures,  but 
deficient  in  everything  else. 

Both  schools  improved,  but  still  leaving 
much  to  be  desired.  The  boys’  school 
was  indeed  not  what  it  ought  to  have 
been. 

- J - 

The  separation  of  the  children  from  the 
adults  and  tile  industrial  traiuing  are 
satisfaefory.  The  house  possesses  5£ 
acres  of  laud,  formerly  a barren  heath, 
which  was  under  the  direction  cf  the  late 
Governor,  Mr.  Alloway,  brought  into  a 
high  state  of  cultivation  entirely  by  the 
labour  of  the  boys.  The  results  of  this 
traiuing  have  beeu  highly  satisfactory. 

Discipline  apparently 
good. 

Ditto. 

Instruction  deficient t T 

The  separation  of  the  children  from  the 
adults  and  their  industrial  training  are 
satisfactory.  They  have  consequently 
in  general  turned  out  well. 

Instruction  much  improved 

Discipline  good  .... 

instruction  confined  to  scripture,  reading, 
writing,  und  arithmetic;  but  sound  as 
far  as  it  went  in  the  boys'  school.  The 
girls  were  very  inferior. 

The  separation  of  the  children  from  the 
adults,  and  tlieir  industrial  training  are 
satisfactory,  as  far  as  the  circumstances 
of  a workhouse  will  permit. 

Ditto. 

doth  schools  were  improved. 

Discipline  ranch  re- 
lated. 

Instruction  extremely  deficient.  The 
school  had  greatly  suffered  from  the  in- 
efliciency  of  the  late  mistress,  occasioned 
by  age  and  infirmities,  which,  shortly 
before  my  visit,  compelled  her  to  resign. 
The  Hoard  has,  however,  at  my  recom- 
mendation, tesolved  to  engage  a school- 
master as  well  as  a mistress. 

The  composition  of  this  school  is  cltieflv 
fluctuating,  only  about  16  out  of  tlio  4S 
children  belonging  to  the  permanent 
class.  The  fluctuating  portion,  how- 
ever, are  long  enough  in  sellout  to  derive 
some  benefit  from  it  if  placed  tinder  nn 
efficient  teacher.  The  boys  receive  no 
regular  industrial  training. 
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Report  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  T.  B.  Browne,  Esq., 
on  the  Schools  of  Parochial  Unions  inspected  in  the  Northern 
Districts  of  England,  comprising  the  Counties  of  Northumber- 
land, Cumberland , Durham,  Westmoreland,  York,  Lancaster, 
Chester,  and  Derby ; — for  the  year  1847-8. 

My  Lords, 

In  accordance  with  my  instructions,  I commenced  my  cir- 
cuit of  inspection  in  the  month  of  October,  1847,  and  have  now 
the  honour  to  submit  to  your  Lordships  my  first  General 
Report  on  the  Education  of  Pauper  Children  in  the  Northern 
District. 

The  contrast  in  the  condition  of  the  children  in  the  various 
northern  workhouses — between  the  vigilant  superintendence  ex- 
ercised over  some,  and  the  evil  communications  and  corrupting 
influences  to  which  others  are  exposed  ; between  a state  of  igno- 
rance, in  some  instances  scarcely  to  be  exceeded,  and  the  con- 
siderable progress  elsewhere  attained — is  very  striking,  and  must 
occasion  an  extraordinary  disparity  in  the  future  circumstances 
of  children  belonging  to  the  same  class  in  society. 

As  I have  repeatedly  found  very  indistinct  and  unsatis- 
factory views  prevalent,  and,  it  must  be  added,  some  serious 
prejudices,  on  the  subject  of  education  generally,  and  moie 
especially  on  that  of  pauper  children,  it  appears  to  me  requisite 
to  preface  a statement  of  the  facts  ascertained  with  a few 
remarks,  from  which  it  will,  I trust,  appear  that  the  objects 
proposed  are  neither  unreasonable  nor  visionary,  that  their  ac- 
complishment is  a positive  duty,  and  of  importance  to  all. 

I am  convinced  that  pauperism  may  be  materially  diminished 
by  education,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  work  to  be  done  is  im- 
mense. The  standard  of  workhouse  education  in  the  north  of 
England  is  generally  low  ; to  raise  this  to  the  point  where  the 
formation  of  higher  feelings  and  principles  may  be  expected  to 
emancipate  the  character  from  the  degradation  of  pauperism  is 
not  an  easy  task,  and  yet  little,  comparatively,  will  have  been 
accomplished  even  then,  for  it  is  certain  that  out-door  pauper 
children  are  far  more  numerous  than  those  supported  in  the 
workhouse  in  this  district ; and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
very  many  of  such  children  receive  no  education  whatever,  while 
they  must,  of  necessity,  be  familiarized  with  mendicancy,  vice, 
and  profligacy  from  their  earliest  years. 

The  greatness  of  the  work  is  an  additional  motive  to  exer- 
tion : that  it  is  a duty  no  sincere  Christian  can  doubt.  It  is 
thus  strongly  asserted  by  Bishop  Butler : “ Children  have  as 
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much  right  to  some  education  as  to  have  their  lives  preserved ; 
and  when  this  is  not  given  them  by  their  parents,  the  care  of  it 
devolves  upon  all  persons  : it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  who  are 
capable  of  affording  it,  and  whose  help  is  wanted.”  These  were 
the  words  of  the  author  of  the  Analogy  a century  since,  yet  their 
truth  is  by  no  means  universally  recognized  even  now.  If  it  be 
asked,  What  is  education  ? the  answer,  I think,  might  be  con- 
veniently arranged  under  four  heads,  in  their  respective  order 
of  importance,  thus  :■ — 1.  To  teach  the  young  their  duty  to  God 
and  man.  2.  To  teach  them,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  think 
rightly  and  act  discreetly  in  all  the  occurrences  of  life.  3.  In- 
tellectual and  physical  development.  4.  Accumulation  of  know- 
ledge. Thus  far  all  are  concerned  alike.  The  peculiar  ac- 
quirements or  skill  by  which  certain  persons  are  fitted  for  cer- 
tain employments  must  vary  according  to  circumstances. 

1.  Defective  as  the  education  of  the  poor  has  hitherto  been 
in  this  country,  religious  instruction  has  clearly  been  the  point 
least  neglected,  and  it  is  probable  that  to  the  deeper  influence 
and  more  extensive  prevalence  of  religious  principles  here,  more 
than  to  any  other  single  cause,  we  owe  our  freedom  from  the 
convulsions  which  have  recently  agitated  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope. No  system  of  general  education,  I am  persuaded,  of 
which  the  Scriptures  are  not  made  the  basis,  can  be  expected  to 
accomplish  moral,  nor,  perhaps,  even  intellectual  results  of  im- 
portance. As  false  views  of  human  nature  seem  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  infidelity,  which  regards  man  at  one  time  as  a 
monster  of  selfishness,  and  at  another  as  destined  to  reach  a 
vague  and  visionary  perfection  by  his  own  unassisted  efforts, 
and  thus  consigns  its  followers  either  to  despair  of  themselves 
and  their  species,  or  urges  them  upon  impracticabilities, — so 
the  Bible  is  not  only  the  solitary  record  of  religious  truth  in 
existence,  but  appears  also  to  have  the  power  of  teaching  com- 
mon sense  beyond  all  other  books.  It  enables  us  to  estimate 
ourselves  rightly,  by  setting  before  us,  with  a singular  healthi- 
ness of  tone,  and  a constant  reference  to  duty,  the  world  as  it 
is,  men  as  they  are : it  acts  upon  the  understanding  through 
the  heart  and  the  conscience;  it  is  light,  and  growth  is  a con 
sequence  of  light. 

But  as  the  Bible  not  only  furnishes  us  with  rules  and  prin- 
ciples of  conduct,  not  only  elevates  and  purifies  the  mind  and 
feelings,  but  reveals  to  us  the  mystery  of  our  redemption  and 
“ the  words  of  everlasting  life,”  no  ordinary  responsibility 
must  rest  upon  those  who  would  attempt  in  any  degree  to  dimi- 
nish its  influence,  much  more  to  exclude  it  from  mixed  schools, 
such  as  those  in  workhouses,  where  children  of  all  religious 
persuasions  may  meet,  on  the  plea  that  it  is  differently  in- 
terpreted by  different  sects.  It  may  be  that  these  alleged 
differences  of  interpretation  among  Protestants  arc  greatly 
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exaggerated.  It  may  be  added,  with  more  confidence,  that 
such  points  do  not,  or  need  not,  arise  in  the  study  of  those  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
of  children,  and  that  therefore  the  assumed  difficulty  can  hardly 
be  said  to  exist.  And  here  I am  enabled  to  speak  from  per- 
sonal experience,  as  not  only  many  children  in  the  schools 
I have  inspected  belong  to  various  denominations,  but  teachers 
also ; and  it  is  very  probable  that  this  state  of  things  may  con- 
tinue, if  ordinary  discretion  is  exercised,  without  discord,  and 
without  compromise  of  religious  truth. 

The  advocates  of  a merely  secular  education  will,  I am  aware, 
profess  that  they  do  not  intend  to  deprive  children  of  religious 
instruction,  but  maintain  that  it  should  be  given  to  the  chil- 
dren of  each  denomination  apart,  and  out  of  the  school,  by  their 
respective  ministers.  In  the  case  of  Roman  Catholic  children 
this  may  be  unavoidable,  but  such  an  arrangement  can  hardly 
fail  to  have  a bad  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  child.  He  will  na- 
turally attach  most  importance  to  that  hind  of  knowledge  which 
obtains  for  him  distinction  among  his  fellows,  and  if  the  Bible 
is  excluded  from  his  school  it  will  probably  sink  in  his  estima- 
tion. Many  educated  men  may  recollect  instances  of  the  dis- 
play of  a similar  feeling  in  the  course  of  their  own  experience. 
There  is,  further,  little  security  that  such  instruction  in  private 
will  be  effectually  given,  for  whatever  is  not  done  openly  is  sel- 
dom done  well. 

A merely  secular  education  is  the  most  prodigious  of  experi- 
ments ; and  they  who  maintain  a proposition  so  strange  and 
extravagant,  as  that  a child  will  walk  in  the  right  way  without 
right  principles  to  guide  him,  or  with  such  principles  only  as  he 
may  himself  select,  are  bound  to  specify  instances,  and  those 
neither  few  nor  ambiguous,  where  their  scheme  has  been  tried  and 
prospered.  All  who  have  any  definite  religious  opinions  must 
feel  the  importance  and  desire  the  acceptance  of  what  they  sin- 
cerely believe  to  be  true. 

To  avoid  unfair  attempts  at  proselytising,  which  would  be  an 
abuse  of  the  workhouse,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  all  com- 
promise * of  religious  truth,  seems  difficult,  but  it  is  a difficulty 


* A system  of  religious  compromise  has  long  prevailed  in  Germany,  and  is  probably 
an  inheritance  of  the  thirty  years’  wav  ; but  I am  persuaded,  after  a residence  of  some 
years  in  the  country,  that  it  has  proved  more  injurious  to  religion  than  even  positive 
neglect. 

I was  present  at  an  examination  in  a German  mixed  school,  consisting  of  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  children.  With  the  view,  I suppose,  of  securing  impartiality,  the 
schoolmaster  was  a Roman  Catholic,  and  the  schoolmistress  a Protestant.  The  school- 
master examined  a class  on  the  subject  of  the  marriage  at  Cana.  He  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  children  to  the  facts,  that,  the  rain  which  fell  in  vineyards  was  imbibed  by 
the  alimentary  vessels  of  the  vine  through  the  roots  and  the  leaves;  that  it  contributed 
to  the  growth  and  juice  of  the  grapes,  which,  when  ripened  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  were 
gathered,  pressed  out,  and,  after  fermentation,  became  wine.  He  thus  gave  a good  phy- 
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to  be  overcome,  not  by  art  or  study,  but  by  a simple  and  honest 
mind,  and  which  can  hardly  indeed  be  overcome  otherwise.  If 
the  Bible  is  read  in  a cavilling  spirit,  or  to  justify  preconceived 
opinions,  it  may  become  the  germ  of  controversies  innumerable  : 
it  should  be  read  with  a sincere  desire  to  ascertain  its  real 
sense,  but  all  compromise  produces  indifference  to  truth,  and 
destroys  the  teacher’s  power  over  the  consciences  of  children. 

Believing,  then,  that  sound  Scriptural  principles  form  the 
only  real  security  for  the  future  good  conduct  and  happiness  of 
every  child,  I have  always  made  religious  instruction  the  most 
important  point  in  the  examination  of  schools.  At  the  same 
time,  I can  fully  subscribe,  from  my  own  experience,  to  the 
opinion  of  Inspectors  generally,  “ that  there  is  most  religious 
knowledge  in  those  schools  where  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
is  united  in  a just  proportion  with  secular  instruction,”  and 
that  “ no  ordinary  sacrifice  is  made  of  the  veneration  due  to 
the  word  of  God,  when  it  is  constantly  applied  to  a secular  use.” 

2.  No  system  of  education,  as  far  as  I know,  has  directly 
attempted  to  inculcate  soundness  of  judgment  and  practical 
discretion  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life.  Good  sense,  it 
would  seem,  must  be  gained  by  experience.  We  must  mix 
with  others  to  know  ourselves.  Yet,  even  here,  more,  doubt- 
less, can  be  done  than  is  generally  admitted,  or  than  has 
hitherto  been  effected  in  pauper  schools.  The  manner  in  which 
practical  sense  and  manliness  of  feeling  and  character  are  either 
developed  or  acquired  at  our  great  public  schools  constitutes, 
perhaps,  their  peculiar  excellence  ; and  the  cause  of  this  seems 
to  be,  in  a great  measure,  boyish  self-government : the  prin- 
ciple, in  fact,  of  our  constitution,  which  aims  at  the  extension 
of  self-government  to  the  utmost  limit  consistent  with  the 
public  safety  and  welfare.  The  advantages  are  obvious  : boys 
learn  to  act.  The  formation  of  public  opinion.  Dr.  Arnold 
thought  a point  of  the  utmost  moment  in  a school ; every 
reader  of  his  life  must  recollect  his  earnest  desire  to  be  sup- 
ported by  his  sixth  form : and  it  is  surely  a great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  public  opinion  can  only  be  formed  in  such  schools 
as  Eton,  Harrow,  or  Rugby.  Whether  men  or  boys,  rich  or 
poor,  it  is  by  “ the  judgment  of  our  peers”  that  we  are  most 


sical  lesson,  but  its  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  children  must  surely  have  been  to  lead 
them  to  confound  a miracle  with  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature. 

He  probably  felt  himself  precluded  from  the  subject  of  religion  as  dangerous  ground, 
and  was  therefore  compelled  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  secularising  Scripture. 

In  another  German  school,  where  1 heard  the  history  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  read, 
and  where  both  the  Inspector,  a Protestant  clergymau,  and  the  schoolmaster  were  pre- 
sent, the  moral  and  religious  points  were  very  imperfectly  elicited.  The  Inspector 
and  the  teacher  alternately  harangued  the  boys  instead  of  questioning  them  ; and  of  the 
few  questions  asked,  some  were  trivial  and  irrelevant,  as,  “ Into  how  many  languages 
has  the  Bible  been  translated?” — T.  B.  B. 
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influenced.  Every  observant  teacher  knows,  that  if  a hoy’s 
conduct  is  condemned  by  those  of  his  own  age,  he  feels  their 
reproof  much  more  keenly  than  that  of  his  seniors.  This 
feeling  is  a mine  which  will  assuredly  yield  ore  if  worked.  In 
ordinary  schools,  public  opinion  is,  certainly,  often  dormant ; 
but  it  may,  I am  persuaded,  everywhere  be  roused  where  the 
numbers  are  sufficiently  large.  The  great  industrial  schools 
for  pauper  children  afford  peculiar  facilities  for  its  development ; 
for,  instead  of  the  moral  coarseness  and  obtuseness  of  feeling 
imputed  to  children  of  this  class  by  those  who  will  make  no 
effort  for  their  improvement,  I have  reason  to  think  they  are 
peculiarly  sensitive.  Many  times  I have  seen  boys  burst  into 
tears  because  they  could  not  answer  a question,  or  had  made 
a heedless  mistake.  Any  mode  which  could  be  devised  of 
calling  forth  an  occasional  expression  of  opinion,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  pressing  upon  the  conscience  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility involved  in  its  formation,  could  not  fail  to  elevate 
the  characters  of  pauper  children.  A boy  of  this  class,  morti- 
fied and  humiliated  by  the  perpetual  consciousness  of  degra- 
dation, must  become  a new  being  from  the  day  when  he  has 
felt  that  even  his  opinion  has  its  value.  Such  a free  expression 
of  what  he  thinks  is,  perhaps,  the  first  act  of  his  life  that  can 
really  be  called  his  own,  and  his  faculties  and  his  heart  are 
enlarged.  The  boy  who  has  thus  early  acted  for  himself,  and 
felt  the  responsibility  of  action,  has  acquired  a character,  and 
has  learnt  how  to  walk  erect  and  without  support  in  the  world. 

3 — 4.  The  development  of  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind 
and  body,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  are  the  usual 
objects  of  education ; with  respect  to  pauper  children,  your 
Lordships  have  determined  that  skill  in  some  employment 
which  will  enable  them  to  earn  a livelihood  is  further  essential. 
These  subjects  will  be  again  referred  to  when  the  present  state 
of  education  in  my  district  has  been  detailed  : it  appears  neces- 
sary previously  to  consider  some  objections  repeatedly  urged 
against  improvement  generally  in  the  education  of  pauper 
children. 

The  most  common  of  these  objections  is,  that  it  is  proposed 
to  educate  pauper  children  above  their  station  ; and,  especially, 
that,  in  many  instances,  they  are  now  receiving  a superior  edu- 
cation to  the  children  of  rate-paying  labourers.  Often,  how- 
ever, it  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  the  so-called  education  of 
pauper  children  can  hardly  be  lower  than  it  is.  The  theory  of 
a continually-descending  scale  of  ignorance,  which,  if  strictly 
carried  out,  would  require  that  each  man  should  know  less 
than  his  immediate  superior  in  station,  it  need  scarcely  be  said, 
is  utterly  impracticable,  and  at  variance  with  the  entire  spirit 
of  our  institutions,  which  acknowledge  no  serfdom,  facilitate 
the  progress  of  industrious  talent  and  energy,  and  disregard 
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the  accident  of  birth.  No  education  can  be  given  to  pauper 
children  which  will  not  be  superior  to  that  received  by  some 
children  of  independent  labourers. 

If,  indeed,  it  were  the  fact  that  great  efforts  were  now  making 
to  improve  the  education  of  pauper  children  only,  it  might  be 
said  that  undue  favour  was  shown  to  a particular  class.  But  a 
glance  at  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion for  1847-8  is  sufficient  to  refute  such  a charge.  It  must 
be  evident  to  every  candid  mind,  that  earnest  and  simultaneous 
efforts  are  now  making,  under  the  directions  of  your  Lordships, 
for  the  general  improvement  of  education  throughout  the  king- 
dom. The  existing  generation  of  pauper  children  cannot  wait 
until  all  the  children  of  independent  labourers  have  been 
educated. 

But  there  are  reasons,  now  trite  and  familiar,  which  I only 
mention,  because  it  seems  that  to  many  persons  they  have  not 
occurred,  why  the  pauper  child  should  be  a peculiar  object  of 
your  Lordships’  solicitude,  and  why  his  case  may  be  considered 
as,  in  several  respects,  exceptional. 

The  pauperism  of  adults  may  be  very  frequently  the  conse- 
quence of  their  own  vices,  indolence,  and  improvidence ; but  it 
is  otherwise  with  the  child.  His  pauperism  is  commonly  his 
inheritance,  not  his  fault ; he  is  destitute,  exposed  to  severe 
temptations  and  evil  companions ; friendless,  for  he  is  often  an 
orphan  or  illegitimate,  and  when  neither,  his  parents  usually 
want  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  assist  himt  not  seldom, 
indeed,  he  needs  protection  from  their  corrupting  influence ; 
the  resources  of  private  charity  are  quite  inadequate  to  the 
emergency  : ought  not,  then,  the  State  to  interfere,  and  save 
him,  if  possible,  from  a life  of  mendicancy,  vice,  or  crime  ? On 
the  part  of  society  this  is  no  more  than  an  act  of  self-preserv- 
ation. The  expenses  of  prosecutions  and  workhouses,  of  crime 
and  pauperism,  are  known ; both  are  generally,  though  not, 
indeed,  uniformly,  accompanied  by  ignorance,  it  is  natural, 
therefore,  to  look  to  education  for  their  diminution.  They  who 
think  otherwise,  should  propose  their  own  remedy.  The  public 
safety,  the  very  existence  of  society,  imperatively  requires  that 
the  mass  of  the  ignorant,  the  destitute,  the  vicious,  and  the 
disaffected,  should  not  be  suffered  to  swell  till  it  has  reached 
an  unmanageable  height. 

The  relief  of  destitution  tends,  it  is  true,  to  multiply  the 
destitute,  and  this  is  the  great  difficulty  to  be  met  with  in  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Laws.  It  may  be,  that  persons, 
who,  from  their  circumstances,  ought  not  to  do  so,  will  seek  to 
avail  themselves  of  gratuitous  education  for  their  children.  It 
has  been  intimated  to  me  that  such  cases  have  occurred  ; but 
imposition  of  this  sort  seems  to  be  peculiarly  open  to  detection, 
and  is  not  likely  to  prove  very  frequent. 
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But  if  the  number  of  children  who.  must  be  educated  gratui- 
tously should  prove  large  beyond  anticipation,  the  question 
arises,  is  it  not  worth  while  to  make  the  effort?  The  expenses 
of  their  education  are  but  for  a time  ; those  of  their  mainte- 
nance as  adult  paupers,  of  their  prosecution  as  criminals,  of 
their  suppression  as  rioters,  are  indefinite  and  interminable. 
The  subject  concerns  every  ratepayer,  and  is  surely  not  to  be 
considered  only  in  an  economical  point  of  view.  It  cannot  be 
forgotten,  that  these  poor  children  have  souls — that  their  reli- 
gious and  moral  improvement  is,  humanly  speaking,  within  the 
power  of  certain  individuals ; that,  for  opportunities  neglected 
and  influence  wasted,  all  must  answer  alike.  We  send  our 
Bibles  and  our  missionaries  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen,  are  we  content  to  leave  the  poor 
children  of  our  great  cities  in  a worse  state,  since  they  combine 
the  vices  of  civilization  with  barbarous  ignorance  ? 

If  it  can  be  proved  more  economical  to  give  pauper  children 
a good  education  than  to  neglect  them,  there  is  no  excuse  left 
for  negligence,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  by  forming 
District  Industrial  Schools,  and  assembling  in  one  building  the 
pauper  children  of  several  Unions,  and  by  rendering  such  es- 
tablishments in  a slight  degree  self-supporting,  by  attaching 
land  to  them,  to  be  cultivated  by  the  labour  of  the  elder  and 
more  robust  boys,  the  expenses  per  head  may  be  reduced 
below  the  average  of  an  ordinary  workhouse.  The  saving, 
however,  to  be  effected  by  education  must  be  chiefly  pro- 
spective ; if  the  child  can  be  effectually  emancipated  from  the 
thraldom  of  pauperism,  which,  1 have  often  been  assured,  can 
be  traced  in  the  same  families  for  generations,  the  man  may 
be  trusted  to  repay  all. 

I have  spoken  of  some  of  the  negative  results  of  education, 
of  its  anticipated  influence  in  diminishing  crime  and  pau- 
perism : it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  further  from  it  some 
positive  public  benefit.  In  one  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  Lancashire,  it  was  stated  to  me,  that  a family,  of  which  the 
collective  earnings  amounted  to  150Z.  a year,  was  in  the  habit 
of  becoming  chargeable  to  the  parish  when  work  fell  off. 
From  inquiries  which  I have  made,  it  appears  that  similar 
cases  are  very  common,  and  that  saving  is  comparatively  rare 
among  operatives  and  mechanics.  When  such  facts  are  men- 
tioned, it  is  sometimes  remarked,  not  very  generously,  that 
the  wages  of  these  men  are  too  high,  and  that  this  is  the  cause 
of  their  extravagance  and  improvidence.  It  might  be  said 
with  equal  justice  that  bankruptcies  are  occasioned  by  the 
large  profits  of  manufacturers.  The  labour  market  cannot  be 
interfered  with ; but  it  is  surely  not  impossible  to  induce 
operatives,  or  at  least  their  children,  to  make  a better  use  of 
their  money.  The  financial  gain  to  this  country,  if  a large 
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proportion  of  the  class  of  operatives  and  mechanics  should 
acquire  provident  and  temperate  habits,  would,  probably,  far 
exceed  the  expenses  even  of  a national  system  of  education. 
But  can  such  a change  be  effected  ? One  reason  at  least  why 
these  men  are  improvident  must  surely  be,  because  their  habits 
and  enjoyments  are  coarse  and  sensual,  and  because  they  are 
comparatively  destitute  of  mental  resources.  But  this  coarse- 
ness and  sensuality  need  not  continue — it  is  no  necessary 
appendage  to  the  class.  The  future  operative  may  be  made 
to  differ  as  widely  from  the  present,  as  the  English  gentleman 
of  the  present  day  differs  from  the  coarse  and  brutal  country 
squire  of  the  days  of  Fielding,  and  by  similar  means.  Every 
class  is  susceptible  of  civilization.  Here,  then,  the  mischief  of 
the  prevalent  sophism,  that  children  should  not  be  educated 
above  their  station,  becomes  apparent.  The  object  is  to  raise 
the  character  of  the  individual  by  furnishing  him  with  mental 
resources ; and  it  is  plain  that  if  his  education  be  restricted  to 
indifferent  reading  and  writing,  and  the  mere  rudiments  of 
arithmetic,  these  will  not  be  acquired.  A boy  who  reads  dis  - 
syllables  with  difficulty  is  not  lilcely  to  take  up  a book,  when 
his  working  hours  are  over,  for  amusement  or  study.  Such 
very  limited  instruction  is,  practically,  almost  nugatory  ; it  must 
die  out  in  after  life  for  want  of  fuel.  If  we  do  not  advance  so 
far  in  education  as  to  impart  an  inclination  for  reading  and 
intellectual  pursuits,  as  I venture  to  think,  we  accomplish 
little.  Mental  cultivation  gives  a man  higher  objects,  and 
therefore  checks  the  disposition  to  low  debauchery  and  sensual 
indulgence.  A pauper  boy  may  become  an  operative  or  me- 
chanic as  well  as  another ; he  has  faculties,  even  tastes,  for 
these  are  not  the  privileges  of  a class ; assuredly  they  were 
not  given  him,  by  One  who  bestows  nothing  in  vain,  to  lie 
useless,  dormant,  and  uncultivated. 

But,  it  is  said,  well-educated  pauper  children  will  supplant 
the  independent  labourer,  and  cause  him  to  sink  to  the  pauper 
level.  This  argument  concedes  the  advantages  of  education  : 
it  may  be  hereafter  that  some  who  have  been  paupers  will  be 
preferred,  on  account  of  their  superior  personal  qualifications, 
to  some  who  now  are  labourers ; but  existing  labour  cannot  be 
permanently  or  extensively  supplanted  without  a fall  in  wages, 
and  the  tendency  of  education  is  the  contrary  way,  because  it 
raises  a man’s  standard  of  comfort,  and  indisposes  him  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  lowest  sum  necessary  to  support  existence. 
The  education  of  pauper  children,  it  is  far  more  probable,  will 
force  improvement  on  the  class  immediately  above  them  ; all, 
doubtless,  will  not,  but  all  may  advance  in  the  struggle,  and 
ultimately,  for  the  most  part,  the  superior  position  must  fall 
to  the  superior  man.  This  is  but  just,  and  inevitable,  for  the 
privileges  of  no  class  can  any  longer  be  secured  from  com- 
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petition.  If  the  labourer  cannot  suffer  the  pauper  to  rise, 
neither  can  the  farmer  or  tradesman  suffer  the  labourer  or 
mechanic. 

It  is  further  said,  that  a superior  education  indisposes  a man 
to  labour,  and  makes  him  discontented  with  his  condition  in 
life.  This  argument  is  inconsistent  with  the  last,  for  a pauper 
child,  if  indisposed  to  labour  by  a superior  education,  cannot 
successfully  compete  with  the  labourer.  It  may  be  that  a 
merely  secular  education  would  cause  discontent ; it  might  en- 
danger society,  as  it  would  add  strength  to  unprincipled  minds. 
The  tendency  of  a religious  education  is  quite  opposite.  The 
religious  poor  are  not  discontented.  The  Apostles  laboured 
with  their  own  hands,  and  the  union  of  high  attainments, 
inferior  circumstances,  and  content,  was  not  rare  in  ancient 
times.  Many  persons  are  ready  to  call  that  impossible  which 
is  not  actually  or  not  frequently  before  their  eyes.  The  real 
origin  of  the  position,  that  education  makes  a poor  man  dis- 
contented, seems  to  be  an  undefined  feeling  of  jealousy ; the 
notion,  deeply  rooted  in  this  country,  that  mental  cultivation  is 
an  appendage  to  wealth,  and  that  a well-educated  poor  man 
encroaches  upon  those  richer  than  himself.  This  feeling  might 
gradually  be  counteracted  by  keeping  a register  at  the  great 
industrial  schools,  such  as  Norwood,  Kirkdale,  and  others,  of 
the  conduct  of  pupils,  as  far  as  it  can  readily  be  ascertained, 
after  they  leave  the  institution,  and  by  publishing  from  time 
to  time  any  circumstances  of  peculiar  interest  in  your  Lord- 
ships’  Minutes. 

But,  allowing  to  objections  their  utmost  weight,  and  ad- 
mitting that  it  is  unreasonable,  and  may  prove  mischievous,  to 
anticipate  nothing  but  good  from  education,  it  is  enough  if 
there  are  just  grounds  to  anticipate  a decisive  preponderance 
of  good  over  evil,  and  if  what  has  been  already  accomplished 
affords  fair  promise  for  the  future.  I believe  that  this  is  so,  and 
that,  although  occasional  cases  of  waywardness  may  frustrate  the 
most  judicious  treatment,  mental  cultivation,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  inculcation  of  religious  principle,  must  have  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  moral  character,  and  that  children 
will  generally  be  found  best  conducted  in  the  most  advanced 
schools. 

Since  the  commencement  of  my  circuit  of  inspection,  my 
time  has  been  employed  in  the  following  manner.  In  the 
course  of  nine  weeks,  in  1817,  I visited  40  Unions  and  41 
workhouses,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  Turton,  a dis- 
trict workhouse  in  Bolton  Union  where  there  is  a pauper 
teacher,  have  been  subsequently  revisited.  In  the  year  1848, 
I was  engaged  in  inspection  42  weeks;  a fortnight  was  occupied 
in  journeys  to  London,  and  conferences  at  the  Council  Office ; 
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another  fortnight  in  the  preparation  of  two  Special  Reports  ; 
three  weeks  in  the  preparation  of  my  General  Report,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  year  as  vacation ; being  somewhat  less  than 
the  interval  allowed  by  your  Lordships  to  Inspectors.  I tra- 
velled in  the  year  1 848,  chiefly  by  railway,  9, 1 48  miles,  at  an 
expense  of  1251.  18 s.  5 d.,  visited  137  Unions  or  districts,  and 
155  workhouses  or  industrial  schools,  38  of  which  were  again 
visited  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  As  not  only  the 
children,  but  the  teachers  also,  with  a few  exceptions,  where 
the  examination  was  either  declined  by  the  teachers,  or  deferred 
at  their  particular  request,  were  examined,  and  as  several 
schools  in  my  district  are  numerously  attended,  the  work  of 
inspection  frequently  occupied  more  than  a single  day.  The 
examination  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  children  at  the  great 
industrial  schools  of  Kirkdale  and  Swinton  occupied  more 
than  a week  for  each  school.  One  workhouse,  Bradfield,  in 
Wortley  Union,  where  a few  children,  as  I was  informed,  are 
taught  to  read  by  a pauper,  was  not  inspected.  I was  unable 
to  visit  it  on  the  same  day  with  Ecclesfield,  also  in  Wortley 
Union,  as  I had  proposed.  Some  parishes,  not  included  in 
Unions,  have  also  remained  unvisited.  In  Bainbridge  and 
Carlton  workhouses,  the  children  receive  no  regular  instruction. 
In  four  other  Unions  in  my  district,  viz.,  Easington  in  Dur- 
ham, Todmorden  in  Lancashire,  and  Great  Boughton  and 
Runcorn  in  Cheshire,  there  is  no  workhouse,  and  no  provision 
made  by  the  Guardians  for  the  education  of  pauper  children. 
In  a fifth  Union,  Garstang  in  Lancashire,  there  is  a workhouse, 
but  for  adults  only ; the  children  are  therefore  in  the  same 
state  as  in  the  other  four  Unions. 

The  statistics  of  the  schools  and  workhouses  inspected,  give 
the  following  results  : — 


In  ordinary  attendance,  exclusive  of  children  under  two 
years  of  age,  frequently  present  in  the  schools 

Children. 

9,154 

Present  at  the  date  of  inspection  . 

7,570 

Reading  easy  narrative  .... 

1,552 

Reading  the  New  Testament  * . 

2,161 

Reading  secular  books  fluently  . . 

1,132 

Writing  on  paper  ..... 

2,230 

In  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic  . . 

1,442 

In  the  compound  rules  .... 

681 

In  Proportion,  Practice,  and  the  higher  rules 

244 

In  Fractions  ...... 

77 

Learning  geography  ..... 

1,196 

, , grammar 

301 

, , English  history  . . , 

372 

, , music  from  notes  . . . 

685 

, , linear  drawing  • . , . 

38 

I have  not  included  the  children  learning  letters  and  mono- 
syllables, for,  as  their  examination  would  have  occupied  much 
time  without  any  commensurate  result,  I did  not  generally  ex- 
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amine  them  ; but  in  most  schools  the  teachers  state  that  all 
unable  to  read  learn  letters. 

This  table,  however,  as  it  stands,  gives  too  favourable  an 
impression  of  the  state  of  the  Northern  District,  and  some  ex- 
planation is  required.  Among  those  reading  secular  books 
fluently,  I have  included  all  able  to  read  the  Third  Irish  Book 
or  some  work  of  the  same  class.  If  the  same  children  had  been 
tried,  not  in  a book  specially  adapted  to  their  comprehension, 
but  in  some  standard  author,  the  numbers  of  fluent  readers, 
would  have  diminished  materially.  The  two  classes,  of  those 
able  to  read  easy  narrative,  and  of  those  able  to  read  secular 
books,  give  nearly  the  total  number  of  readers,  though  not 
precisely,  as  some  who  could  read  the  Testament  could  not 
read  easy  narrative,  and  conversely.  The  number  of  children 
who  could  read  with  expression  would  be  very  small ; but  the 
reading  of  children  differs  by  such  faint  shades  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  classify  them,  and  also  to  maintain  a uniform  standard 
through  a series  of  examinations.  Yet  there  is  no  point  more 
important  than  good  reading,  and  the  distinctness,  ease,  and 
expression  of  the  readers,  and  their  proportion  to  the  rest, 
usually  constitute  a safe  test  of  the  condition  of  a school.  Of 
the  children  present  at  the  examinations,  two-sevenths  could 
read  the  Testament,  but  many  very  indifferently;  the  total 
number  of  readers  may  be  taken  at  one-third. 

The  proportion  of  writers  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  those 
who  could  read  the  Testament.  The  penmanship  varies  much 
in  character,  but  is  occasionally  extremely  good. 

Accuracy  in  writing  either  a sentence  or  numbers  from  dic- 
tation is  rare.  In  the  tabulated  reports  I have  given  only  those 
who  succeeded.  But  as  both  sentences  and  numbers  varied  in 
difficulty  according  to  the  progress  of  the  children,  no  very 
accurate  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  either  success  or  failure 
on  these  points. 

In  arithmetic  it  has  been  my  general  practice  to  test  every 
child  who  could  work  a sum.  The  numbers  in  the  table  include 
all  who  were  tried  in  the  corresponding  rules,  not  those  only 
Avho  succeeded  in  the  sums  set  them.  The  failures  were  very 
numerous.  To  ascertain  what  the  children  could  really  accom- 
plish, it  would  be  necessary  to  test  many  of  them  repeatedly  in 
different  rules,  which  might,  perhaps,  be  managed  without 
difficulty,  by  chalking  a number  of  sums  on  the  black-board, 
and  directing  the  child  to  choose  one  which  he  could  work.  But 
this  mode  of  proceeding  did  not  occur  to  me  in  the  first  instance. 
The  statements  of  teachers  as  to  the  attainments  of  their  pupils 
in  arithmetic  arc  often  very  fallacious.  A boy,  said  to  be  in 
geometrical  progression,  will  sometimes  prove  unable  to  work 
an  easy  sum  in  simple  multiplication.  1 have  repeatedly  found 
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children  advanced  far  too  rapidly  to  the  higher  rules.  It  is  the 
practice  of  many  bad  teachers,  and,  I believe,  almost  confined 
to  such,  to  keep  books,  in  which  sums  are  written  out  fair,  after 
correction,  by  the  more  advanced  boys.  These  books  are  shown 
to  visitors  as  proofs  of  what  the  children  can  do.  Asa  com- 
petent teacher  would  hardly  waste  the  time  of  Ins  pupils  in  this 
frivolous  manner,  if  indeed  the  practice  does  not  amount  to 
something  worse,  and  involve  an  attempt  at  deception,  schools 
where  such  books  are  kept  deserve,  I think,  to  be  suspected, 
and  I have  generally  found  the  suspicion  well-  warranted.  I 
have  occasionally  met  with  instances  of  great  proficiency  in 
arithmetic,  more  especially  at  Ivirkdale,  Bclper,  Shardlow,  and 
Doncaster.  In  most  workhouses  instruction  in  mental  arith- 
metic is  not  attempted. 

The  numbers  of  children  learning  geography,  as  well  as  of 
those  learning  arithmetic  must  be  received  with  considerable 
qualifications.  A large  deduction  must  be  made  for  merely 
nominal  learners.  The  difference  between  a competent  and  an 
incompetent  teacher  is  in  no  respect  more  apparent  than  in  their 
mode  of  giving  a geographical  lesson.  With  the  latter  it  is 
a barren  catalogue  of  hard  names,  or  a string  of  printed  answers 
to  questions,  learnt  by  heart,  and  not  understood ; with  the 
former  not  only  is  the  faculty  of  observation  called  into  active 
exercise,  but  reflection,  memory,  and  imagination,  at  the  same 
time.  Very  few  however,  excepting  trained  masters,  can  accom- 
plish this.  To  accustom  a child  first  to  notice  what  is  actually 
before  him,  and  thus  to  discover  how  much  he  may  see  which  he 
really  does  not ; to  lead  him  to  infer  the  unknown  from  the 
known,  by  omitting,  adding  to,  varying,  or  combining  the 
natural  productions  or  phenomena  of  his  own  country  ; to  exer- 
cise his  memory  by  obliging  him  first  to  bear  in  mind,  without 
reference  to  maps,  a general  impression  of  the  outline  of  the 
land,  and  of  its  distribution  throughout  the  globe,  and  after- 
wards of  the  character  of  its  surface,  climate,  and  productions, 
according  to  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted  by  Mrs.  Somerville, 
who  has  invested  geography  with  so  much  interest ; to  exercise 
his  imagination  by  verbal  pictures  of  what  he  has  not  seen ; and 
lastly,  when  time  will  permit,  to  trace  the  close  connexion  of 
physical  geography  with  science  on  the  one  side,  and  with 
political  history  on  the  other,  is  among  the  most  pleasing  tasks 
of  a teacher  who  is  really  master  of  his  subject,  and  among  the 
most  surely  rewarded  by  the  increased  intelligence  of  the  child, 
and  the  expansion  of  all  his  powers.  It  is  evident  that  children 
like  geography  whenever  it  is  well  taught. 

Grammar  is  not  extensively  taught  in  this  district,  and  the 
attainments  of  the  children  are  usually  limited  to  parsing  a 
a sentence.  At  the  Leeds  industrial . school  however  an  ini- 
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portant  step  has  been  made,  and  some  children  have  advanced 
to  the  analysis  of  sentences,  necessarily  in  an  indistinct  and 
confused  manner,  but  to  which  I have  not  found,  as  yet,  any 
other  children  equal  in  my  district.  It  might  be  well,  perhaps, 
as  soon  as  some  facility  has  been  attained  in  parsing  sentences 
to  proceed  to  their  analysis,  as  this  last  may  be  made  very  in- 
teresting, which  grammar  generally  is  not,  and  tends  also  to  form 
the  taste  by  laying  bare  the  sources  of  excellence  in  composition. 
To  this  end  the  practice  of  paraphrase,  when  correctness  in 
writing  from  dictation  has  been  acquired,  would  conduce  mate- 
rially, and  at  the  same  time  give  a facility  of  expression,  which 
children  generally  want.  ideas,  indeed,  gradually  produce 
words ; but  it  is  also  true  that  words  produce  ideas.  In  the  fine 
language  of  a neglected  poet — * 

“ Speech  is  morning  to  the  mind, 

It  spreads  the  beauteous  images  abroad, 

Which  else  lie  furl’d  and  clouded  in  the  soul.” 

Figurative,  condensed,  and  nervous  passages  seem  best  fitted 
for  paraphrase.  Both  for  the  matter  and  the  manner  Bacon’s 
Essays  are,  I think,  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  purpose.  On 
account  of  the  paucity  of  inflexions  in  English,  the  differences 
of  our  grammarians,  and  the  very  abstract  character  of  the 
science,  grammar  is  a difficult  subject  for  children.  Etymology 
is  dangerous  ground,  as  in  explaining  prefixes  and  affixes,  and 
the  derivation  of  modern  compounds  from  Latin  and  Greek, 
teachers  who  can  have  but  a very  limited  acquaintance  with 
the  learned  languages,  if  any,  are  constantly  liable  to  make 
ridiculous  mistakes.  Very  little  instruction  of  this  kind  has 
been  attempted  in  my  district.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject 
more  remote  from  the  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  working 
classes  in  any  country  than  etymology,  as  its  chief  interest 
seems  to  lie  in  the  extraordinary  coincidences  of  primitive 
words,  and  of  structure,  in  languages  historically  and  geogra- 
phically remote,  or  in  the  history  of  languages  from  internal 
evidence. 

Of  all  subjects,  I think  history  is  the  worst  taught : here 
nothino-  less  than  a change  of  system  seems  to  be  required. 
The  books  commonly  used  are  meagre  abridgments,  crowding 
the  events  of  more  than  a thousand  years  into  a few  pages.  It 
is  quite  impossible  that  dry  annals,  names  of  persons  with 
whose  characters  they  never  become  acquainted,  and  monoto- 
nous outlines  of  events,  can  interest  children.  The  latent 
consciousness  of  this  seems  to  hang  like  a dead  weight  upon 
the  energies  of  the  teachers,  and  few  attempt  much,  or  are 
likely  to  effect  much,  while  the  subject  is  clothed  in  a dress  so 
distasteful.  Some  children  scarcely  get  beyond  the  invasion 
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of  Julius  Caesar,  others  plunge  more  boldly  into  the  Saxon 
times,  to  discover,  as  I was  once  told,  that  Alfred  was  a “ bacl 
man,”  in  whose  reign  “ the  Romans  invaded  Britain.”  One 
reason,  indeed,  why  teachers  may  wish  to  confine  their  scholars 
chiefly  to  early  times,  is  the  greater  simplicity  of  events,  and 
more  complete  unity  of  action  ; but  the  practice  of  teaching  by 
abridgments  only  deprives  of  interest  both  ancient  and  modern 
periods  alike.  The  mode  of  teaching  history  which  has  been 
long  adopted  at  the  University  of  Oxford  may  be  followed,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  even  in  the  humblest  class  of  schools,  with 
considerable  promise  of  success.  There  a minute  knowledge 
of  certain  important  periods  is  required,  rather  than  an  ex- 
tensive but  superficial  acquaintance  with  general  history. 
There  is,  indeed,  a double  reason  for  this,  because  it  so 
happens  that  the  most  important  periods  in  ancient  history, 
turning-points,  in  fact,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  such  as  the 
periods  of  the  Persian,  Peloponnesian,  and  Punic  wars,  have 
been  treated  at  length  by  the  most  eminent  historians  of 
antiquity.  That  the  effect  on  the  mind  is  thus  far  more  bene- 
ficial than  could  be  produced  by  any  compendium  cannot  be 
doubted.  In  those  times  great  questions  were  at  issue,  some 
even  of  constantly-recurring  interest,  and  they  have  been  so 
treated  that  the  reader’s  sympathies  and  antipathies  are 
excited,  warning  and  example  held  out  before  him,  all  the 
moral  feelings  roused  in  succession,  the  imagination  expanded 
by  occasional  glimpses  of  customs  and  manners  very  different 
from  our  own,  and  a deep  and  lasting  impression  made  upon 
the  mind  by  the  minuteness  and  distinctness  of  the  narrative. 

There  are  not,  as  far  as  I know,  any  histories  at  length 
written  in  a manner  to  interest  children,  of  the  most  important 
and  eventful  periods  in  our  own  annals,  such  as  that  of  the 
Reformation,  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  or 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.  Of  these  the  history  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  seems  to  me  best  calculated  to  form  the  mind. 
The  history  of  the  Reformation  is  more  complicated,  and  has 
less  unity  of  interest;  that  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  is  on 
too  vast  a scale,  being  indeed  the  history  of  the  world  for  60 
years.  To  speak  of  the  times  of  Charles  I.  earnestly  and  yet 
impartially,  appears  a formidable  task,  but,  I trust,  not  im- 
possible to  accomplish.  In  each  case  a short  introductory  sketch 
of  the  previous  history  would  be  a sufficient  preparation,  as 
the  object  must  unavoidably  be  to  give  the  disposition  to 
acquire,  rather  than  extensive  acquirements.  I believe  that 
great  ignorance  of  history  prevails,  not  only  among  the  lower, 
but  also  among  the  middle  classes  in  this  country.  If  some 
should  consider  it  unsafe  to  imbue  children  deeply  with  the 
modes  of  thinking  and  acting  prevalent  in  revolutionary  times, 
and  their  consequences,  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  is  more 
ii.  l 
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unsafe  not  to  do  so,  since  without  such  experience,  the  ex- 
pectations of  men  from  political  changes  are  unmeasured,  and 
their  notions  of  what  can  he  accomplished  extravagant  and 
visionary.  To  teach  the  children  of  the  poor  the  history  of 
the  middle  ages  is  likely,  I think,  to  prove  a waste  of  time, 
as  in  many  respects  they  are  farther  removed  from  our  own 
daily  life  than  even  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  knowledge  so 
acquired  can  hardly  he  applied. 

It  may  he  further  added,  that  a minute  knowledge  of  facts 
is  in  itself  an  admirable  discipline  for  the  mind. 

The  history  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  would  also  afford 
opportunities  of  imparting  some  knowledge  of  our  constitution, 
a subject  at  present  greatly,  if  not  totally,  neglected. 

The  children  sing  by  the  ear  in  many  schools;  hut.  learn 
music  from  notes,  according  to  Hullali’s  system,  in  compara- 
tively few.  It  is  very  desirable  that  singing  should  he  univer- 
sal, as  the  effect  is  evidently  good,  tending  greatly  to  order 
and  discipline  in  the  opinion  of  persons  competent  to  judge, 
and  it  is  certainly  popular  with  children. 

I have  occasionally  met  with  children  who  draw,  in  par- 
ticular at  Doncaster  and  Sculcoatcs ; hut  linear  drawing  is 
regularly  taught  at  the  Leeds  industrial  school  only. 

Religious  instruction,  as  the  subject  of  most  importance, 
is  usually  most  attended  to,  hut  it  is  often  very  imperfect, 
especially  in  those  schools  where  no  secular  hooks  are  used, 
or  where  the  teachers  are  paupers.  In  some  workhouses,  as  at 
Chorley,  Lancashire,  where  there  is  a very  incompetent  pauper 
teacher,  the  ordinary  practice  is  to  hear  the  children  read  the 
Testament,  and  ask  no  questions.  The  teacher  expressly 
excused  himself  from  questioning  the  children  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  a Roman  Catholic.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
children  read  on  mechanically,  without  attending  to  the 
subject-matter ; and  their  ignorance  of  it  when  questioned,  or 
when  required  to  explain  its  meaning  with  the  hooks  open 
before  them,  is  marvellous.  One  defect  in  examining  a class 
I find  common  to  all  had  teachers.  They  .cannot  so  shape  a 
question  as  to  compel  the  child  to  frame  an  answer  in  his  own 
words.  Thus,  when  the  Scriptures  are  read,  their  questions 
can  constantly  he  answered  in  the  very  words  of  the  text. 
They  do  not  teach  the  children  to  think,  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  it  appears  to  he  quite  an  accident  whether  the  answer 
suits  the  question  or  not.  1 have  frequently  found  children, 
after  repeating  the  Creed,  unable  to  tell  whose  son  our  Saviour 
was  ; and  could  fill  pages  with  such  answers  as,  to  the  question, 
“Who  was  Pontius  Pilate? — Mary  Magdalen.”  It  is  Obvious 
that  unless  the  matter  of  a child’s  lesson  is  made  part  of  his 
mind  by  reflection,  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  him.  The  impres 
sion  is  almost  as  transient  as  that  of  a footstep  on  water. 
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I have  found  the  Church  Catechism  usually  taught  in  work- 
house  schools,  and,  I feel  convinced,  with  a very  beneficial 
effect.  A summary  of  religious  truth  and  moral  duties  is 
plainly  required  by  young  minds  in  order  to  render  their 
notions  distinct,  compact,  and  definite.  But  no  summary, 
however  excellent,  can  compensate  for  the  inefficiency  of  teachers. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  vast  numbers  of  children  quit  work- 
houses  in  whose  minds  the  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility  has 
not  been  awakened. 

In  60  workhouses,  out  of  157  in  the  Northern  District, 
the  children  are  sent  out  of  the  workhouse  to  school.  This 
arrangement,  however,  does  not  always  apply  to  the  whole 
number.  In  some  cases,  as  at  Gateshead  and  Selby,  the  elder 
boys  only  go  out  to  school,  while  the  other  children  are 
instructed  by  a schoolmistress  in  the  workhouse.  In  others,  as 
at  Keighley,  some  are  sent  out  to  school,  and  some  instructed 
by  a pauper.  With  very  few  exceptions,  I have  found  the 
children  sent  to  school  out  of  the  workhouse  ignorant  and  ill- 
instructed.  Teachers  have  frequently  been  present  at  the 
examination  of  such  children  in  the  workhouse,  and  have 
usually  stated  that  the  attendance  was  very  irregular.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  as  the 
attendance  is  occasionally  very  irregular  where  the  school  is 
in  the  workhouse,  and  it  has  been  admitted  to  me  that  even 
then  children  have  been  kept  from  school  for  days  together  to 
do  housework.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  the  teachers  of  N ational 
and  other  schools  do  not  always  take  the  same  pains  with 
pauper  children  as  with  their  other  scholars.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  evident  that  the  schools  to  which  these  children 
are  sent  are  of  a very  inferior  description,  and  that  the  teacher 
is  either  negligent  or  incapable.  Thus  at  Alston,  in  Cumber- 
land, a boy  who  had  been  at  school  two  years  could  not  repeat 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  or  read,  and,  as  well  as  the  other  children 
sent  out  to  the  same  school,  was  grossly  ignorant.  There 
appears  to  be  with  ordinary  teachers  under  such  circumstances 
a want  of  sufficient  motives  to  exertion,  or  of  due  superin- 
tendence, as  many  schools  to  which  pauper  children  are  so  sent 
are  not  under  inspection.  I have  visited  but  few  workhouses 
where  there  is  no  school  a second  time.  At  Whitby  no  improve- 
ment was  visible  on  a second  inspection.  At  Haltwhistle,  in 
Northumberland,  I found  the  pauper  children  sent  out  to 
school  better  taught  than  in  any  other  instance — a circumstance 
for  which  the  schoolmaster,  apparently  an  intelligent  and 
zealous  teacher,  with  whom  I had  some  conversation,  deserves 
peculiar  credit,  as  the  attendance  at  his  school  was  stated  to  be 
large,  and  the  school-room  was  in  bad  condition,  and.  very 
deficient  in  apparatus. 

Children  arc  often  sent  to  school  out  of  the  workhouse  under 
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the  charge  of  an  adult  pauper,  and  thus  opportunities  are 
afforded  for  a sort  of  intercourse  by  no  means  desirable,  and 
which  may  lead  to  pernicious  consequences. 

The  practice  of  sending  pauper  children  out  to  school  must, 

I think,  interfere  materially  with  their  industrial  training.  It 
appears  generally  to  render  improvements  in  their  education 
more  difficult,  and  if  continued  will,  I hope,  be  considered  as  a 
temporary  arrangement  only. 

In  25  workhouses  in  my  district,  the  teachers,  at  the  date  of 
inspection,  were  paupers.  In  some  other  workhouses,  teacheis 
originally  paupers  are  now  salaried.  There  is  some  difficulty 
in  determining  precisely  who  are  pauper  teachers,  as  at  Man- 
chester and  the  West  \Vffrd  workhouse  teachers,  substantially 
paupers,  receive  small  salaries.  In  some  of  the  most  impoitant 
and  populous  Unions  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  as  Hud- 
dersfield, Wakefield,  Preston,  at  Turton  workhouse  in  Bolton 
Union,  and  elsewhere,  the  teachers  are  or  were  paupers,  and 
education,  both  moral,  it  is  to  be  feared,  and  intellectual,  in  a 
very  low  state.  Some  of  these  teachers  are  grossly  incompetent, 
cannot  write,  or  spell,  or  ask  a question  in  a proper  manner. 
Occasionally  I have  found  a pauper  teacher  an  educated  man, 
who  had  been  in  much  superior  circumstances ; but  such  a person 
is  not  therefore  competent  to  teach  children,  as  he  has  probably 
become  a pauper  through  his  own  misconduct.  One  man  of 
this  description  could  write  an  excellent  hand,  appeared  intel- 
ligent, and  may  have  been  well  informed  on  common  subjects, 
but  was  very  ignorant  of  Scripture.  From  their  low  moral 
feeling  and  frequent  want  of  principle,  consciousness  of  degra- 
dation, and  indolent  and  listless  habits,  the  association  of 
paupers  with  children  cannot  but  be  injurious,  more  especially 
in  the  capacity  of  teachers.  The  pauper  child  is  required  to 
make  a strong  effort  to  emancipate  himself  from  his  dependent 
condition,  and  for  this  purpose  he  must  possess  some  degree  of 
energy  and  elevation  of  character,  which  cannot  be  acquired  or 
preserved  by  subjecting  him  to  the  control  of  those  who  have 
neither,  by  placing  constantly  before  him  as  a model  for  imita- 
tion whatever  is  squalid  and  spiritless  in  human  nature,  if  not 
positively  vicious,  and  by  withholding  from  him  all  education 
which  deserves  the  name.  Such,  surely,  is  not  true  economy. 
I have  great  satisfaction  in  observing  that  the  number  of 
pauper  teachers  has  diminished. 

With  the  subject  of  pauper  teachers,  that  of  the  association 
of  children  with  adult  paupers  in  workhouses  is  closely  con- 
nected. In  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  workhouses  in  my 
district,  I am  convinced  that  the  separation  is  very  imperfect ; 
in  many  it  is  not  even  attempted ; it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
complete  separation  is  accomplished  in  a single  instance,  or 
whether  it  is  practicable.  The  children  have  not  always  even 
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sleeping-rooms  apart  from  the  adults  of  their  own  sex.  Among 
the  inmates  of  a workhouse,  persons  of  the  most  depraved 
character,  both  men  and  women,  are  constantly  to  be  found,  and 
a few  minutes’  conversation  with  such  may  easily  obliterate  the 
good  impressions  given  to  a child  with  much  time  and  labour  in 
the  school.  It  seems  strange  that  it  should  be  requisite  at  the 
present  day  to  press  upon  Guardians  a truth  so  obvious  as  that 
“ evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners but  it  is  con- 
stantly disregarded  with  respect  to  pauper  children.  Thus  at 
Barnard  Castle,  where  the  children  are  sent  to  school  out  of 
the  workhouse,  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  female  pauper,  to 
whose  charge  the  girls  were  committed  out  of  school  hours,  was 
the  mother  of  two  bastard  children. 

I believe  that  an  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  exists  as  to 
the  necessity  of  separating  children  from  adult  paupers.  I have 
been  expressly  assured,  on  authority  which  I cannot  question, 
that  they  positively  try  to  corrupt  the  children  in  workhouses. 
If  any  doubt  is  felt  on  the  point,  I earnestly  hope  that  full  in- 
quiry will  be  made,  as  no  other  branch  of  the  subject  appears 
to  me  of  equal  importance,  and  as  there  is  reason  to  apprehend 
that,  if  this  taint  is  suffered  to  continue,  it  may  render  other 
improvements  fruitless ; whereas  wherever  such  separation  shall 
be  completely  effected,  the  foundation  for  future  progress  will 
be  securely  laid. 

The  question  of  the  separation  of  children  from  adult 
paupers  naturally  leads  to  that  of  district  schools  for  the 
children  of  several  Unions,  as  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
the  separation  can  be  rendered  complete  as  long  as  both  parties 
continue  in  the  same  building.  But  if  complete  separation 
should  be  found  practicable,  many  evil  influences  must  remain, 
inseparable  from  the  workhouse.  There  the  child  is  constantly 
reminded  that  he  is  a pauper  ; he  must  daily  see  adult 
paupers,  if  he  does  not  converse  with  them  ; he  takes  his  meals, 
and  attends  Divine  worship  with  paupers ; he  is  familiarized 
with  pauperism  in  every  shape, — how  then  can  he  acquire  that 
salutary  horror  of  it  on  which  his  future  welfare  so  largely 
depends  ? A close  observer  of  the  boys  at  Kirkdale,  for  instance, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  soon  feel  satisfied  from  their  animated, 
open,  cheerful  countenances,  from  the  proofs  which  he  would 
see  of  their  intelligence,  and  from  the  statements  which  he 
would  hear  of  their  general  good  conduct,  that  the  pauper  feel- 
ing might  be  regarded  as  extinguished  in  their  hearts  and 
minds.  Such  a school  may  be  the  subject  of  agreeable  recollec- 
tions in  after  life,  as  well  as  any  other : it  has  no  repulsive 
associations,  like  the  workhouse,  to  disturb  the  reverential 
purity  which  the  wisest  men  have  sought  most  anxiously  to 
cherish  in  the  young ; and  as  it  is  intended  for  children  only,  it 
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cannot,  like  the  workhouse,  be  regarded  as  an  asylum  for  the 
vice  and  improvidence  of  the  adult. 

Further,  an  efficient  system  of  industrial  training  can  hardly 
be  maintained  in  an  ordinary  workhouse.  It  does  not  answer 
to  hire  workmen  to  teach  their  respective  trades  to  small 
numbers  of  children.  Consequently,  it  often  happens  that  no 
such  person  is  hired : the  boys  are  occasionally  instructed  in 
some  trade  when  a pauper  tailor  or  shoemaker  happens  to  be 
in  the  workhouse ; and  the  girls  work  in  the  kitchen,  wash,  or 
clean  the  house,  in  company  with  adult  female  paupers,  a more 
pernicious  association,  I think,  than  that  of  the  boys  with  the 
men.  Industrial  training  in  a workhouse,  therefore,  unless 
extraordinary  care  is  used,  directly  tends  to  furnish  additional 
opportunities  of  intercourse  between  the  children  and  the  adult 
inmates.  But  where  industrial  training  is  carried  on  on  a large 
scale,  it  is  worth  while  to  hire  competent  workmen,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  requisite  space  and  accommodation  ; it  is  both  more 
efficient  and  regular,  a greater  division  of  labour  is  admissible, 
and  more  complete  organization.  In  a great  industrial  school 
arrangements  may  be  made  for  turning  the  labour  of  the  boys 
to  account,  which  would  not  be  worth  while  in  an  ordinary 
workhouse.  Thus,  as  the  cultivation  of  land  appears  on 
several  grounds  preferable  to  any  other  kind  of  industrial 
training  for  boys  generally,  and  as  very  few  establishments  of 
the  kind  exist  as  yet,  it  is  important  to  choose  sites  where  a 
sufficient  extent  of  land  can  be  obtained  on  moderate  terms; 
and  that  the  building  should  be  so  placed  as  to  admit  readily 
of  the  conveyance  of  the  manure  of  the  establishment,  pre- 
viously deodorized,*  upon  the  land. 

The  cultivation  of  land  is  peculiarly  desirable,  as  it  renders 
the  labour  of  the  elder  boys  directly  available  towards  the 
diminution  of  the  expenses  of  the  establishment,  of  which  the 
manure  would  otherwise  be  wasted,  or  not  made  the  most  of; 
as  a very  healthful  occupation;  as  furnishing  the  means  of 
earning  a livelihood  with  less  interference  with  the  labour- 
market  than  by  giving  instruction  in  trades ; and  it  is  also  more 
beneficial  morally,  for,  as  the  work  is  hard,  the  thoughts 
cannot  ramble  in  the  same  manner  as  in  those  employments 
where  manual  dexterity  rather  than  strength  is  necessary;  so 
that,  when  the  fingers  get  accustomed  to  the  task,  the  mind  can 
be  employed  otherwise. 

Arrangements  for  the  cultivation  of  land  by  the  labour  of 
the  elder  boys  are  nowhere  as  yet  in  a matured  state  in  this 
district.  It  appears  not  unreasonable  to  anticipate  that,  by 


* I am  informed  that  manure  can  be  effectually  deodorized  by  means  of  charred 
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employing  the  hoys  who  have  sufficient  strength  in  the  cultiva- 
tion oi“  land  attached  to  a district  school ; by  rendering  the  ma- 
nure of  the  establishment  available,  and  thus  growing  larger 
and  more  frequent  crops ; and  by  the  greater  economy  which  is 
always  practicable  to  a certain  extent  in  a large  establishment, 
where  everything  can  be  turned  to  some  account,  the  expenses 
per  head  of  each  child  in  an  industrial  school  may  be  reduced 
below7  the  average  of  an  ordinary  workhouse.  If  so,  the  most 
common  objection  to  the  formation  of  district  schools  would  be 
removed.  With  a little  additional  experience,  it  is  probable 
that  this  point  may  be  satisfactorily  determined. 

In  an  industrial  school  the  girls  might  be  trained,  as  at 
Swinton  and  Kirkdale,  to  the  duties  of  domestic  servants,  with- 
out the  risk  of  corruption,  to  which  they  are  liable,  even  in  the 
better  class  of  workhouses,  from  casual  association  with  the 
adult  females.  They  wrould  also  contribute  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penses of  the  establishment  by  doing  the  chief  part  of  the 
household  work,  and  by  making  their  own  clothes.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  advantages  of  district  industrial  schools 
are  moral  rather  than  economical,  or  economical  because  they 
are  moral,  as  it  is  certain  that  the  nation  must  gain,  even  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  by  the  greater  influence  of  religion, 
by  the  more  general  prevalence  of  upright  conduct,  and  by  the 
diminution  of  crime,  vice,  and  pauperism.  I would,  therefore, 
advocate  the  formation  of  such  schools,  mainly  on  the  ground,  that 
a better  education  is  attainable  in  them  than  elsewhere,  with  less 
exposure  to  corrupting  influences.  Not  but  that  a large  school 
is  a little  world,  wrhere  much  that  is  bad  must  always  find  en- 
trance ; but  this  may  be  foreseen,  and  in  some  degree  provided 
against.  Children  will  tempt  each  other  to  do  wrong,  but  the 
temptation  is  less  deliberate  and  insidious  than  that  of  persons 
of  mature  age,  a trial  too  severe  for  the  young,  and  it  does  not 
take  such  deep  root  in  the  mind.  That  a better  education  can  be 
given  in  a great  industrial  school,  in  conjunction  with  industrial 
training,  than  in  an  ordinary  workhouse  without,  is  evident  from 
the  progress  made  by  the  boys  at  Kirkdale — and  the  reasons  are 
obvious.  A large  school  is  an  object  of  greater  interest  than  a 
small  one,  and  will  therefore  excite  more  attention,  and  be 
better  provided  with  apparatus.  It  may  be  better  organized,  for 
it  admits  of  the  formation  of  large  classes  of  boys  whose  attain- 
ments are  nearly  on  a level ; higher  salaries  can  be  offered, 
and  the  services  of  more  efficient  teachers  secured,  with  greater 
economy  in  the  aggregate,  because  the  salaries  of  five  or  six 
good  teachers  for  a school  of  500  do  not  equal  the  lower  salaries 
of  indifferent  teachers  for  the  same  number  of  children  dispersed 
in  perhaps  20  different  schools.  Numbers  have  besides  an 
inspiriting  influence  both  on  the  teachers  and  on  the  boys  them-< 
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selves,  and  a certain  generous  emulation  is  thus  kindled,  which 
leads  all  to  make  efforts  of  which  they  previously,  it  may  be, 
scarcely  believed  themselves  capable.  The  emulation  here 
spoken  of  is  not  a personal  feeling  of  boy  against  boy,  engen- 
dered by  the  practice  of  taking  places,  which  does  not  exist  at 
Kirkdale,  but  general  ardour  for  progress.  Of  what  has  been 
effected  at  Kirkdale  in  the  boys’  school  an  account  is  given 
elsewhere. 

The  effect  of  a system  of  reward  for  general  good  conduct  might 
be  tried  under  very  favourable  circumstances  in  an  industrial 
school,  by  dividing-land  into  very  small  plots,  and  allowing  a few 
of  the  boys  to  cultivate  these  for  their  own  benefit.  I have  been 
informed  that  at  Lady  Noel  Byron’s  school,  at  Ealing,  an  acre 
is  thus  divided  into  32  portions,  for  which  each  boy  pays  a 
rent,  and  cultivates  his  portion  out  of  school  hours.  If  an  acre 
were  thus  apportioned  at  an  industrial  school,  and  boys  whose 
conduct  had  been  peculiarly  good  allowed  to  dispose  of  the 
produce  of  their  plots  of  ground  for  their  own  benefit,  and  to 
invest  the  proceeds  in  a savings-bank  until  they  left  the  insti- 
tution, a fund  would  be  provided  for  their  advancement  in  the 
world,  or  even,  in  some  cases,  for  their  emigration  and  apprentice- 
ship for  a term  of  years  to  settlers  in  the  colonies,  free  of  expense 
to  the  public  beyond  the  loss  of  the  rent  of  the  land.  But  the 
formation  of  industrious  habits,  and  also  of  the  habit  of  invest- 
ing savings,  is  invaluable. 

From  the  dense  population  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
the  north  of  England,  and  from  the  great  inadequacy  of  many 
of  the  workhouses,  the  number  of  out-door  pauper  children 
enormously  exceeds  that  of  those  who  are  inmates  of  work- 
houses  ; and  the  question  of  district  schools  can  therefore  hardly 
be  considered  without  attempting  to  estimate  the  wants  and 
condition  of  this  class.  I have  procured  returns  of  their  num- 
bers in  12  Unions,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  what  has  been 
done  hitherto  is  very  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  the 
work  to  do  : — 

The  numbers  of  out-door  pauper  children  in  the  Manchester 


Union,  on  July  1st,  1848,  under  the  age  of  10,  were  . • 7,042 

In  Salford  Union,  in  December,  1848  ....  2,209 

In  Chorlton  ditto,  at  the  same  date  .....  1,515 

In  Liverpool,  December  4,  1848  .....  5,918 

In  West  Derby,  at  the  commencement  of  Dec.  1848  . . 3,182 

In  Ashton-under-Lyne,  at  the  same  date  . . . . 2 , G84 

In  Rochdale,  at  the  same  date  ......  1,383 

In  Todmorden,  where  there  is  no  workhouse,  in  March,  1848  . 2,348 

In  Garstang,  where  the  children  are  all  out-door  paupers,  in  April  707 
In  Leeds,  in  November,  1848,  about  .....  3,100 

In  Bradford,  in  March,  1S48  ......  5,744 

In  Pickering,  December  1,  1848  .....  145 


Total 


, 35,977 
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From  this  return,  it  appears  that  in  the  three  Manchester 
Unions,  which  stand  first  in  the  list,  the  number  of  out-door 
pauper  children  is  10,766,  and  therefore  considerably  exceeds 
the  number  of  children  above  two  years  of  age  in  ordinary 
attendance,  in  all  the  workhouses  in  the  eight  counties  of  my 
district,  which  is  only  9154.  The  per  centage  of  out-door 
pauper  children,  on  the  population  of  each  Union,  according  to 
the  census  of  1841,  varies  considerably,  but  is  highest  in  the 
two  Unions  of  Todmorden  and  Garstang,  where  all  the  chil- 
dren are  out-door  paupers.  Thus,  in  Todmorden,  where  the 
population  was  31,656  in  1841,  the  out-door  pauper  children 
are  more  than  7 per  cent. ; in  Garstang,  where  the  population 
was  13,017,  more  than  5 per  cent.  In  Bradford,  the  next 
highest,  where  the  workhouse  accommodation  is  very  inade- 
quate, the  out-door  pauper  children  are  more  than  4 per  cent, 
on  a population,  before  the  division  of  the  Union,  of  132,164. 
The  proportion  is  lowest  in  Pickering,  an  agricultural  Union, 
being  less  than  1^  per  cent,  on  a population  of  10,251. 

The  proportion  of  these  35,977  children,  too  young  to  receive 
instruction,  would  probably  be  large,  as  there  must  necessarily 
be  fewer  paupers  among  the  elder  children  in  any  given  num- 
ber, for  such  would  be  better  able  to  maintain  themselves. 
But  there  can,  I think,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  number 
of  out-door  pauper  children  capable  of  receiving  instruction, 
after  making  all  deductions,  must  exceed  100,000,  or  more  than 
ten  times  the  number  of  those  now  in  the  workhouses. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  great  bulk  of  these  children  re- 
ceive little  or  no  education.  Parents  who  receive  parochial 
relief  are  not  likely  to  pay  their  pence  for  the  instruction  of 
their  children  at  a National  or  any  other  school.  But  there  is 
evidence  of  the  fact  beyond  any  presumption,  however  strong. 
Children  are  constantly  going  out  and  coming  in  in  all  work- 
houses,  and  when  the  school  is  in  a low  state,  these  great  fluc- 
tuations are  alleged  as  an  excuse.  The  general  and  gross 
ignorance  of  the  new  comers  is  a subject  of  universal  complaint. 
Thus  at  the  Canal-street  workhouse,  Manchester,  where  the 
changes  are  very  great,  the  schoolmaster,  who  appeared  to 
have  given  more  than  usual  attention  to  the  subject,  stated  that 
not  more  than  one  in  twelve  of  the  children  who  came  into  that 
workhouse  could  repeat  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  At  Sheffield, 
Hull,  and  elsewhere,  similar  statements  are  made.  The  infer- 
ence is  very  important,  because,  however  efficient  the  edu- 
cation of  perhaps  10,000  children  in  the  northern  workhouses 
may  be  rendered,  and  it  must  take  several  years  to  accomplish 
even  this,  at  the  present  rate  of  improvement,  no  material 
impression  can  be  made  on  pauperism,  while  the  out-door 
pauper  children  remain  as  they  are  ; and  the  opponents  of  edu- 
cation perceiving  little  change,  when  time  has  been  allowed  for 
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the  children  now  in  the  workhouses  to  go  out  into  the  world, 
may  plausibly  maintain  that  the  educational  experiment  has 
been  tried  and  failed. 

The  subject  of  the  numbers  and  state  of  out-door  pauper 
children  has  a direct  bearing  upon  that  of  district  schools, 
because  the  area  allotted  to  each,  the  size  of  the  building,  and 
other  arrangements,  must  depend  upon  the  previous  question, 
whether  any  and  what  selection  shall  be  made  from  the  list  of 
out-door  pauper  children,  unduly  swollen  as  it  is  by  the  want 
of  accommodation  in  workhouses. 

The  return  of  out-door  pauper  children,  sent  me  from  Man- 
chester, is  the  only  onp  which  has  been  analysed  ; the  result  is 
the  following : — 


Children  of  able-bodied  parents  . 

. 4,457 

, , of  widows  . . 

. 1,280 

, , of  parents  in  gaol,  &c. 

397 

, , illegitimate  • . . 

196 

, , of  soldiers 

55 

, , deserted  by  fathers  . 

387 

, , of  parents  not  able-bodied 

. 174 

, , orphans  .... 

. 96 

Total  • 

. 

. 7,042 

The  number  of  children  of  parents  not  able-bodied,  and  of 
orphans,  is  remarkable  in  Manchester,  where  Swinton  has 
been  established  especially  for  these  classes.  In  those  Unions 
where  there  is  no  industrial  school,  the  proportion  of  or- 
phans, &c.  would  naturally  be  greater.  It  is  probable  that 
many  out-door  pauper  children  would  be  found  to  have  a 
better  claim  to  the  benefits  of  a district  school,  than  several  of 
the  present  accidental  inmates  of  workhouses. 

The  state  of  industrial  training  has  been  generally  noticed 
in  fhe  tabulated  .Reports.  The  majority  of  the  northern  work- 
houses  are  quite  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  population, 
and  admit  neither  of  proper  classification  of  the  inmates,  of 
accommodation  for  teachers,  nor  of  arrangements  for  industrial 
training.  The  trades  which  the  boys  learn  are  chiefly  tai- 
loring, shoemaking,  and  clogging ; some  gardening  is  done  at 
intervals  in  many  workhouses,  but  not  in  the  regular,  system- 
atic manner  which  is  likely  to  be  useful.  As  already  intimated, 
industrial  training  in  workhouses  tends  to  give  children  and 
adult  paupers  opportunities  of  intercourse  which  might  not 
otherwise  occur.  If  the  boys  are  employed  in  gardening  or 
field-work,  as  they  may  easily  be,  to  a much  greater  extent  than 
at  present,  it  appears  very  important  that  they  should  be  under 
the  superintendence  of  some  competent  person,  and  not  work 
together  with  adult  paupers.  The  same  remark  applies  also  to 
the  house-work  of  the  girls.  The  boys  are  sometimes  employed 
very  unprofitably.  At  York,  they  tease  cocoa-nut  fibre,  at 
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Ivendal  and  Hindley,  they  wind  bobbins.  At  Preston,  Black- 
burn, Oldham,  and  Rochdale,  some  boys  go  daily  from  the 
workhouses  to  the  factories.  At  Belper,  36  boys  learn  tailoring, 
and  five  shoemaking,  or  half  the  number  present  at  the  ex- 
amination, a larger  proportion  than  I have  found  in  any  school 
not  expressly  industrial.  The  girls  usually  sew  and  knit,  fre- 
quently do  house-work,  and  more  rarely  bake,  wash,  and  cut 
out  linen. 

I believe  that  if  children  were  allowed  to  benefit  in  some 
way  by  their  own  labour,  of  whatever  description  it  might  be, 
or  by  their  labour  beyond  a certain  point,  the  moral  effect 
would  be  excellent ; but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  such  a 
practice  can  be  reconciled  with  the  principle  on  which  relief  is 
administered  to  the  destitute,  viz.,  that  their  condition  should 
be  worse  than  that  of  the  independent  labourer.  The  case, 
however,  of  children  is  exceptional,  because  their  pauperism  is 
not  their  fault,  and,  because  there  is  a direct  economical  object 
in  incurring  a temporary  outlay  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
paupers  during  their  future  lives.  The  great  source  of  the 
degradation  of  the  adult  pauper  is,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  his 
own  sense  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  condition.  Nothing 
therefore  can  be  more  important  than  to  foster  the  opposite 
feeling  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  It  is  not  natural  to  mankind 
to  work  heartily  without  wages ; but  if,  after  a child  has  per- 
formed the  task  allotted  to  him  within  a given  time,  some  kind 
of  reward  were  allowed  for  extra  labour,  habits  of  industry 
would  be  formed,  I am  persuaded,  with  more  certainty  than  by 
any  other  means.  A child  is  likely  to  go  on  in  the  same 
course  when  he  has  once  felt  that  he  can  earn  something,  and 
has  tasted  the  sweets  of  industry.  It  appears,  therefore,  of 
great  moment  in  industrial  training  to  hold  out  some  reward 
or  encouragement  to  the  industrious,  and  this,  perhaps,  can  be 
effected  with  greater  facility,  if  the  industrial  training  of  boys 
mainly  consists  in  the  cultivation  of  land.  It  might  also  lie 
expedient  to  give  prizes  occasionally  to  those  girls  who  fit 
themselves  best  for  the  duties  of  domestic  servants. 

It  is  plainly  of  economical  importance,  that  labour  should 
not  be  wasted  in  workhouses,  but  employed,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  diminishing  the  cost  of  the  establishment,  a point  which  is 
little  attended  to  at  present. 

I have  met  occasionally  with  some  serious  abuses  in  work- 
houses  which  ought  not,  I think,  to  pass  unnoticed.  Thus,  in 
one  Union  a pauper  woman  of  abandoned  character  had  been 
suffered  to  teach  the  girls  for  a fortnight ; in  another,  the 
matron  of  the  workhouse  had  been  appointed  schoolmistress, 
and  a considerable  part  of  her  salary  paid  out  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary grant,  although  she  stated  that  she  could  not  attend 
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to  the  duties  of  the  office ; and  in  several  instances,  after  the 
Parliamentary  grant  had  been  voted,  paupers  and  other  in- 
competent persons  were  appointed  teachers,  without  regard  to 
their  qualifications.  In  the  hope  that  such  practices  will  not 
occur  again,  I forbear  to  name  the  Unions  in  question. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  desire  of  improve- 
ment, and  the  disposition  to  profit  by  your  Lordships’  assistance, 
widely  prevails.  My  applications  for  books,  and  also  for  maps, 
where  the  children  were  sufficiently  advanced,  and  the  teacher 
competent  to  use  them,  have  been  generally  attended  to.  In 
the  Unions  of  Tynemouth,  Longtown,  Wigton,  Oldham,  and 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  where,  at  the  commencement  of  my  circuit 
of  inspection,  there  were  either  pauper  teachers  or  none,  regular 
teachers  have  now  been  appointed,  and  in  many  cases,  as  will 
appear  in  the  tabulated  report  on  each  school,  I have  been 
enabled  to  record  progress  on  a second  visit.  The  inadequacy 
of  the  workhouses  is,  however,  a serious  obstacle  to  improve- 
ment in  many  Unions.  Some  new  workhouses  are  now  in 
progress. 

The  qualifications  of  workhouse  teachers  in  the  north  of 
England  are  proved  by  their  examination  papers,  transmitted 
to  the  Privy  Council  Office,  to  be,  generally,  low.  Very  few 
have  received  any  regular  training  for  their  office.  I have  not 
been  able  to  recommend  a single  schoolmistress  for  a higher 
certificate,  as  yet,  than  that  of  probation,  and  one  only,  the 
schoolmaster  of  Leeds,  for  a certificate  of  efficiency.  He  has 
since  been  examined  by  Her  Majesty’s  Inspector  of  Church  of 
England  Schools,  and  has  obtained,  according  to  your  Lord- 
ships’  Minutes  for  1848,  a middle-class  certificate,  first  division. 
The  head-master  of  Kirkdale  school,  who  was  a Battersea  stu- 
dent, has  obtained  a certificate  of  the  same  class  ; and  another 
Battersea  student,  the  schoolmaster  of  Cockermouth,  has  re- 
ceived the  lower-class  certificate,  second  division.  The  position 
of  the  teachers,  generally,  in  the  northern  district  has  not  yet 
been  determined. 

Of  some  teachers  whom  I have  examined,  the  ignorance  was 
gross.  One  schoolmistress  who  had  been  appointed,  though  her 
duties  had  not  actually  commenced,  did  not  know  that  King 
>Saul  and  the  Apostle  Paul  were  different  persons,  and  her 
spelling  and  penmanship  were  on  a level  with  her  scriptural 
knowledge : another,  when  required  to  mention  some  of  our 
Saviour’s  principal  miracles,  answered,  “ Those  which  He  worked 
before  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  to  deliver  the  Jews  from 
Egyptian  bondage.”  These  persons  were  not  paupers,  and  are 
not  now  teachers. 

Schoolmistresses  usually  prove  most  deficient  in  arithmetic, 
and  this  is  also  the  subject  in  which  the  inferiority  of  the  girls 
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to  the  hoys  is  more  uniformly  manifest  than  in  any  other.  It  is 
easier,  however,  to  attain  a certain  amount  of  arithmetical 
knowledge  than  to  conduct  a class  satisfactorily : in  this  essen- 
tial point  I have  rarely  known  an  untrained  teacher  succeed. 
Good  sense,  however,  to  discriminate  what  is  trivial  from  what 
is  material,  is  a more  valuable  element  of  the  schoolmaster  s cha- 
racter than  any  acquirements.  Yet  a man  of  sense,  principle, 
and  acquirements  may  fail,  or  succeed  very  imperfectly,  unless 
he  also  possess  a ready  perception  of  the  characters  of  children, 
and  tact  in  influencing  them  accordingly ; since  it  is  certain 
they  will  do  far  more  for  one  person  than  for  another.  The 
common  low  estimate  of  a teacher’s  qualifications  may  have 
altered  somewhat  of  late,  but  there  is  still  practical  proof  that 
many  consider  a person  fit  for  that  office  who  is  scarcely  fit  for 
any  other. 

The  desire  of  your  Lordships  to  raise  the  character  of  the 
teacher  is  now  clearly  felt,  and  will,  I doubt  not,  be  felt  more 
extensively,  but  teachers  constantly  complain  that  want  of 
leisure  prevents  them  from  improving  themselves.  At  Chorlton, 
Northwich,  and  elsewhere,  the  teachers  are  occupied  for  about 
12  hours  daily,  although  the  children  are  scarcely  half  the  time 
actually  in  school.  Sometimes  teachers  are  employed  in  offices 
directly  menial,  as  at  Burnley,  where  the  schoolmaster  acts  as 
porter  ; but  the  teacher’s  time  is  more  commonly  occupied  with 
a succession  of  petty  duties,  not,  perhaps,  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  his  office,  but  which  a respectable  servant  might  easily  dis- 
charge. It  appears  essential  that  the  teachers  should  be  present 
when  the  children  rise  in  the  morning,  and  when  they  go  to  bed 
at  night,  in  order  that  their  devotions  may  not  be  omitted,  and 
to  secure  due  attention  to  cleanliness.  But  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  same  necessity  for  the  constant  presence  of  the 
teachers  during  the  children’s  meals,  or  for  their  superintendence 
of  the  children  during  play-hours.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  teachers  have  very  frequently  no  time  really  at  their  own 
disposal  until  about  8 o’clock  at  night,  when  they  are  naturally 
fatigued  and  ill-fitted  for  study.  The  position  of  a workhouse 
teacher  is  otherwise  unpleasant,  as  he  is  constantly  liable  to 
be  brought  into  collision  with  the  governor ; it  is  one  of  much 
confinement,  and  which  a good  teacher,  easy  as  it  now  is  for 
such  persons  to  obtain  situations  of  more  comfort  elsewhere, 
would  feel  often  reluctant,  not  unnaturally,  to  occupy  or  retain. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  qualifications  and  attainments  of 
-workhouse  teachers  are  likely  to  continue  of  a mediocre  de- 
scription, and  the  schools  to  remain  nearly  stationary,  when  a 
certain  point  has  been  reached,  by  no  means  advanced,  and  below 
that  where  education  may  be  expected  to  make  a lasting  im- 
pression upon  the  child,  and,  consequently,  to  operate  as  a check 
upon  pauperism. 
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The  schoolmaster  often  lives  out  of  the  workhouse,  as  at 
Newcastle,  Carlisle,  Salford,  Halifax,  and  Blackburn. 

The  want  of  proper  accommodation  in  the  majority  of  the 
northern  workhouses  is  the  chief  reason  why,  in  so  many  in- 
stances, the  children  are  sent  out  to  school,  and  also  why  pauper 
teachers  are  continued.  The  arrangement  of  desks  is  generally 
defective  even  in  the  better  class  of  workhouses : at  Carlisle 
and  Blackburn  the  schoolrooms  are  very  low  and  ill  ventilated, 
but  in  most  cases  where  there  is  now  either  no  school  or  no 
regular  teacher,  some  outlay  is  indispensable.  An  Inspector  is 
thus  placed  in  a position  of  considerable  difficulty,  because,  if 
he  recommend  an  alteration  in  the  workhouse,  and  that  recom- 
mendation is,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  the  probability  of  the 
formation  of  a district  school  is  materially  diminished  ; and,  in 
addition  to  this,  as  very  many  workhouses  are  quite  inadequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  population,  it  cannot  be  determined  what  the 
educational  destitution  of  the  Union  really  is,  until  the  numbers 
of  the  out-door  pauper  children  are  known,  and  the  list  carefully 
analysed,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  children  are  proper  subjects 
for  gratuitous  education  ; and  then  the  question  arises  whether 
the  Guardians  will  consent  to  educate  such  children  in  the 
workhouse. 

In  the  Unions  of  Berwick,  Glendale,  and  Thirsk,  some  out- 
door pauper  children  are  now  educated  in  the  workhouse.  But 
this  arrangement  can  only  benefit  those  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  each  workhouse,  even  if  it  should  become  general. 
Occasionally,  when  the  number  of  children  in  attendance  was 
very  small,  as  in  many  northern  workhouses,  and  it  has  been 
replied,  in  answer  to  suggestions  for  improvements,  that  it  was 
not  worth  while  to  incur  expenses  for  so  few,  I have  recom- 
mended that  out-cloor  pauper  children  should  be  admitted  to 
the  school.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  mass  of  out  door 
pauper  children  could  not  avail  themselves  of  such  an  opportu- 
tunity  of  instruction  if  it  should  be  offered.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  no  slight  change  can  have  much  effect  in  the  many 
Unions  where  the  workhouses  are  inadequate,  and  that  the 
three  subjects  of  proper  workhouses,  of  the  numbers  and  state 
of  outdoor  pauper  children,  and  of  district  schools,  are  closely 
connected,  and  can  hardly  be  considered  separately. 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  pupil-teachers,  the  lower 
classes  in  workhouse  schools  are  greatly  neglected.  Guardians 
are  generally  reluctant  to  undertake  the  maintenance  and  cloth- 
ing of  children  for  so  long  a period  as  five  years,  and  few  children 
have  as  yet  made  sufficient  progress  to  be  appointed.  1 have 
not  hitherto  been  able  to  recommend  any  girls  as  pupil-teachers, 
nor  boys,  excepting  in  the  Industrial  School  at  Kirkdale,  where 
your  Lordships  have  approved  of  the  appointment  of  13. 
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Greater  solicitude  for  the  appointment  of  pupil-teachers  may 
he  anticipated  as  the  subject  becomes  better  understood,  and 
more  especially  when  the  advantages  of  the  training-school  now 
building  at  Kneller-hall  become  known  and  appreciated. 

The  children  in  workhouses  generally  attend  school  from 
five  to  six  hours  daily,  from  nine  to  twelve,  a.m.,  and  from  two  to 
half-past  four  or  five,  p.m.  At  Hull,  the  master  has  also  a night 
school  for  the  first  class.  At  Alnwick  and  Caton  the  children 
attend  school  for  about  eight  hours  daily : the  object  of  the 
extra  attendance  is  principally,  I believe,  to  keep  them  out  of 
mischief,  and  to  prevent  them  from  associating  with  adult 
paupers.  Both  schools  are  in  a low  state ; and  the  children, 
with  proper  teachers  and  more  recreation,  would,  doubtless, 
make  greater  progress. 

The  girls  usually  sew  and  knit  in  the  afternoon. 

I have  frequently  found  girls  and  boys  taught  together  in  one 
schoolroom,  sometimes  by  a schoolmaster,  and  at  other  times 
by  a schoolmistress.  At  Cockermouth,  the  schoolmaster  in- 
structs the  elder  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  and  the  school- 
mistress the  infants.  This  is,  I think,  the  most  favourable 
arrangement  for  intellectual  progress,  but  it  is  not  free  from 
objections.  Where  both  sexes  are  educated  together,  it  appears 
important  that  the  boys  and  girls  should  sit  on  separate  forms, 
and  especially  that  they  should  not  associate  during  play-hours. 
There  is  a difficulty  at  present  in  obtaining  competent  school- 
mistresses, notwithstanding  it  may  be,  on  the  whole,  more  desir- 
able that  children,  who  are  no  longer  infants,  should  receive 
instruction  from  persons  of  their  own  sex. 

There  is  no  girls’  school  in  the  northern  district  sufficiently 
advanced  to  deserve  a detailed  account ; I add  some  particulars 
of  the  infant  school  at  Swinton,  and  of  the  boys’  schools  at  Kirk- 
dale  and  Leeds,  in  order  to  show  what  has  been  already  accom- 
plished, and  what  may  therefore  be  done  elsewhere. 

Swinton. — Infant  School. 

103  boys  and  62  girls  were  present  at  the  examination  on  the 
25th  of  September,  none  of  whom,  it  was  stated,  could  read  in 
the  month  of  February  previous.  There  is  a gallery  at  one 
end  of  the  schoolroom  not  large  enough  for  the  number  of 
children  in  attendance.  There  is  a good  supply  of  maps  and 
apparatus.  The  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  are  married 
persons,  trained  at  Glasgow,  and  teach  the  children  to  read  by 
the  phonic  method.  For  this  purpose,  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet are  divided  into 

Labials,  b,  p,  f,  v. 

Dentals,  s.  z. 

Gingivals,  d,  t,  j. 
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Palatals,  g hard,  1,  k,  c,  x,  q. 

Linguals,  1.  r. 

Nasals,  m,  n. 

Aspirate,  h,  and 

Vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y. 

The  child  is  required,  in  the  first  instance,  to  give  each  con- 
sonant its  natural  sound,  as  far  as  possible,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  vowels,  by  the  exercise  more  especially  of  the  organ 
indicated  in  the  classification  of  the  letters.  He  then  proceeds 
to  the  vowels ; and  here  it  is  essential  that  his  attention  should 
be  confined  to  a single  sound  of  each  vowel  at  a time.  Whether 
he  begins  with  the  open  or  close  sounds  of  vowels  does  not 
appear  very  material ; but  he  must  be  perfectly  familiarised  with 
one  class  of  sounds  by  the  constant  repetition  of  appropriate 
monosyllables  before  he  proceeds  to  another.  Words,  therefore, 
are  carefully  selected,  such  as  cat,  bat,  rat,  mop,  top,  hop,  in 
which  the  sound  of  the  vowels  is  uniform.  In  the  next  step,  the 
same  course  of  accustoming  the  ear  at  one  time  to  identical 
classes  of  sounds,  such  as  hate,  bate,  rate,  mope,  tope,  hope,  is 
continued.  When  sufficient  accuracy  in  the  utterance  of  the 
distinct  vowel  sounds,  in  combination  with  consonants  of  each 
class,  has  been  attained,  and  for  this  purpose  a series  of  printed 
tables,  with  properly-selected  words,  is  required,  words  with 
different  vowel  sounds  are  alternated,  and  must  be  pronounced 
by  the  child  in  succession,  distinctly,  and  without  confusion. 
Lastly,  the  child  is  taught  by  suitable  words  the  different  varie- 
ties of  sound  in  each  vowel,  or  in  combinations  of  vowels,  as 
roar,  wear,  near,  &c.  To  avoid  confusing  the  ear  by  a multi- 
plicity of  sounds,  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  promote  its  deli- 
cacy by  presenting  to  it  classes  of  sounds  in  succession  only,  so 
that  every  sound  may  be  reiterated  until  it  is  perfectly  remem- 
bered, and  with  intervals  between  each  gradation,  from  the 
more  simple  to  the  more  complex,  appears  to  be  the  principle  of 
the  system  ; and  as  this  is  evidently  reasonable,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  received  methods  of  instruction  on  other  subjects,  its 
success  is  very  intelligible.  The  advantages  of  the  phonic  method 
arc — 1.  Economy  of  time,  for  an  average  child,  as  the  school- 
master informed  me,  can  thus  be  taught  to  read  the  Testament 
in  less  than  six  months.  2.  Distinctness  of  enunciation,  to  a 
degree  which  I never  heard  exceeded,  in  the  cases  of  1 2 boys, 
one  not  five  years  old,  and  six  girls,  who  read  the  Testament  in 
this  school ; and,  3.  Loss  of  provincial  accent,  which  must,  I 
suppose,  be  imputed  to  the  extreme  accuracy  of  pronunciation 
acquired.  It  seems  very  desirable  that  teachers  generally  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  phonic  method ; but  it  is  obvious  that 
much  care  and  patience,  and  systematic  attention  to  the  classi- 
fication and  gradation  of  sounds,  arc  essential  to  success. 
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This  school  is  otherwise  excellent.  The  docility,  order,  cheer- 
fulness, intelligence,  and  very  considerable  information  shown 
by  the  children,  were  most  pleasing.  The  schoolmaster  gave  a 
gallery  lesson  in  geography,  with  much  ability  ; afterwards  one 
of  the  children  descended  to  the  floor  to  be  questioned  by  the 
whole  school.  The  following  questions  among  others,  were  all 
answered  by  different  children  : “ What  is  ginger  ? What  is 
coffee?  Point  out  Washington  on  the  map.  Point  out  the 
country  from  which  tea  comes.  Point  out  Iceland.  Name  the 
chief  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  Name  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  What  is  the  date  of  the  Norman  conquest? 
What  is  a thermometer?  Name  the  planets.”  Any  child  who 
failed  to  answer  a question  returned  to  the  gallery,  and  his 
questioner  took  his  place.  The  religious  knowledge  of  these 
children  is  not,  I think,  equal  to  their  secular,  and  it  is  requi- 
site that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  their  instruction  in 
this  the  most  important  of  subjects. 


Kirkdale. — Boys’  School. 

445  boys  were  present  at  the  examination,  divided  into  seven 
classes.  The  number  of  children  in  the  hospital  was  53  on  my 
arrival,  but  fell  to  45  before  the  end  of  the  week.  There  was 
no  serious  illness,  the  chief  complaints  being  sore  head  and 
ophthalmia.  Affections  of  the  eyes  are  very  common  amongst 
children  of  this  class. 

All  the  boys  in  the  two  first  classes,  144  in  number,  read 
Scripture,  Acts  x.,  well,  and  answered  questions  from  the  chapter 
intelligently.  They  appeared  to  be  carefully  instructed  in  re- 
ligion. The  first  class,  consisting  of  69  boys,  read  the  Fourth 
Irish  Book;  the  second  class,  of  75  boys,  Leitch’s  “ Juvenile 
Reader  ” fluently,  with  the  exception  of  10.  In  addition  to 
these,  9 1 other  children  could  read  easy  narrative.  Many  boys, 
especially  in  the  first  class,  had  acquired  considerable  general 
knowledge,  and  evinced  a degree  of  acuteness  in  apprehending 
questions,  and  of  liveliness  and  rapidity  in  answering  them, 
which  may  be  taken  as  proof  of  unusual  intellectual  develop- 
ment. The  judicious  mode  of  discipline  adopted  has  tended 
materially,  I think,  to  this  result.  While  there  is  no  want  of 
order,  and  the  obedience  of  the  children  is  prompt  and  unhesi- 
tating, their  animal  spirits  and  vivacity  are  not  chilled  and 
repressed  by  a system  of  precise  and  needless  formality,  and 
thus,  in  the  work  of  education,  all  their  energies  co-operate. 
No  remnant  of  pauperism  is  perceptible,  and  the  open,  ani- 
mated, and  cheerful  countenances  of  these  boys,  are  a striking 
contrast  to  the  look  of  obtuse  and  squalid  degradation  so  com- 
mon in  workhouses.  I had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  that  this 
favourable  impression  was  confirmed  by  facts,  and  that  there 
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had  not  been  an  instance  of  serious  misconduct  among  this 
large  number  for  more  than  two  months. 

Four  classes,  including  289  boys,  learn  geography ; two 
classes  had  made  fair  progress.  The  course  of  a ship  from 
London  to  Constantinople  was  described,  and  the  bearings  of 
the  different  coasts  and  countries  throughout  the  voyage  were 
accurately  given  without  reference  to  a map.  4 he  boys  in  the 
first  class  were  tolerably  acquainted  with  early  English  history. 
38  boys  iu  the  first  class,  and  35  in  the  second,  wrote  different 
sentences,  the  latter  being  the  easier,  correctly  from  dictation. 
Some  also  explained  fairly  the  words  “ reason,  conscience, 
memory,  duty.”  Two  classes  learn  grammar  ; but  this  subject 
is,  I think,  the  weakest  point  of  the  school,  as  arithmetic  is  the 
strongest.  Various  sums  in  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  in 
the  square  root,  in  the  double  rule  of  three,  in  practice,  and 
interest,  were  chalked  at  the  same  time  on  the  black  board  for 
the  boys  in  the  first  class  ; all  succeeded  in  one  sum  at  least,  and 
many  in  several. 

23  boys  reduced  10s.  8f  cl.  to  the  decimal  of  a pound. 

41  boys  were  correct  in  vulgar  fractions. 

23  extracted  the  square  root  of  seven  numbers. 

17  worked  correctly  the  interest  of  675/.  10s.  for  3^  years  at 
44  per  cent. 

In  the  lower  classes  all,  excepting  about  100  boys,  40  of 
whom  had  not  begun  arithmetic,  were  in  the  compound  rules, 
and  for  the  most  part  correct  in  the  sums  set  them.  In  mental 
arithmetic  several  were  very  expert,  and  could  add  together 
fractions,  and  fractional  parts  of  whole  numbers,  with  great 
ease  and  readiness.  196  boys  write  in  copy-books,  the  re- 
mainder on  slates.  The  penmanship  is  not  very  good.  Four 
classes,  or  289  boys,  learn  vocal  music  according  to  ITullah's 
system.  38  boys,  instructed  by  a band-master,  form  a band, 
consisting  of  18  flutes,  1 trombone,  5 cornopeans,  1 trumpet, 
1 great  drum, -5  small  drums,  5 triangles,  1 tambourine,  1 pair 
of  cymbals.  They  play  out  of  school-hours,  while  the  rest  of 
the  boys  march  in  order.  The  effect  is  evidently  good  ; disci- 
pline and  cheerfulness  are  promoted,  and  recreation  supplied 
without  idleness. 

The  school-hours  are  from  9 to  12,  and  from  2 to  4,  and 
the  children  are  classed  in  three  divisions  for  work  and  attend- 
ance in  school  in  succession,  'bailors  and  shoemakers  pre- 
ponderate, as  their  work  can  readily  be  turned  to  account  in 
providing  articles  of  clothing  for  the  children.  It  would  be 
desirable  that  more  boys  should  be  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  land.  The  following  are  the  numbers  learning  trades : — 
tailors,  70  ; shoemakers,  70  ; gardeners,  24  ; joiners,  12  ; bakers, 
12  ; braziers,  4 ; management  of  the  steam-engine,  which  is  used 
for  various  domestic  purposes,  2.  It  is  in  contemplation  to 
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erect  a mast  with  rigging,  in  order  that  some  of  the  hoys  may 
be  trained  as  sailors. 

The  hoys  are  instructed  hy  a head  master,  three  assistant- 
masters,  and  12  pupil-teachers.  The  chaplain  is  also  constantly 
in  attendance,  and,  as  well  as  the  superintendent  of  the  esta- 
blishment, takes  great  interest  in  the  schools.  The  names  of 
1079  children  were  on  the  hooks  at  the  date  of  inspection. 

I examined  the  12  pupil-teachers,  together  with  some  others, 
who  were  candidates.  These  hoys,  for  the  most  part,  conducted 
a class  with  animation  and  intelligence,  and  in  a manner  supe- 
rior to  very  many  adult  teachers.  Several  had  commenced 
algebra  and  mechanics,  and  were  very  expert  in  arithmetic. 
Some  were  deficient  in  grammar  and  spelling.  They  passed  a 
good  scriptural  examination  in  the  first  book  of  Samuel ; showed 
a fair  acquaintance  with  geography  and  English  history ; and 
could  specify  the  principal  events  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
Your  Lordships  have  been  pleased  to  approve  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  13  of  these  boys  as  pupil- teachers,  two  for  the  second 
year  of  apprenticeship.  It  is  intended,  as  I understand,  that 
Kirkdale  should,  to  a certain  extent,  form  a training-school 
for  masters,  for  which  it  offers  some  peculiar  advantages,  espe- 
cially in  acquiring  the  art  of  teaching,  under  a head  master, 
trained  at  Battersea,  whose  ability  and  information  are  attested 
by  his  certificate,  and  who  appears  peculiarly  energetic,  acute, 
and  judicious,  in  the  management  of  his  school. 

Leeds. — Bovs’  School. 

The  new  industrial  school  at  Leeds  had  been  but  very  re- 
cently opened  at  the  date  of  inspection,  November  6,  and  was 
imperfectly  organized.  It  is  built  to  accommodate  about  400 
children,  but  10G  only  were  then  in  the  building,  97  of  whom 
were  present  in  the  different  schoolrooms.  It  is  in  the  same 
style  of  architecture  as  Swinton,  with  a handsome  elevation  of 
brick  faced  with  freestone.  The  entire  extent  of  land,  including 
the  site  of  the  building,  and  the  garden  and  play-grounds,  is 
about  six  acres.  The  building  contains  a chapel,  separate  day- 
rooms,  as  well  as  schoolrooms  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  bath- 
rooms for  boys  and  girls,  wash-house  and  laundry,  bakehouse, 
shoemakers’  and  tailors’  workshops,  and  two  covered  play- 
grounds. The  girls’  and  boys’  schoolrooms  are  each  50  feet  X 
24  feet=  1200  square  feet,  and  are  fitted  up  with  parallel 
desks  ; but  there  is  no  blank  wall  in  either  schoolroom,  and 
therefore  the  accommodation  is  not  quite  proportional  to  the 
size. 

An  intelligent  and  zealous  clergyman  presides  over  the 
establishment,  combining  the  offices  of  chaplain  and  head 
master,  but  he  does  not  live  on  the  premises.  It  would  be  very 
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desirable  that  some  arrangement  for  this  purpose  should  he 
made. 

No  regular  course  of  industrial  training  had  been  organized 
at  the  date  of  inspection,  but  eight  girls  were  employed  in 
housework,  two  of  whom  were  in  the  kitchen  and  two  in  the 
laundry.  The  schoolmistress  stated  that  her  time  was  fully 
occupied,  and  that  she  had  no  leisure  for  improvement. 

At  this  time  it  does  not  appear  that  any  object  would  be  gained 
by  a detailed  account  either  of  the  infant  school  or  of  the  girls’ 
school,  as  the  numbers  present  were  small,  viz.,  24  infants  and 
35  girls,  and  little  progress  had  been  made.  The  boys  were 
much  more  advanced,  in  consequence  of  the  ability  and  exertions 
of  the  schoolmaster  who  instructed  them,  under  unfavourable 
circumstances,  in  the  Leeds  workhouse,  who  has  obtained  the 
middle-class  certificate,  first  division,  and  whose  papers  for  that 
of  efficiency  have  also  been  approved  of  by  your  Lordships. 

As  38  boys  only  were  present  at  the  examination,  the  same 
degree  of  liveliness  and  animation,  as  at  Ivirkdale,  could  not  be 
expected.  Numbers  have  evidently  an  inspiriting  influence  in 
education,  and  are  especially,  I think,  essential  to  the  success 
of  an  industrial  school.  The  hours  of  attendance  here  are  from 
7 to  8 in  the  morning,  from  9 to  1 2£,  and  from  2 to  ; from 
these  seven  hours,  half-an-hour  must  be  subtracted  for  inter- 
vals of  recreation.  The  more  advanced  boys  showed  much  in- 
telligence ; they  had  evidently  learned  to  think  ; and  their  efforts 
to  express  thoughts,  to  which  their  powers  of  language  were 
unequal,  were  very  interesting  to  witness.  21  read  the  Testa- 
ment well,  and  gave  generally  good  answers  to  questions  on  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  I believe  that  great  attention  is  paid  to 
their  religious  instruction,  and  to  the  formation  of  habits  of 
good  conduct:  17  read  the  third  Irish  book  fluently;  24  learn 
geography  and  English  history,  on  both  which  subjects  they 
passed  a very  fair  examination  ; 22  learn  grammar,  and  1 3 also 
etymology.  In  grammar,  I think,  more  progress  had  been 
made  than  in  any  school  in  my  district ; two  boys  wrote  cor- 
rectly from  dictation  the  following  sentence  from  Robert  Hall ; 
some  others  also  were  nearly  correct : — 

“ The  actions  of  men  are  oftener  determined  by  their  cha- 
racter than  their  interest : their  conduct  takes  its  colour  more 
from  their  acquired  taste,  inclinations,  and  habits,  than  from  a 
deliberate  regard  to  their  greatest  good.”  Several  boys  evi- 
dently perceived  the  antithetical  structure  of  this  sentence ; 
the  phrase,  “ taste,  inclinations,  and  habits,”  was  expressly 
pointed  out  as  corresponding  to  character.  Some,  too,  1 think, 
were  aware  that  the  antithesis  was  not  always  exact,  and  that 
“ interest  ” and  “ greatest  good  ” were  not  synonymous  terms. 
It  was  further  remarked  by  the  boys  that  the  idea  expressed  in 
the  former  member  of  the  sentence  was  repeated  in  the  latter, 
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though  in  different  language.  This  analysis  of  sentences  might 
be  extended  indefinitely,  and  would  probably  prove  very  inte- 
resting to  boys,  and  aid  materially  in  the  development  both  of 
their  understandings  and  of  their  powers  of  expression.  24 
boys  write  on  paper,  the  rest  on  slates ; the  penmanship  is 
good : 1 0 learn  music  from  notes,  and  all  drawing,  not  from 
models,  but  by  copying  mathematical  figures  or  natural  objects, 
executed  very  neatly  and  rapidly  by  the  master  on  the  black 
board.  The  arithmetic  of  these  boys  is  not  oiuite  equal  to  their 
other  attainments  ; 2 only  out  of  8 were  correct  in  practice,  4 out 
of  7 in  compound  multiplication,  and  8 out  of  23  in  simple  ad- 
dition. The  mode  of  questioning  is  very  intelligent  and  search- 
ing. There  is  one  assistant  in  the  boys’  school  without  salary. 
The  master  and  both  schoolmistresses  live  on  the  premises. 

The  time  has  perhaps  arrived  when  it  might  be  desirable  to 
determine,  with  somewhat  more  precision  than  hitherto,  what 
kind  of  knowledge  is  most  useful  and  necessary  for  the  children 
of  the  poor.  The  selection  of  subjects  for  the  examination  of 
teachers  bears  upon  this  point,  as  it  must  naturally  exercise 
considerable  influence  over  their  minds,  and  so  far  control  the 
inclination,  not  easy  to  resist,  to  give  an  undue  prominence  in 
their  schools  to  their  own  favourite  pursuits.  The  question  cer- 
tainly concerns  the  few  children  only  who  have  made  decided  pro- 
gress. The  majority  of  those  in  workhouse  schools  are  necessarily 
occupied  in  acquiring  the  mere  rudiments  of  knowledge,  which 
must  continue  substantially  the  same,  although  they  may  be 
more  rapidly  mastered  by  the  introduction,  from  time  to  time, 
of  improved  methods.  But  for  the  more  advanced  children 
who  have,  as  it  were,  learnt  how  to  use  their  instruments,  a 
very  limited  interval  commonly  remains;  often,  indeed,  they 
leave  school  when  their  real  education  has  scarcely  begun,  it  is 
therefore  of  much  moment  that  their  time  should  be  employed 
to  the  best  advantage. 

It  can  scarcely,  I think,  be  doubted  that  the  character  of 
education  ought  to  vary  materially  according  to  circumstances. 
Thus  ,a  broad  line  of  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  the 
agricultural  and  the  manufacturing  population  of  England, 
and  what  is  requisite  for  each.  In  the  country  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  form  a taste  for  physical  science,  and  the 
habit  of  observing  natural  phenomena,  which  would  have  their 
practical  uses  in  promoting  improvements  in  husbandry,  and 
tend  also  to  expand  and  purify  the  mind.  It  is  sufficient  to 
allude  merely  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  such  a mode  of  educa- 
tion, as  it  has  been  fully  illustrated,  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
can  be  carried  proved,  at  King's  Somborne  school  in  Hamp- 
shire, of  which  full  particulars  have  been  given  in  your  Lord- 
ships’  Minutes  for  1848. 
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In  large  towns  where  opportunities  of  observing  nature  only 
occur  during  an  occasional  country  walk,  but  where  the  intel- 
lect is  sharpened  by  continual  contact  with  society,  where  wages 
are  better,  and  leisure  often  greater,  and  fatigue  less  than  in 
the  country,  and  where  therefore  the  ultimate  standard  of  the 
man,  if  not  of  the  boy,  would  probably  be  higher,  the  character 
of  education  might  be  mechanical,  on  account  of  the  great  utility 
of  such  knowledge — literary  and  historical,  on  more  general 
grounds.  It  is  with  art  rather  than  nature  that  operatives  are 
familiar,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
held  susceptible  of  a considerable  degree  of  refinement  and 
mental  cultivation,  and  therefore  further  removed  than  at  pre- 
sent from  the  temptation  to  sensual  indulgence  and  coarse 
debauchery.  Taste  surely  may  be  formed  among  this  class,  and 
with  a practical  object,  as  elegance  of  design  and  skill  in  draw- 
ing or  carving  may  increase  the  value  of  manufactured  articles 
indefinitely.  The  germ  of  the  principle  of  beauty  can  perhaps 
best  be  implanted  in  the  mind  through  language,  as  the  prac- 
tice of  paraphrase  and  of  the  analysis  of  sentences  brings  out 
and  forces  upon  the  attention  whatever  is  to  be  admired  or 
censured  in  the  interminable  variety  of  shades  of  expression. 
Thus  pleasures  and  resources  conducing  to  elevation  of  character 
might  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  many  ; and  with  those  who 
had  a taste  for  drawing,  the  perception  of  beauty  in  language 
might  lead,  by  a natural  and  easy  transition,  to  that  of  beauty 
in  form,  which  must  be  felt  and  conceived  in  the  mind  before  it 
can  be  developed  by  the  hand,  and  lastly  in  colour. 

The  necessity  for  the  diffusion  of  sound  historical  and  con- 
stitutional knowledge  among  the  working  classes  in  our  large 
towns  is  even  more  evident.  The  inhabitants  of  towns  have 
always  been  more  political  than  those  of  the  country.  Concen- 
trated masses  of  men  will  have  and  express  political  opinions 
or  impulses,  yet  sound  opinions  can  hardly  be  formed  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  English  constitution  and  history,  and 
as  what  is  learnt  from  abridgments  is  barren  and  meagre,  and 
without  practical  application,  the  only  alternative  would  seem 
to  be  to  impart  in  schools  for  the  poor  a minute  knowledge  of 
some  particular  period,  in  order  that  the  beneficial  workings  of 
the  constitution  may  be  understood  and  appreciated. 

The  principles  which  determine  the  increase  or  diminution 
of  rent,  profits,  and  wages,  must  come  home  to  every  man, 
since  they  relate  to  matters  of  daily  and  universal  interest. 
There  is  abundant  proof  that  the  ignorance  of  the  working 
classes  on  these  important  topics  may  lead  to  consequences  the 
most  pernicious  to  the  whole  frame  of  society.  Mr.  McCulloch 
speaks  thus  strongly  on  the  point  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of 
the  “Wealth  of  Nations,”  vol.  iv.  p.  175: — 
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“ The  onuses  of  national  poverty  should  he  explained  to  all  classes 
ot  people,  that  all  may  be  rendered  aware  of  their  existence,  and 
enabled  to  provide  against  them.  Education  should  be  made  a means 
of  explaining  the  constitution  of  society,  and  of  making  the  people 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  on  which  their  condition  must 
always  mainly  depend.  The  labouring  poor  ought  to  be  impressed, 
from  their  earliest  years,  with  a full  conviction  of  the  important  and 
undoubted  truth,  that  the  means  of  comfort  and  happiness  are,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  in  their  own  hands;  they  should  be  taught  that  all 
that  others  can  do  for  them  is  but  trivial  and  unimportant  compared 
with  what  they  can  do  for  themselves  ; and  that  the  best  institutions, 
and  the  most  tolerant  and  liberal  system  of  government  cannot  shield 
them  from  poverty  and  degradation,  if  their  numbers  be  too  great  as 
compared  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  with  the  capital  which  is 
to  pay  their  wages.  These  are  plain  and  obvious  truths,  and  might 
easily  be  made  level  to  the  comprehension  of  every  one:  and  if  the 
public  were  generally  made  acquainted  with  them,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  a very  considerable  change  would  be  gradually  effected  in 
their  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  and  acting.” 

Some  manual  on  political  economy  adapted  to  the  use  of 
schools  is,  I think,  much  wanted. 

I am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  treatise  exactly  suited 
to  the  capacities  of  young  persons,  on  moral  duties,  not  of  a 
dogmatic  character,  but  in  which  the  grounds  and  necessity  of 
obedience  are  fairly  reasoned  out.  As  these  are  times  when 
everything  is  questioned,  and  no  principles  taken  upon  trust, 
it  seems  essential  that  the  young  should  be  prepared  with 
answers  to  objections,  and  that  it  should  be  proved  to  them 
that  the  severity  and  accuracy  of  the  test  only  render  the  truth 
more  evident. 

Another  subject,  which  can  hardly  be  neglected  with  safety 
in  schools,  is  that  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  infidelity  is  very  prevalent  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  Half-educated  or  uneducated  operatives 
and  mechanics  base  conclusions  of  infinite  moment  to  them- 
selves on  sophisms  of  the  most  trivial  and  puerile  character. 
Thus  it  has  been  stated  to  me  that  the  Bible  is  not  unfre- 
quently  assumed,  among  persons  of  this  class,  to  be  self-con- 
tradictory, and  its  inspiration  denied,  because  the  same  word 
can  be  found  used  with  a different  meaning  in  different  pas- 
sages. 

As  it  is  certain  that  all  that  is  desirable  cannot  be  taught 
in  schools  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  the  selection  of  subjects 
for  instruction  becomes  very  important.  In  the  better  class  of 
schools  in  the  northern  district,  where  only  the  existing  course 
of  education  can  be  termed  in  any  degree  systematic,  a tendency 
to  cultivate  the  understanding  rather  than  the  reason,  is  dis- 
tinctly perceptible.  According  to  the  acceptation  of  these 
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terms  now  familiar,  by  which  understanding  is  referred  to  the 
apprehending,  reason  to  the  reflecting  faculty  of  the  mind,  and 
as  both  arc  obviously  so  far  distinct  that  the  one  may  be,  and 
constantly  is,  exercised  without  the  other,  this  seems  to  be  the 
point  on  which  the  whole  question  of  the  course  of  education 
turns  ; for  arithmetic,  and  the  pure  sciences  generally,  where  the 
premisses  are  determinate,  and  the  conclusion  inevitable  when 
once  apprehended,  fall  within  the  province  of  the  understand- 
ing ; moral  questions,  including  all  where  the  value  of  the 
premisses  is  ascertainable  rather  by  the  method  of  approxima- 
tion than  absolutely,  and  the  conclusion  therefore  not  demon- 
strable with  mathematical  certainty,  within  that  of  the  reason, 
and  also  of  the  conscience,  where  right  and  wrong  are  concerned. 
The  importance  of  moral  questions  is  greater,  because  all  men 
are  habitually  required  to  act  upon  moral  evidence  alone. 

To  a certain  extent,  the  course  of  education  to  be  adopted 
seems  pointed  out  by  nature,  as  children  can  calculate  before 
they  can  reflect : the  main  question  arises  at  a later  period, 
when  it  is  necessary,  as  far  as  time  and  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, to  form  the  mind.  To  this  end,  as  I believe,  thoughtful- 
ness is  more  valuable  than  any  positive  acquirements  ; and 
those  subjects  are  likely  to  have  the  best  moral  effect  on  young 
persons  which  lead  them  to  the  conclusion  of  “ how  little  I 
know,”  rather  than  that  of  “ how  much.” 

These  remarks,  which  I venture  to  submit  to  your  Lordships 
on  a matter  of  much  general  interest,  are  more  especially  appli- 
cable to  industrial  or  district  schools.  The  standard  of  such 
institutions  ought  not  to  be  low.  Where  the  children  are 
sufficiently  numerous  for  complete  organization,  live  in  a 
building  provided  expressly  to  accommodate  them,  are  pre- 
served from  idleness  by  work  as  well  as  study,  removed  from 
the  corrupting  influences  of  the  workhouse,  and  entirely  under 
the  control  of  teachers  whose  efficiency  your  Lordships  are 
now  taking  every  precaution  to  secure,  no  improvements  in 
education,  whether  moral,  intellectual,  or  industrial,  which  have 
elsewhere  been  found  practicable  for  the  children  of  the  poor, 
ought  to  fail  of  success. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

T.  B.  Browne. 

To  The  Right  Honorable 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  of  Education. 
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Northumberland — 

Alnwick  . ■[ 

Aug.  lft,  1848 
Oct.  29,  1847 

Boys’ 

. 

11 

11 

8 

1 

2 

2 

. 

. 

8 

• 

1 

• 

2 

• 

. 

Girls’ 

. 

18 

8 

9 

4 

7 

3 

. 

. 

10 

. 

4 

. 

3 

. 

Infants’  . 

Belford  . 

Aug.  15, 1848 

Boys' 

Girls’ 

•• 

• 

2 

2 

1 

1 

i 

* 

1 

• 

• 

* 

* 

* 

• 

V 

Infants'  . 

• 

Bellingham 

Sep.  20,  1848 

1 

Bovs’ 

. . 

, 

7 

7 

5 

• 

2 

2 

2 

. 

• 

• 

1 

• 

3 

• 

Girls’ 
Infants’  . 

• 

6 

6 

4 

Berwick-on-Tweed  j 

Boys’ 

Girls’ 

Aug.  17*  1848 
Oct.  28,1847 

22 

29 

14 

6 

15 

7 

2 

8 

1 

6 

1 

. . 

28 

38 

18 

10 

20 

9 

. 

• 

9 

. 

. 

. 

0 

• 

. 

Castle  Ward  [ 

Aug.  7,  1848 
Oct.  25,  1847 

Bovs’ 

, . 

. 

9 

6 

3 

U 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Girls’ 
Infants’  . 

•• 

* 

11 

8 

5 

* 

3 

3 

• 

3 

* 

• 

Glendale  . 

Aug.  16, 1848 
Oct.  27,  1847 

Boys’ 

15 

12 

4 

4 

6 

4 

. 

. 

7 

• 

o 

• 

3 

• 

• 

Girls’ 
Infants’  . 

• • 

• 

11 

12 

8 

3 

2 

1 

* 

4 

1 

Haltwliistle  . 

Sep.  21,  1848 

i 

3 

Boys' 

. . 

. 

5 

5 

2 

• 

3 

3 

. 

3 

• 

• 

* 

• 

• 

Girls’  . 

* * 

• 

e 

6 

3 

3 

2 

i 

Ilexliam  . v 

Aug.  8,  1848 
Nov.  2,  1847 

16 

4 

00  00 

Boys’ 
Girls’  . 

• 

28 

26 

29 

24 

12 

12 

9 

4 

17 

12 

8 

8 

C 

3 

21 

12 

5 

2 

6 

3 

3 

1 

* - 
• 

Infants’  . 

• • 

Morpeth 

Boys’ 

Aug.  11, 1847 

8 

8 

4 

2 

1 

2 

• 

. 

. 

• • 

Girls’ 
Infants’  . 

6 

5 

3 
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the  Parochial  Union  Schools  inspected  in  the  Northern  District  of  England ; — for  theYear  1847-8. 
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jO 

> 

•-2 

C0 

1 * 

CO 

■Ji 

£.  s. 

£.  s 

f. 

£.  s. 

. 

. 

15  0 

20  0 

School  in  a low  state.  No  material  improvement  on  mv  second 

. 

• 

• 

. 

. 

. 

Sewing 

. 

visit.  The  children  continue  too  long  in  school,  more  than  eight 

. 

• 

• 

.* 

. 

Mistress. 

. 

hours  daily.  A master  comes  from  Alhwick  to  teach  th»m  for  two 

hours;  in  his  absence  they  are  taught  by  a pauper.  The  school- 
mistress teaches  sewing  only.  Floor  of  the  school- room  stone, 
several  children  barefoot.  Apparatus,  a map  of  England,  black- 
board without  easel,  desks,  Irish  books.  Children  not  separated  from 

adult  paupers. 

. 

• 

. 

. 

. 

. 

• 

. 

. 

There  is  no  school  in  the  workhouse.  Two  boys  were  present. 

• 

• 

• 

. 

• 

• 

• 

. 

. 

One  could  read  the  Testament,  and  write  his  name,  but  knew 

* 

• 

• 

nothing  of  arithmetic.  It  was  proposed  that  both  should  be  sent  to 
school  in  13elford. 

. 

. 

. 

# 

. 

No  workhouse  school.  The  children  go  to  a church  school  in  llellinv- 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 

. 

ham  not  under  inspection.  They  were  very  ignorant ; two  boys 

only  could  read  with  ease,  and  write  their  names.  One  could  work 
an  easy  sum  in  simple  addition. 

. 

. 

60  0 

15  0 

. 

Several  ont-door  pauper  children  go  to  the  workhouse  school.  Seve- 

* 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Sewing 

• 

ral  children  read  tolerably  ; in  other  respects  little  progress  has  been 

• 

• 

• 

. 

• 

• 

Mistress. 

• 

made.  None  could  write  numbers  'from  dictation.  Master  about  to 

leave.  The  boys  have  no  industrial  training.  The  girls  sew,  knit, 
and  make  their  own  clothes.  The  master  lives  in  the  workhouse,  hut 

has  no  rations. 

• 

• 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. • 

. 

• 

The  children  are  taught  by  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  assisted 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 

• 

by  a pauper.  None  could  write  numbers  from  dictation.  General 

‘ 

• 

* 

progress  slight.  Irish  reading  books  and  Tate’s  Arithmetic  used. 

. 

• 

# 

# 

The  schoolmaster  hero  is  the  master  of  the  workhouse.  Some  out- 

* 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

door  pauper  children  attend  the  workhouse  school.  The  children 

answered  questions  very  ill,  although  some  progress  appears  to  have 
been  made  since  my  former  visit,  more  especially  in  arithmetic. 
M‘(Julloch’s  reading  books  are  used. 

• 

• 

• 

. 

. 

. 

, 

. 

. 

There  is  no  school  in  Haltwhistle  workhouse.  The  children  are  sent 

• 

* 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 

to  a neighbouring  frec-school,  where  they  appear  to  lie  really  well 

taught,  I liree  boys  could  read  well,  and  were  in  the  higher  rules  oi 
arithmetic.  The  schoolmaster,  who  attended  at  the  workhouse,  is 
intelligent,  and,  I think,  very  anxious  for  thb  improvement  of  his 
school. 

17 

a 

11 

- 

• 

U 0 

16  0 

. 

• 

Some,  but  not  very  decided,  progress  has  been  made  here.  20  children 

• 

• 

' 

• 

• 

• 

• 

wrote  numbers  correctly  from  dictation,  which  none  could  do  on 

• 

my  former  visit.  More  children  also  learn  geography  ; but  their  un- 
derstandings are  still  not  sufficiently  exercised.  The  schoolmaster 
has  been  a pauper.  Apparatus,  desks,  maps,  a black-board  in  the 
boys  school  only,  and  the  Irish  hooks.  Training  for  the  ho  vs,  a little 

gardening;  one  boy  tailoring:  girls,  sewing  and  housework.' 

* 

# 

• 

• 

• 

. 

• 

• 

. 

There  is  no  school  in  Morpeth  Workhouse.  The  children  are  in- 

’ 

I 

• 

• 

* 

• 

' 

structed  at  the  Morpeth  lloro.igh  School.  They  were  extremely 
ignorant,  and  could  scarcely  answer  a question  of  anv  kind.  One 
boy  could  read,  and  two  could  write  their  names. 
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NAME 


OF  SCHOOL. 


Northumberland— 

Newcastle-on- 

Tyne 

Boys' 

Girls’ 

Infants' 


{ 


Rothbury  . . 

Boys’ 
Girls’  , 
Infants’  . 


Tynemouth  . . 

Boys’ 
Girls’  . 
Infants'  . 
Cumberland — 
Alston  . 

Boys’  . 
Girls' 
Infants’  . 


Bootle,  Millom  . 
Boys’ 
Girls' 
Infants’  . 

Brampton  . 

Bovs’ 
Girls’  . 
Infants’ 

Carlisle  . 

Boys’  . 
Girls’ 
Infants'  . 


Cockermouth  . - 

Boys’  . 
Girls’  . 
Infants'  . 


Longtown 

Boys’ 

Girls’ 

Infants' 


{ 
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A,u,gi9»!'8*8 

Nov.  1, 5,1847 

80 

75 

41 

11 

32 

23 

4 

• 

35 

* 

6 

. 

7 

11 

• 

• • 

• 

88 

78 

44 

22 

34 

9 

37 

6 

4 

8 

Aug.  14, 1848 

• • 

5 

5 

, 

1 

1 

1 

• • 

• 

s 

4 

July  6,1848 

• • 

23 

24 

20 

4 

1 

1 

f. 

, 

4 

. 

. 

. 

• 

. 

. ■ 

• • 

18 

17 

13 

4 

1 

* 

7 

Sep.  19,  1848 

. 

8 

7 

3 

•• 

• 

2 

2 

July  24,  1848 

13 

12 

9 

4 

4 

• 

• 

• 

* 

• 

• 

* 

• 

• • 

•• 

• 

5 

4 

4 

1 

i 

Sep.  15,  1848 

7 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

• • 

• 

12 

12 

6 

3 

• 

• 

• 

* 

3 

• 

i 

2 

' 

• 

• • 

Sep.  0,  1848 

Nov.  12, 1847 

• 

41 

31 

37 

25 

24 

17 

7 

3 

12 

7 

c 

5 

• 

* 

13 

10 

• 

i 

3 

5 

4 

2 

.. 

Sep. 11, 1848 
Nov.  10,  1817 

41 

39 

23 

11 

4 

14 

4 

1C 

7 

9 

1 

*1 

G 

1 

23 

10 

19 

2 

• 

4 

7 

7 

5 

. • 

• • 

• 

47 

41 

5 

6 

11 

6 

Sep.  18,  1848 
Nov.  9,  1847 

1C 

13 

8 

3 

5 

2 

1 

G 

1 

i 

1 

•• 

10 

8 

7 

1 

1 

5 
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No.  of  Children 
teaming 
other  Subjects. 


C • 

c ’ o _ 


Annual  Expenditure. 


w 


§1 

- 

I ££ 

w rt  _ 
rr 

o P 

° Si  °-g  « 

co  ^*n3  C 

Is -3^2 

75  jW 


9 9 

7 2 


£.  1. 


73  0 


s. 


25  0 


20  0 


1 6 


40  0 


50  0 


23  0 


20  0 


£. 


REMARKS. 


£.  s. 


Two  schools  in  the  workhouse.  Some  improvement  has  been  made  in 
both  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  either  is  in  an  efficient  state.  The 
numbers  have  increased.  More  children  could  read,  write,  and  work 
sums,  than  on  my  former  visit,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  The 
children  do  not  think  sufficiently.  The  master  did  not  examine  a 
class  well.  The  school  rooms  are  not  good,  only  8 ft.  8 in.  high  ; desks 
til-arranged.  Pupil-teachers  are  greatly  wanted.  Industrial  training 
defective.  ° 

No  school  in  the  workhouse.  One  boy,  who  goes  to  the  Rothbury 
National  School,  could  read  and  write  a little.  The  other  children. 
It  was  stated,  were  taught  letters  by  their  mothers.  None  couid  say 
whose  son  our  Saviour  was  after  hearing  the  Creed  repeated.  Work- 
Unions  D‘Str,Ct  schooU  are  m«c!>  wanted  in  the  thinly-peopled 

School  in  a low  state,  but  the  schoolmistress  had  onlv  been  appointed 

an°n“  „8'XrWeekS-  School-roam  t0°  smalI>  15X9  ft.  X8  ft.  6 in.,  not 
allowing  four  square  feet  to  each  child.  The  girls  sew  knit  and 
make  their  own  clothes.  The  boys  have  no  iSduffi Training!’ 

TAUtnJS  n°  sch,°°!  ,in  th,e  workhouse.  Three  boys  go  to  a school  in 
hidZ'  suPP°r.ted1,;y  subscription.  None  could  retd,  A boy  who 
add  2 + s A SC  I,0°  T y.ea?ucould  »ot  repeat,  the  Lord’s  Praver,  or 
™ „?+S*  at'  : ’ "bo  had  been  at  school  18  months,  had  made  no 

P o . The  ignorance  of  these  children  could  scarcely  be  exceeded. 

S^r:n  a 9ma11  bmiding  detached  from  the  workhouse,  13X 12  ft.; 

4 children  were  said  to  be  sometimes  present  the  maioritv  not 

EST'ZSXSr*  * hut  aecustomed  to  teach,  Ind  Intel- 

ligent. Children  ignorant.  Five  could  read  and  write. 

No  workhouse  school.  The  children  go  to  school  in  Ilramnton  Four 
very'ignorant^'^Here'  I "rit° 

No  material  progress  has  been  made  here  since  mv  last  visit  Intel 
ligence  and  information  or  children  low.  MasTer’s  mode ^ Ar  QUP, 
tioning  a class  defective.  School-rooms  bad.  Hoys’  schoolroom 
occasionally  oflcnsive,  only  7 ft.  4 in  lii.rh  ('hlblrln  T00m 

dam  of[ef°0t  !ni  ru,i  away  frequently.  No  schoolmistress' °at 
Industrial  draining  delc°ct^e!  aPpearod  stubb°m  as  well  as  ignorant. 

fen?!  school-rooms  here.  The  schoolmistress  teaches  the 

has  certainly  been  made  here,  and  further  nml  ®cho0,1’  1 roKrcss 

I applied  for  maps  hooks  and  a l.U.h  i Pf0©6"  may  be  expected. 
The  boys  and  g^ls  .re  U,?gh?  th‘e  ‘ ^ in‘U,9trial  ,rai’ilng. 

separated  from  adults.  1 t e same  school-room,  and  not 
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Number  of 
Children  Reading 

Number  of 
Children 
Writing 

Number  of 
Children  learning 
Arithmetic. 
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Cumberland  — 

Penrith  . 

April  17,  18-18 

Bovs’ 

40 

45 

24 

. 

21 

5 

3 

. 

15 

. 

. 

0 

2 

3 

• 

Girls' 
Infants’  . 

* 

* 

37 

30 

18 

3 

G 

: 

7 

5 

• 

i 

'■ 

3 

| 

Sep.  12,  13, 

Whitehaven  . -j 

1848. 

Nov.  11,  1847 

Boys’  . 
Girls’ 

71 

71 

12 

27 

30 

22 

1G 

. 

34 

18 

3 

• 

12 

2 

5 

. 

53 

37 

22 

c 

15 

9 

2 

• 

11 

. 

5 

l 

3 

. 

• 

Infants'  • 

* * 

' 

6 

G 

6 

Wigton  . . ■[ 

Sep.  14,  1848 
Nov.  9,  1847 

Boys' 
Girls’  ' . 

* 

24 

23 

20 

18 

7 

15 

4 

1 

11 

3 

9 

2 

8 

1 

3 

6 

3 

* 

3 

3 

2 

2 

• 

Infants’  . 

•* 

* 

* 

3 

3 

Durham — 

Auckland 

Boys’ 

May  30,  1848 

7 

7 

4 

2 

1 

i 

2 

• 

2 

• 

. 

. 

. 

• 

• • 

Girls’ 
Infants'  . 

* * 

8 

7 

6 

1 

2 

Chcster-le  Street . 

June  2,  1848 

Boys' 

Girls’ 

G 

6 

. 

2 

3 

1 

i 

. 

a 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• - 

Infants’  . 

. . 

Darlington  . 

Boys’  . 
Girls’ 

Feb.  24,  1848 

• 

22 

15 

ii 

6 

6 

2 

4 

3 

6 

4 

• 

2 

8 

6 

• 

a 

3 

2 

s 

1 

1 

• . 

Infants’  . 

Durham 

Bovs’ 

May  31, 1848 

12 

9 

8 

i 

i 

Girls’ 
Infants’  . 

7 

5 

5 

Easington  . . 

June  5, 1848 

Boys’ 
Girls’ 
Infants'  . 

•• 

• ' 

Gateshead  . . [ 

Boys’ 
Girls’  . 

July  1,  1848 
Nov.  4,  1847 

• 

22 

22 

17 

28 

13 

15 

3 

12 

2 

7 

i 

i 

3 

3 

1 

4 

8 

1 

1 

4 

2 

• 

. 

Infants'  . 

10 
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No.  of  (Children 
learning 
other  Subjects. 

Annual  Expenditure. 
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Grammar. 
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O 

Vocal  Mmic,  from  Notes. 

Linear  Drawinir. 

1 

Salary  of  Master. 

Salary  of  Mistress. 

Salary  of  Infant 

Salary  of  Assistant 
Teacher  (if any),  not 
being  Pupil  Teach ers. 

5 

i 

£.  s. 
2 12 

£ s. 
2 12 

£. 

£.s. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

- 

• 

• 

. 

-2 

10 

22 

30  0 

20  0 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• I 

5 

30  0 

20  0 

* 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 

. 

# 

* 

* 

. 

* 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

t 

. 

• 

* 

? 

* 

* 

. 

. 

• 

# 

* 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

, 

* 

• 

• 

• 

* 

r 

• 

• 

6 

. 

. 

. 

• 

• 

• 

* 1 

• 

• 

• 

> 

• 

• 

' 

. 

• 1 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

, 

. 

• 

• 

* 

* 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 

■ 

• 

• 

• 

* 

f 

* 

• 

. 

. 

# 

. 

10  0 

1 

: 

REMARKS. 


There  are  two  teachers  here,  both  paupers,  but  better  qualified  than 
many  teachers  of  this  class.  The  children  are  not  taught  intelligently, 
nor  examined  in  a sufficiently  searching  manner.  Three  boys  were 
said  to  be  doing  fractions,  but  none  could  write  numbers  from  dicta- 
tion.  Reading  and  writing  fair.  Industrial  training  for  the  bovs,  a 
little  gardening  ; the  girls  sew  and  knit. 

The  bovs  and  girls  are  in  different  workhouses.  Improvement  is 
manifest  in  both  schools,  but  the  girls  have  as  yet  made  little  pro- 
gress.  They  will,  I think,  advance  under  their  present  teacher.  In 
the  boys  school  much  has  been  done.  The  master  teaches  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic  and  the  rudiments  of  grammar  well,  but  is  rather 
deficient  in  general  information.  Geography  and  English  historv  are 
also  aught.  Arithmetic  particularly  good"  in  soml  cases.  Indus! 

llraited-  Rlack-board,  maps,  Irish  books,  used  in 

Two  schools  have  been  established  in  the  workhouse  since  mv  first 
'?'s'!t.t°  ".  In  both  the  children  appear  to  be  fairly  taught,  but 

the  boys  have  been  pushed  forward  too  rapidly  in  arithmetic  None 
could  write  numbers  from  dictation.  Mode  of  examining  a class  fair 
training. Sc  loo  s'  Black-boards  and  maps  wanted.  S inSbl 

The  workhouse  is  old  and  bad,  and  the  children  are  not  separated 
from  adult  paupers.  They  go  out  to  school  in  Auckland,  ami  were 
ery  ignorant.  None  knew  what  an  island  is,  or  the  points  of  the 
compass.  Ihey  said  there  were  “ten  ” “ nine  •«  fnnptpnn”  o 
ments.  One  boy  only  could  read  faWy.  ' ’ hacra- 

The  children  here,  all  girls,  go  out  of  the  workhouse  to  school  Tliev 
appeared  tolerably  taught,  but  none  learn  arithmetic  Thev  sow 
and  knit.  Reparation  from  adults  incomplete.  they  sew 

’{X ,c',iIdr.en  g°  °ut  'he  workhouse  to  school.  They  are 
better  Uught  than  in  many  similar  instances,  hut  their  understand 
mgs  are  imperfectly  exercised.  Tims  a bov  said  that  « . 1 If 

iSt.X'Sr1'-’  somo  were  & 

H hours  in  thg  day,”  and  Riat^he^un'r^ta^  we*  “ “h™  are 
j!iuSn^mp",0Wed  "ny  inteIU«enCe'  Reparation  from  SduR 

cal ion^f^pan per^ cldldriMi0''  33a  'chi ldro  rf  o°/  jll>rd Illns  the  edu- 

have  received  out-door  relief  in  six  months.  ^ * aKVS  "°rC  8tated  t0 


»»y  ve?y%norLrrone1,boy°o0n,iy' chlldri.'n’  "er0 

who  arc  able  do  a little  gardenia  "UI"e™t,on:  The 
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No.  of  Children 
learning 
other  Subjects. 

Annual  Expenditure. 

1 

>* 

ti 

i 

o 

5 

"ti 

c 

' «— 
c 
>. 
s 

i 

Vocal  Music,  from  Notes. 

ti 

c 

g 

£ 

u 

Cj 

C 

3 

Salary  of  Master. 

Salnry  of  Mistress. 

Salary  of  Infant 

Salary  of  Assistant 
Teacher  (if  any),  not 
beine  PudM  Teacher* 

REMARKS. 

1 

£.  s. 

£.  s. 

£. 

£.  s. 

l . 

i.  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Tw‘iiiidrnn  l"  thi;'i  s°  t0  the  Ho«ghton  National  School, 

but  the  oldest,  a girl  of  15,  had  not  been  sent  at.  the  time  of  my  visit. 

1 wo  others  had  been  at  school  four  months.  None  could  read,  tell 

tne  number  of  the  Commandments  or  Sacraments,  or  add  6 + 7.  The 

girls  sew  and  knit.  Children  not  separated  from  adult  paupers.  1 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

There  was  only  one  boy  in  this  workhouse  at  the  time  of  mv  visit  1 
about  seven  years  old  He  had  been  at  school  in  the  village  21 
"S'  IfIe  coul<  fead  ®nd  write  a little  ; said  there  were  three  Com- 
Xupaupei.C°U  ”0t  2 + 3>  ChiWren  not  separated  from 

- • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

* 

• 

'eenm'0USa  ^“d-  ChiIdren  sent  out  to  school.  Two  boys  and  a girl 
Preen  « 4"' ' None  knew  the  meaning  of  “quick”  in  Hie 

a Mi  ss.s»*:i°s 

• • 

• 

; 

• 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

'Jr,:6  the  children  are  sent  out  to  school.  Three  girls  only  could  read 
the  Testament  They  answered  general  questions  ill  • were  said 
«nm.  iH  a.rltl,mchc,  but  did  not  know  numeration,  and  failed  to  work 

from  adult  paupers  hl^mple^  tlany^ 

• i • 

• 

: 1 

• 

• 

• 

. 

. 

Stockton  issituated'oTwhat  arfsland^°neThev'V  ^ "'f  ^Unty 

A b°y  - ““  SB  =Sunefe 

b . 
3 . 

1 

• 

• 

20  0 

20  0 

• 

• 

Some  progress  has  been  made  here  since  mv  last  visit  h„t  i 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

• 

• 

• 

* 

=£S&.*rsa  fejpad 

were  under  the  charn  of . ! i?  8 ’ .Yhen  '?  workhouse, 

children.  8 fn  fcmalc  Pal,PCr.  ‘>*8  mother  of  two  bastard 

I 

i. 

1 

* 

‘mZ^dvZ6  ',MCh001  in  S,an,'°PC.  and 
The  boy.  have  no  ind ustilal' training ■ Ui°n- 

N 
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Number  of 
Children 
Writing 

Number  of 

Number  of 
Children 

Number  oi 
Children  Heading 

Children  learning 
Arithmetic. 
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5 
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< y 

“1 

1 

£ 

g 

■q 

a 

c 

o 

•3 

h 

0 
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1 

S 

eS 

» 

S 

.2 

y 

1: 

JFcstmoreland — 

East  Ward,  Kirk* } 
by  Stephen  . ) 
Boys* 
Girls*  • 

July  26.  1818 

• • 

13 

5 

17 

16 

12 

12 

4 

3 

4 

4 

i 

i 

4 

2 

• 

6 

3 

3 

• 

: 

4 

1 

. , 

Infants’  . 

t • 

1 c 

April  14.  1848 
July  25,  1848 

Kendal  . . -j 

Boys’ 

Girls’ 

• 

59 

43 

41 

34 

19 

24 

5 

17 

9 

14 

4 

1 

12 

3 

9 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

2 

• 

Infants’  . 

* * 

Kendal,  Milntliorpe 
Boys’ 
Girls’ 

April  13, 1848 

. 

14 

18 

12 

16 

8 

15 

• 

6 

1 

o 

3 

1 

• 

6 

■ 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Infants’  . 

Westward  . 

Boys’ 

Girls’ 

April  18, 1818 

• 

11 

7 

9 

8 

7 

G 

• 

2 

2 

• 

2 

1 

• 

. 

• 

• 

• 

’i 

• 

• 

Infants’  . 

* * 

• 

Yorkshire,  N.  Riding 

Feb.  29,  1848 

Bainbridge  . 

3 

3 

5 

2 

2 

# 

2 

. 

• 

• 

. 

• 

Hoys’ 

• • 

• 

Girls’ 

• • 

• 

Infants’  . 

* * 

• 

Bedale  . • 

Mar.  1,1848 

Boys’ 
Girls’  . 

. , 

* 

ii 

a 

1*0 

4 

2 

• 

2 

• 

• 

• 

2 

• 

Infants’  . 

•• 

• 

_ : *•  c 

Oct.  19,  1817 

Easingwold  . ' 

Boys’ 
Girls’ 

June  23,  1848 

• 

1G 

12 

15 

10 

8 

4 

G 

6 

G 

4 

i 

• 

• 

10 

7 

• 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

• 

Infants’  . 

• • 

Oct.  14,  1817 

Guisborough  • - 

June  8,  1848 

7 

7 

2 

5 

5 

• 

2 

s 

• 

3 

• 

2 

• 

Boys'  . 
Girls’ 
Infants'  . 

•• 

♦ In  the  workhouse. 
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No.  of  Children 
learning 
oilier  subjects. 

Annual  Expenditure. 

-C 

o. 

£ 

1 

Grammar. 

History  of  England. 

f 

o 

A 

s 

0 
* 
o* 

1 

5c 

s 

o 

> 

Linear  Drawing. 

Salary  of  Master. 

Salary  of  Mistress. 

Salary  of  Iniant 
.Mistress. 

Salary  of  Assistant 
Toucher  (if  any),  not 
being  Pupi  1 Teachers. 

REMARKS. 

£.  t. 

£.  s. 

£. 

£.  s. 

10  0 

All  the  children, both  bovs  and  girls,  receive  instruction  from  a school- 

• 

. 

• 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

, 

mistress  in  the  workhouse.  Several  out-door  pauper  children  also 

attend  the  workhouse  school.  There  is  a gallery  in  the  school-room, 
and  maps.  Some  progress  has  been  made,  but  the  schoolmistress  did 
not  so  examine  a class  as  to  oblige  the  children  to  frame  their  answers 
in  their  own  words.  Improvement,  I think,  may  be  expected  here. 
Workhouse  inadequate.  Classification  imperfect.  No  industrial 
training. 

G 

. 

. 

# 

. 

to  0* 

20  0 

# 

. 

There  are  two  schools  in  this  workhouse,  not  in  an  efficient  state,  but 

19 

• 

• 

. 

• 

• 

. 

• 

. 

some  progress  has  been  made,  more  especially  in  the  girls’  school, 
through  the  efforts,  as  I understood,  of  a teacher  not  now  in  the  work- 
house.  Methods  of  teaching  defective.  Four  boys  only  learn  arith- 
metic. One,  who  was  said  to  have  begun  geometry,  could  not  write 
numbers  from  dictation.  Maps  and  the  Irish  books  are  used.  Seven 
boys  weave  and  wind  bobbins.  The  girls  sew,  and  sometimes  bake. 

• 

. 

. 

. 

. 

2 12 

• 

. 

• 

Milntliorpe  is  a district  workhouse  in  Kendal  Union.  The  children 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

are  taught  by  two  paupers,  and  have  made  little  progress.  Spelling 

' 

* 

• 

bad.  None  could  name  the  Sacraments.  Some  bovs  make  twine. 
Children  not  separated  from  adult  paupers. 

• 

• 

• 

. 

. 

6 0 

• 

. 

• 

Tin's  workhouse  is  near  Penrith.  The  children  are  all  taught  in  the 

' “ 

• 

* 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

same  room  by  an  inmate,  who  has  now  a salary  of  6 1.  Four  could 
read,  but  they  were  generally  ignorant.  Five  write.  One  girl  was 
said  to  be  in  compound  addition,  but  failed  in  an  easy  sum. 

* 

• 

. 

. 

• 

. 

. 

, 

. 

. 

The  children  in  this  workhouse  can  scarccly-be  said  to  receive  anv 

* 

* 

* 

• 

* 

• 

• 

• 

• 

education.  1 hey  are  taught,  it  was  stated,  occasionally  by  a pauper. 
Two  boys  could  read  the  Testament  and  write  their  names.  None 
knew  anything  of  arithmetic.  There  are  no  prayers  in  this  work- 
house-  A boy  nearly  13  acknowledged  that  he  never  prayed.  The 
children  were  very  ignorant. 

• 

« 

• 

• 

• 

. 

• 

. 

• 

• 

Tlie  children  in  Bcdale  workhouse  go  out  to  school.  Two  only  could 

• 

* 

* 

* 

• 

• 

• 

• 

read  tho  Testament.  They  were  extremely  ignorant ; did  not  know 

the  number  of  days  in  a year,  or  what  country  thev  lived  in,  or  the 
Queen  s name.  Two  children  could  write  a little,  and  said  they  could 
do  multiplication,  but  failed  on  trial.  Here,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  material  changes  are  required. 

* 

• 

• 

■ 

• 

. 

30  0 

. 

• 

The  children  here  arc  all  taught  in  the  workhouse  in  one  school-room 

* 

* 

* 

• 

# 

* 

• 

by  a schoolmistress.  They  have  certainly  improved  since  the  last 
inspection,  especially  in  arithmetic,  but  arc  still  not  advanced.  Great 
attention  is  paid  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children.  The 
schoolmistress  bears  an  excellent  character.  The  most  prominent 
defect  of  the  school  is  indistinctness  in  reading.  Industrial  trainimr 
also  defective.  “ 

• 

■ 

• 

• 

• 

• 

10  0 

• 

. 

Two  boys  here  go  to  the  Providence  School  in  Guisborough.  the  other 

• 

• 

* 

• 

children  are  taught  by  n schoolmistress  in  the  workhouse.  Some 

t The 

fami 

y of  th 

mtie  improvement  has  been  made  sinco  the  last  inspection,  but  tile 
n0,f' 11  in  a X“y  low  state.  The  two  boys  at  the  Providence 
deration'  1 , ^7,7ere  P™otne’  b,u'  ™“lJ  not  "rit0  numbers  from 

Uonfram  aduhptpera.  °‘  °f  8U8ar  Rl  lb’  No  8eP“ta‘ 

o schoolmaster  is  maintained  in  the  workhouse. 

N 2 
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No.  of  Children 
learning 
other  Subjects. 
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UEMARKS. 
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£.  s. 


' 


10  0 


£.  s. 


At  the  date  of  inspection  there  were  boys  only  in  Helmsley  workhouse, 
lliey  go  out  to  school.  One  boy  was  of  weak  intellect,  but  in  point 
ot  ignorance  all  were  nearly  alike.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  put  a 
question  of  any  kind  which  a single  boy  could  answer.  Two  boys 
read  the  Testament.  J 

K i rkby-M oorsi  de  was  a district  workhouse  in  Helmsley  Union  at  the 
date  of  inspection.  The  Union  has  since  been  divided.  I found 
girls  only  m the  workhouse  who  go  out  to  school.  None  could  read 
One  girl  repeated  the  Creed,  and  then  said  that  our  Saviour  “ was 
stoned.  To  the  question,  How  many  Commandments  are  there? 

wered,  “six.”  The  Queen’s  name  was  said  to  ho  “ Anna.*’ 


it  was  answered,  “six.”  The  Queen’s  name  was  said  to  be  ' 

Uoth  workhouses  are  of  an  inferior  description. 

The  children  in  Leyburn  workhouse  go  out  to  school.  They  were  all 
under  seven  years  of  age,  and  the  eldest  had  only  been  at  school 
three  months.  None  could  read,  or  answer  the  question,  Who  made 

rc1ir,seltrdb0yS  g°  t0  !he  British.  and  Foreign  School  in  Malton  ; the 
girls  and  younger  boys  are  instructed  in  the  workhouse  bv  the 
governors  daughter.  Of  the  progress  of  the  boys  I cannot  sneak 
favouraWy.  The  state  of  the  girls  fs  worse.  One  girl  only  could  read 

»ml  , ’!Ament  fa|rly.  The  schoolmistress  could  not  examine  a class 
and  declined  examination  herself.  class, 

I did  not  examine  the  girls  here,  as  they  were  kept  separate  on 
th®  small-pox.  The  boys  go  out  to  school.  Five  could 
read,  rhey  stated  that  they  were  taught  English  history,  geo-ranhv 
and  grammar,  but  on  whatever  subject  tliev  were  examined  thoV 

ouf  ontLvni  Thl  iaV«ion 

| 

TohnVgwXu?i?iCb^Snd  "i°,r|kl'u"Se  arC  sent  out  10  scho°>-  Only 
we^ge’nerallv^  with  .«*•  The 

“ baptism  andour  Christian name  .«»  “>  be 

was  correct  in  simple  subtraction, 
paupers  incomplete. 


»am  to  uo 

, ur  ’"roc  in  arithmetic  one  only 
Separation  of  children  from  adult 


of  antlimetic.  IIe  multiplied  7s.  4d.X13  com»Uy.  k anytbm« 
Here 


stokesley  workhous".'0  Three  “h°U1re^^ 
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learning 
other  Subjects. 
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21 


£.s. 


25  0 


40  0 


£.  s. 
12  0 


20  0 


10  0 


£. 


£.  s. 


There  is  no  very  material  improvement  here,  but  two  boys  were  in  the 
compound  rules.  None  had  advanced  beyond  the  simple  rules  atthe 
last  inspection.  There  are  two  teachers;  both  are  not  required, 
as  the  attendance  is  small.  No  child  could  name  the  Sacraments, 
or  write  numbers,  or  a sentence  from  dictation,  correctly.  An  island 
was  said  to  be  “ land  at  sea.”  The  boys  learn  tailoring  and  work  in 
the  garden.  The  girls  sew  and  knit.  Maps  have  been  purchased. 
Some  out-door  pauper  children  attend  the  school. 

The  children  here  are  sent  out  to  school.  I observed  no  improvement 
on  a second  visit.  A girl  who  had  been  at  school  two  years  could  not 
read.  Two  girls,  aged  12  and  15  respectively,  who  could  not  read,  or 
repeat  a single  Commandment,  were  kept  from  school  to  do  house- 
work. None  could  work  a sum  in  simple  addition.  The  children 
are  not  separated  from  adult  paupers. 

At  Beverley  the  children  go  out  to  school.  I did  not  find  the  state  of 
education  here  satisfactory.  Five  children  only  out  of  22  could  read 
the  Testament.  They  knew  little,  spelt  ill,  and  could  not  write 
numbers  from  dictation,  although  three  were  nominally  in  proportion. 

The  children  here  are  sent  out  to  school.  The  proportion  of  those  who 
could  read  the  Testament  was  somewhat  larger  than  at  Beverley  ; in 
other  respects  there  was  no  material  difference.  I fear  that  the 
degree  of  education  necessary  to  check  pauperism  is  very  rarely 
reached  in  these  Unions.  A new  workhouse  is  in  building  here. 

A t Driffield  the  children  are  sent  out  to  school.  Here  greater  progress 
had  been  made,  as  14  children  out  of  20  read  the  Testament,  and  four 
wrote  numbers  correctly  from  dictation.  The  arithmetic  was  also 
better,  lliree  boys  were  said  to  be  learning  geography,  but  when 
asked  to  name  the  capital  of  England,  answered  first,  «•  Dublin  ” 
then  “ Great  Britain.”  ’ 

Here  the  children  are  sent  out  to  school.  Nine  out  of  18  could  read 
tile  lestament,  but  did  not  appear  accustomed  to  give  their  minds 
to  what  they  were  about,  and  answered  neither  religious  nor  <mncral 
questions  well.  The  schoolmaster  stated  that  he  had  100  children  to 
teach,  but  had  no  pupil-teachers,  as  he  declined  examination.  No 
industrial  training. 

This  is  a large  school,  where  geography,  grammar,  and  English  his- 
tory are  taught,  and  several  boys  have  made  considerable  progress 
under  nn  intelligent  and  competent  master,  whom  1 have  examined 
Ills  manner  in  giving  a Scripture  lesson  did  not  appear  sufficiently 
reverential.  Arithmetic  fair.  The  girls,  taught  by  the  schoolmaster's 
'*  es?  f^vanced  than  the  boys.  The  muster  proposes  to  teach 
the  elder  girls.  One  boy  learns  tailoring,  another  shoemaking 
Apparatus,  maps,  desks,  black-boards.  g 

Here  the  children  are  instructed  in  the  workhouse  by  a schoolmistress 
L*inSe7Cd  "o  mater!al  clmngo  since  the  last  inspection.  The  school 
is  in  a lowstate.  Five  girls  rend  the  Testament  very  distinctly  but 
none  could  work  a sum  in  simple  addition.  No  boy  Luhl  repeal  the 

ISSrilr“  “ Th°  Scl'00lmistre88  did  examine  a class 

The  workhouse  is  nt  Market  Weigliton.  The  children  . 

school.  Four  boys  read  the  Testament.  Twi  were ^said  to  learn 
geography  and  English  history,  but  I found  them  very  ignorant  One 
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This  workhouse  is  new  and  well-arranged,  and  some  of  the  Guardians 
take  great  interest  in  education.  There  are  two  schools  in  the  work- 
house.  The  boys  are  making  fair  progress,  but  they  have  not  improved 
quite  as  much  as  I had  anticipated.  There  is  a want  of  animation 
and  intelligence,  and  the  reading  is  not  very  good.  The  girls  are  less 
advanced  than  the  boys,  but  they  have  improved  of  late  more  rapidly, 
Two  boys  learn  tailoring,  one  shoemaking,  two  joiner’s  work.  The 
girls  sew,  knit,  wash,  do  housework,  and  make  their  clothes.  I believe 
that  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  religious  instruction  and  moral 
training  of  the  children. 

The  children  here  are  instructed  in  the  workhouse  by  a schoolmistress. 
Some  advance  has  been  made  since  the  lust  inspection,  but  the  school 
is  still  in  a low  state.  None  learn  arithmetic.  None  could  name 
the  capital  of  England.  The  Irish  reading  books  are  used. 

There  are  two  schools  in  York  workhouse.  In  neither  have  the  child- 
ren made  much  progress,  and  the  mode  of  examining  a class  was 
defective  in  both.  Five  boys  were  in  the  compound  rules,  one  of 
whom  could  work  a rule-of-three  sum  readily.  Heading  not  good. 
Girls  very  deficient  in  arithmetic.  Separation  from  adult  paupers  in- 
complete. A new  workhouse  is  about  to  be  built.  The  girls  sew  and 
knit.  Some  boys  tease  cocoa-nut  fibre. 

The  children  here  are  taught  by  the  parish-clerk,  who  comes  to  the 
workhouse  daily  for  three  hours.  School  in  a low  state.  The  children 
learning  arithmetic  all  failed  on  trial.  Girls  taught  to  sew  and  knit 
by  a pauper.  Union  under  Gilbert’s  Act. 

The  children  in  Bradford  workhouse  go  out  to  school.  They  appeared 
taught  too  much  by  rote,  but  the  boys  have  made  some  progress. 
Iliey  learn  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  some  had  begun  geo- 
graphy,  and  read  the  story  of  Caesar’s  invasion  of  Britain.  Out  of 
eight  boys  tried  in  arithmetic  six  failud.  The  girls  were  very  igno- 
rant ; none  learn  arithmetic.  The  two  workhouses  arc  very  inade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  population.  The  number  of  out-door 
pauper  children  was  stated  to  be  5,744. 

Education  in  Idle  workhouse  is  in  a very  low  state.  The  children  <’0 
out  to  school.  None  could  repeat  the  first  Commandment  After 
reading  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  a girl  said  the  other  three 
Gospels  were  written  by  “ Shadrach,  Mcslmch,  and  Abednego.”  An 
island  was  said  to  be  “ a great  city."  No  arithmetic.  Children  not 
separated  from  adult  paupers. 

This  is  a Union  under  Gilbert’s  Act.  Tlio  children  bad  received  some 
instruction  from  a pauper,  but  had  no  teacher  at  the  date  of  inspec- 
tion. 1 hey  were  extremely  ignorant,  and  not  separated  from  adult 

Gn'ion’ln  184  ^ * ""  P™0"1'  ^ the 

Yewsburv  '%,CC0.n?  vi,it  l,lat  somc,  Pro8reM  had  been  made  at 
Utwsbury.  The  girls  are  now  taught  writing,  and  the  matron's 
daughter  is  schoolmistress  in  the  place  of  a pauper.  The  children 
are,  however,  still  very  ignorant.  The  schoolmistress  did  not  so 
question  them  as  to  oblige  them  to  frame  their  own  answers. 
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Great  attention  lias  been  paid  to  education  in  Doncaster  workhouse, 
aud  the  schools  are  among  the  best  in  my  district.  Many  children 
read  very  fairly.  They  appeared  well  instructed  in  religion.  The 
elder  boys  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  geography,  were  begin- 
ning grammar,  ana  very  expert  at  mental  arithmetic.  Nine  were  in 
fractions.  Penmanship  also  good.  The  girls  are  making  progress, 
but  less  advanced.  Mode  of  questioning  a class  not  sufficiently 
searching.  Spelling  indifferent.  Industrial  training  defective,  but 
the  girls  learn  to  cut  out  work. 

There  are  two  schools  in  this  workhouse.  The  girls  are  better  instructed 
than  the  boys,  and  have  advanced  since  my  first  visit.  They  learn 
geography  and  grammar,  and  seven  wrote  numbers  from  dictation, 
which  the  boys  could  not  do.  Arithmetic  not  good  in  either  school, 
but  the  boys  were  the  most  deficient,  and  all  failed  on  trial.  The 
schoolmaster  appears  indolent.  He  came  into  the  workhouse  as  a 
pauper.  Apparatus : black-boards,  maps,  Irish  reading-books.  There 
is  much  garden-ground  about  the, workhouse  cultivated  by  adult  pau- 
pers. The  girls  sew  and  knit. 

There  is  one  school  in  Goole  workhouse  where  both  boys  and  girls  are 
instructed  by  a schoolmistress.  They  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  in  a 
forward  state,  but  have  decidedly  advanced  in  every  respect  since  my 
first  visit.  They  are,  however,  deficient  in  arithmetic.  Six  learn 
geography. 

There  are  two  schools  in  this  workhouse,  both  in  a low  state.  In  the 
boys’  school  especially  the  understandings  of  the  children  are  very 
imperfectly  exercised,  and  the  master  failed  to  examine  a class  in  an 
intelligent  manner.  The  religious  instruction  is  very  defective.  Not 
a single  boy  in  the  first  class  could  say  what  our  Saviour  did  for 
sinners.  The  master  has  been  a pauper.  The  Irish  reading-books 
and  maps  have  been  procured.  Industrial  training  defective. 

There  are  five  workhouses  in  this  important  and  populous  Union,  all 
of  a very  inferior  description,  and  in  none  are  the  children  separated 
from  adult  paupers.  In  Huddersfield  workhouse  the  teacher  is  a 
pauper,  who  cannot  spell,  and  obviously  incompetent.  Some  Irish 
reading-books  lind  been  purchased  but  not  used.  Two  children  only 
could  read  the  Testament.  None  could  repeat  the  first  Command- 
ment. None  knew  the  Queen's  name,  or  that  of  the  county.  There 
was  only  one  slate  and  one  pencil  in  the  whole  school. 

The  children  in  Almondbury  workhouse  go  out  to  school,  and  have 
made  more  progress  than  at  Huddersfield,  but  have  not  learnt  to 
think,  and  were  generally  in  a low  state.  One  boy  read  the  Testa- 
ment well ; five  children  easy  narrative. 

At  Golcar  the  children  are  sent  out  to  school.  Of  two  girls  present 
one  could  read  the  Testament ; neither  could  write,  Children  igno- 
rant. ° 

At  Ilonley  the  children  are  also  sent  out  to  school.  Two  boys  and 
two  girls  read  the  Testament, 'and  one  boy  secular  books  fluently. 
None  could  explain  trespasses”  in  the  Lord’s  l’rayer,  or  name  the 
bacraments,  or  say  who  wus  our  Saviour’s  mother.  Penmanship  bad. 
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At  Kirkheaton  the  children  also  go  out  to  school.  One  child  only 
could  read  easy  narrative.  None  could  repeat  a single  Command- 
ment, or  tell  the  Queen’s  name,  or  that  of  their  own  county.  None 
wnte  or  cipher.  A great  improvement  might  easily  be  effected 
in  Huddersfield  by  assembling  all  the  children  in'  one  work- 
aPPropriated  to  them  exclusively,  and  appointing  proper 

At  Keighley  workhouse  two  children  go  out  to  school.  Others  are 
taught  in  the  workhouse  by  a deaf  pauper,  who  cannot  write.  None 
could  say  the  first  Commandment,  or  name  the  Sacraments,  although 
°.n® , y ''as  *n.  ^le  ru^e  t^lree»  and  could  read  fluently.  The 
children,  l was  informed,  do  not  say  their  prayers.  They  are  not 
separated  from  adult  paupers. 

The  children  here  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  three  out  of 
six  present  could  read  the  Testament.  They  did  not  know  the 
Commandments.  None  learn  arithmetic.  The  girls  sew  and  knit, 
but  the  boys  have  no  industrial  training.  There  is  no  regular 
teacher  in  either  workhouse.  b 

The  Leeds  children  have  been  recently  removed  from  the  workhouse 
to  the  new  industrial  school,  built  for  400.  There  were  only  106 
children  in  the  workhouse  at  the  date  of  inspection.  The  number  of 
out-door  pauper  children  in  Leeds  exceeds  3,000.  The  boys’  school  is 
efficient;  the  infant  school  in  a low  state  ; the  girls’  school  also  not 
advanced,  but  promising.  The  time  of  the  schoolmistress  is  too  much 
occupied,  and  she  has  no  leisure  for  improvement.  Industrial  train- 
ing at  present  imperfect. 

Tliis  is  a Union  under  Gilbert’s  Act.  In  the  summer,  when  the  work- 
house is  not  crowded,  the  children  receive  instruction  from  a pauper  • 

Quentlv  ’ W ',Cn  •lt  13  f""’  th“>'  rcceive  none-  They  were  conse- 
,Snorant*  One  could  read  imperfectly.  None 

to  be  to  .‘l  T'a  the  Sacraments.  London  was  said 

. S C Pa"P°r  tCaC,’Cr  COuld  not  COI'd»'t 

T'‘0,,:l,j!cl,ren  hore  f?  s(>nt  ««  to  school.  None  could  read  or  write 
and  their  general  ignorance  was  very  great.  A girl  repeated  the 

whose  aon^He  was"**'  °"r  S*Vi°Ur  “ WaS  “ 5”  Leonid  not  say 

Tlie  children  in  Pontefract  workhouse  are  sent  out  to  school.  Thov 
answered  re  igious  questions  and  read  the  Testament  tolerably  but 
were  generally  ignorant,  and  read  secular  books  ill.  Spclli  J’bad 

anT^0'  •nntiouTly7n\l*peCrr’TrgSi  ™v 
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There  are  two  schools  in  Rotherham  workhouse.  The  children  were 
not  advanced  in  either,  but  tho  girls  were  in  a lower  state  than  the 
boys,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  an  answer  to  any  question 
from  them.  A new  schoolmistress  has  been  recently  appointed.  The 
girls  sew  and  knit.  The  boys  have  no  industrial  training. 

This  is  a Union  under  Gilbert’s  Act.  The  children  are  taught  in  the 
workhouse  by  a pauper.  Six  could  read  the  Testament.  The  Creed 
and  some  of  the  Commandments  were  repeated,  but  the  children 
could  scarcely  answer  any  questions.  None  learn  arithmetic.  They 
are  not  separated  from  adult  paupers.  The  school-room  has  a sloping 
roof,  and  measures  28  ft.  X 8 ft.  2 in.  * ® 

The  children  here  go  out  to  school.  With  the  exception  of  one  bov 
six  years  old,  none  had  been  longer,  it  was  stated,  than  a few  weeks  I 
and  they  therefore  be  taken  as  specimens  of 
the  state  of  out-door  pauper  children  in  the  more  remote  rural  dis- 
tricts^ None  could  read  or  write,  name  the  Sacraments,  tell  the 
Queen  s name,  the  number  of  hours  in  a day,  or  of  days  in  a year  A 

der  ?an7ien?ftthTLOr'’;S  ,Prayer  rapidly,  obviously  widTt  u„ 
deretandmg  it.  Temptation  was  said  to  mean,  first,  “ Hell,”  then 
Heaven.  Children  not  separated  from  adult  paupers. 

Eleven  boys  go  to  a subscription  school  in  Selby  ; the  other  children 
are  instructed  by  a schoolmistress  in  the  workhouse.  The  hoys  were 

Idvnnc7?ranp  Tbe  i8-lrls  s.howed  raore  intelligence,  but  were  not 
advanced.  Penmanship  and  arithmetic  not  good.  None  could  write 

fnTninJmm  Tl>e  ^"oolmistressfoiled  to  conduct  a Xs 

m an  intelligent  manner.  Attendance  of  children  irregular  Some 
girlsjiave  been  kept  from  school  for  days  together X do  hou™ 

1le.^Ildre?  hcr°, at  ,t,le  ,late  of  inspection  were  instructed  in  the 
by  a schoolmaster  who  had  been  a pauper,  but  rece"ved  a 

There  aro  two  schools  in  the  workhouse,  which  is  in  a lew  i i , 
situation.  Tlio  boys’  school  has  decidedly  i^roved  since  the  t 
inspection.  Penmanship  good.  Arithmetic  very  fair  m2  , I 
ci.iestioning  not  searching  Veu  boys  learn  ahoemXing,  eight  tallof 
mg.  I he  girls  continuo  in  a low  state,  and  ill-disciplined.  * 

TSom?i',trp  impro^m^n^rvLi^e^ 

“L'can"oKt  SungM.CTlmM  fa 

Tesuments  in  bad  condition.  ClSfdrcn  not  sepLtT^om 'Ld^lt 

house,  whcrconducts i a“da,“l" "at i nt'c^ei^  T 

Roys  have  no  induXttt  fai7  Jrl*  bgoks  '*«’<'■ 

from  adult  paupers  imperfect.  ° " *®w  111111  kn»t.  Separation 
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Yorkshire,  TV.  Riding. 

Wakefield  . . [ 

June  19.  1848 
Dec.  1,  1847 

Bovs’ 

, . 

13 

7 

2 

2 

5 

3 

. 

2 

5 

1 

i 

2 

2 

, 

• 

Girls’  . 
Infants’  . 

20 

9 

5 

3 

4 

1 

3 

1 

Wortley,  Eccles-  ( 

Mar.  10,  1848 

field  . . \ 

Oct.  19,  1848 

Hoys’ 

. . 

. 

7 

f) 

3 

3 

3 

. 

. 

5 

. 

. 

3 

i 

. 

• 

Girls' 
Infants’  . 

15 

13 

7 

6 

5 

6 

3 

Wortley,  Uradfield 

Bovs’  . 

, , 

. 

4 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Girls’ 
Infants’  . 

* * 

• 

8 

* 

• 

• 

• 

* 

* 

* 

• 

• 

• 

* 

• 

Lancashire — 

Ashton-under-  1 

Lyne  . . X 

Bovs’ 

Feb.  17, 1848 
Oct.  20,  1848 

17 

11 

6 

4 

5 

1 

3 

2 

Girls’ 
Infants'  . 

15 

13 

7 

6 

6 

4 

i 

• 

Blackburn  . . ^ 

Jan.  5,  1848 
Nov.  10, 16, 1848 

Bovs’ 

• * 

. 

<J2 

80 

49 

18 

22 

13 

19 

3 

14 

• 

7 

9 

8 

2 

• 

Girls’  . 

. 

80 

05 

51 

14 

n 

• 

18 

• 

11 

• 

9 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Infants’  . 

i 

1 

Bolton  . 

July  18,1848 

2 

n 

i 

I3ovs’ 

54 

40 

13 

13 

7 

4 

19 

6 

2 

3 

• 

Girls’  . 
Infants'  . 

•• 

• 

57 

41 

29 

4 

P 

3 

2 

Bolton,  Turton 

Dec.  8,  1847 
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, , 
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7 
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Nov.  17,  1848 
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[ The  workhouse  here  is  very  inadequate,  consequently,  as  in  many 
o her  instances  the  groat  bulk  of  the  pauper  children  are  relieved 

°f.  ,he  "„?/k,10’Ii;e’  an'!>  11  is  to  be  feared,  receive  little  or  no 
education.  The  children  in  the  workhouse  have  been  hitherto  in- 
structed by  paupers,  occasionally  by  very  improper  persons.  The 
girls  are  now  to  be  sent  out  to  school.  Several  children  could  read 
nl 'e  ‘o^raWy,  bl<t  " ere  generally  ignorant.  Five  learn  arith- 
metic.  No  separation  from  adult  paupers. 

I r“e(l  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  Wortley,  in  March 
I but  did  not  visit  the  school  at  Ecclesdeld  until  October,  when  itTad 
been  opened  about  eight  months.  The  teacher  is  a pauper  bit' ha, 

E^mS? 

?rZ  aduTt  pau°^rsWith  mUC“  intelIi°enCe-  -paraded 

I had  proposed  to  visit  Bradfield  on  the  same  day  with  Ecclesfield  but 
was  not  able  to  do  so.  12  children,  I was  informed/are  there  taull^ 
to  read  by  a pauper.  Both  workhouses  are  in  Wortley  Unkn 


Some  progress  has  been  made  here.  A regular  school  lia,  i,„„„  „.*.i 
lulled  in  the  workhouse  since  mv  first  visit  and  , 1, ' l • , cstab- 

pointed.  On  examination  she  ^ “ ?.°iT.,:itre,“.aP- 


On  nv.mi  „ • V • oiiu  a scnooimistress  ap- 

r,  i r n e3tam,nat,on  she  was  deficient  in  arithmetic  tmt 

s&s  s&isr  “ u 

the  first  inspection.  The  girls’ are  also  better'd  •'“V I'metic  tha n at 
learn  geography.  Both.e^c^ 

high,  and' in‘ven.Tieae«edf0r Th^nde^^^  » «"• 

not  stiflicicntly  exorcised  in  either  school  "w  ,•  cl"ldrcn  ■•'re 

"• uiluSS ~<£8szszix 

I he  children  in  Bolton  workhouse  are  sent  out  to  school  , 

&xaatesi?,s»  7. 

competent  to  teach,  and  had  made  mvl  IcS"’  odiously  in- 
"ot  separated  from  adult  paupers.  SchooBrS^fre**‘  They  were 
would  be  very  desirable  to  »p  r,,p,iat  ™ n,„v,Ty  small.  It 
exclusively,  but  alterations  wfufd  ie  re^imd ^the  but, din  'hi,dren 

The  children  in  this  workhouse  arc  all  instructed  • .. 

I 'j  * "choolmaster,  who  also  acts  as  porter  I cam,  " "i  ®?mo  room 
li«  h<i  Arithmetic  and  spelling  bad  Ti?  Tn  f,lvournhly 

little  Intelligence.  Tlte  Irish  books  aro\tscd  T cl,,ldren  showed 
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Pilkington  is  a district  workhouse  in  Bury  Union,  assigned  to  children 
exclusively,  with  the  exception  of  some  pauper  servants.  The  number 
of  children  lias  increased  since  the  first  inspection,  and  the  school  has, 
I think,  improved.  More  children  read,  write,  cypher,  and  learn 
geography.  Their  understandings  are,  however,"  not  sufficiently 
exercised.  The  schoolmaster  teaclies  all  the  children  in  one  school- 
room, and  is  greatly  in  want  of  assistance.  Another  school-room  and 
a day-room  are  required.  Apparatus:  gallery  without  desks,  maps, 
black-board,  Irish  reading-books.  Some  boys  work  in  the  garden, 
others  as  tailors.  Girls  sew,  &c.  Schoolmaster,  governor  of  the 
workhouse,  intelligent  and  painstaking. 

Caton  is  a Union  under  Gilbert's  Act.  The  children  are  taught  to 
read  only  by  a female  pauper  who  cannot  write.  They  were  very 
ignorant.  They  are  in  school  eight  hours  daily,  chiefly  to  prevent 
them  from  associating  with  adult  p aupers,  as  there  is  no  classification. 
None  could  name  the  seasons  or  the  points  of  the  compass.  The 
most  advanced  boy  did  not  know  the  Commandments. 

I found  no  improvement  in  Chorley  workhouse  on  a second  visit.  The 
children  are  tau.ht  hy  an  incompetent  pauper,  who  hears  a few  of  the 
more  advanced  read  the  Testament,  and  asks  no  questions.  The 
children  evidently  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  what  they 
read  None  could  explain  “ temptation, ” or  “hallowed,"  or  “the 
quick.”  None  knew  tile  Queen’s  name. 

Brindle  is  a district  workhouse  in  Chorley  Union,  where  the  children 
go  nut  to  school.  The  education  they  receive  is  a shade  better  than 
at  Chorley,  but  still  far  from  satisfactory.  None  knew  the  number  of 
the  Gospels.  The  Commandments  were  repeated  imperfectly  No 
girl  could  read. 

This  is  one  of  the  Manchester  Unions.  There  are  two  schools  in  the 
workhouse.  Some  progress  has  been  made,  and  geography  is  now 
taught,  but  the  children  did  not  show  much  intelligence.  The 
teachers,  I think,  are  earnest  and  painstaking,  but  want  leisure  for 
improvement,  industrial  training  defective.  Number  of  out-door 
pauper  children,  1,515. 

There  are  two  small  workhouses  in  this  Union,  about  10  miles  apart. 
I here  is  no  workhouse  school  in  either,  the  children  are  sent  out  to 
be  instructed.  At  Aighion  the  children  learn  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  but  had  not  made  much  progress.  None  succeeded  in 
working  a single  sum  correctly.  No  separation  from  adult  paupers. 

At  Holden  the  children  are  less  advanced  than  at  Aighton.  The  only 
hoy  in  arithmetic  failed  in  simple  addition,  'llie  children  were 
ignorant,  their  understandings  little  exercised,  and  they  are  not  sepa- 
rated from  adult  paupers.  Both  workhouses  arc  of  an  inferior 
description. 

Hie  children  in  this  workhouse  go  to  three  different  schools,  as  I was 
informed,  National,  Dissenting,  and  Roman  Cathode,  in  Kirkham 
where  they  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cypher.  In  arithmetic  none  suc- 
ceeded in  the  simple  rules.  Their  information,  both  on  religious  and 

to s*x '"eLon'l^^fy  7’C"gre,-  • Tl.‘.e  ™mber  of  Gospels  was  said 
to  be  six,  London  ‘in  Lancashire  I he  most  advanced  boy  said 

in  the  world/’  So^Tb^yr,: anf:i;oem^,’;a  *'*’  “ ““  ol*“i 

pmyUion^wffiatev^^ma(leabS^the  Minardi  am  for  the'eduemion^f 
™70C7  "■  nUmbCr’  Rt  th®  dntC  inspection,  was  stated 
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Haslingden  • . . 
Hoys’ 
Girls’  . 
Infants’  . 


Lancaster  . . . 
Hoys’ 
Giils’  . 
Infants’  . 


Leigh,  Lowton  . ■ 

Hoys’ 
Girls’ 
Infants'  . 


Leigh,  Culcheth  . j 

Hoys’ 
Girls’ 
Infants’  . 


Liverpool  . . . . 

Hoys’  . 
Girls 
Infants’  . 


Liverpool,  Kirkdale. 

Boys’ 
Girls'  . . 
Infants'  . 


Number  of 
Children 

Number  of 
Children  Reading 

Number  of 
Children 
Writing 

Number  of 
Children  learning 
Arithmetic. 

Dato 

of 
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For  whom  Accomraoua- 
tion  is  provided. 

Now  in  ordinary  Attend-] 
nnce. 

Present  at  Examination. 

Letters  and 

Monos\  llables. 

Easy  Narratives. 

Holy  Scriptures. 

( 

)n  Slate3 

j On  Paper  from  Copies. 

j Numeration  and 
Notation. 
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JL  C 

E--2 
tr  x 

e ff 

3 *8 

II 

~Z.  c- 
n 

d 

e 

n 

3 

. 

d .2 

si 

o 
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A 

a 

5 
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5-2 
J ~ 
- c 
° z 

v.  .O 

O -4 

3 

From  Copies. 

rrom  lactation 
or  Memory. 

*3 

0 

*d 

1 

d 

u 

w 

tU 

May  10,  1848 

, 

7 

7 

G 

. 

1 

. 

• 

• 

3 

• 

• 

• 

• 

* . 

9 

• 

• 

5 

5 

3 

Apr.  19, 1848 

:<r> 

28 

14 

3 

11 

3 

7 

. 

12 

• 

5 

• 

* 

* 

• 

• 

2S 

20 

12 

i 

7 

i 

12 

• 

8 

5 

Mar.  14,  1848 

July  IT,  1848 

18 

17 

5 

9 

10 

3 

2 

1 

7 

, 

. 

8 

. 

* 

• 

. 

• 

6 

5 

4 

* 

1 

1 

* 

1 

i 

1 

Mar.  14,  1848 

Nov.  13,  1848 

0 

• 

• 

10 

10 

8 

2 

2 

* 

2 

• 

• 

• 

Nov.  9,  10, 

1848. 

309 

158 

107 

40 

41 

11 

50 

5 

30 

5 

• 

48 

3 

3 

235 

103 

83 

16 

20 

4 

25 

. 

14 

9 

4 

18 

4 

* 

* ' 

119 

Feb.  8,0,1848 

Oct.  9,  10,  1 1 

12,  13,  1848. 

r>05 

443 

203 

101 

141 

131 

249 

73 

19G 

114* 

GO 

• 

234 

61 

4 

887 

318 

113 

102 

108 

1U3 

198 

• 

120 

20 

• 

34 

* 

* 

217 

191 

191 

* First  class  not  tried. 
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REMARKS. 


This  is  a small  workhouse,  where  the  separation  of  children  from 
adult  paupers  is  not  attempted.  One  boy  only  could  read.  None 
could  repeat  a single  Commandment,  or  name  the  Sacraments, 
although  one  boy  was  about  17.  None  could  add  ft  -f-7 , or  say  in  what 
county  they  lived.  The  children  go  to  two  schools  out  of  the  work- 
house. 

There  are  two  schools  in  Lancaster  workhouse,  which  is  new,  and  very 
linely  situated.  The  children  learn  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
Four  boys  were  just  beginning  geography.  Heading  fair  in  both 
schools.  General  information  and  arithmetic  indifferent.  Spelling 
not  good.  Mode  of  questioning  not  searching.  Five  boys  learn 
tailoring  and  shoemaking. 

There  are  two  workhouses  in  Leigh  Union.  At  Low  ton  the  teacher 
is  a pauper  boy  about  17,  who  has  evidently  both  ability  and  energy 
of  character,  as  I found  the  school  materially  improved  on  a second 
visit  in  every  respect.  The  children  are  not  yet  advanced,  but  I 
think  there  is  promise  here.  The  teacher  appears  anxious  to  improve 
himself.  No  industrial  training.  Irish  books  used. 

At  Culcheth  the  children  are  chiefly  girls  ; at  Lowton,  boys.  The  girls 
are  not  separated  from  adult  female  paupers.  They  go  to  a school 
near  the  workhouse.  They'  were  extremely  ignorant.  Girls  are 
engaged  here  very  young  to'  wind  silk,  and  also  to  nurse  children. 
I wo  only  could  read.  No  arithmetic. 

rhe  girls'  school-room  in  the  Liverpool  workhouse  is  a double  room, 
with  a wide  opening  in  the  centre.  The  infants  sit  in  a gallery  on 
one  side,  and  the  girls  on  the  other.  One  schoolmistress  attends  to 
girls  and  infants,  and,  I think,  deserves  much  credit  for  what  she  lias 
effected,  as  several  girls  had  made  fair  progress.  222  children  were 
present,  many  more  than  one  teacher  can  instruct.  The  schoolmistress 


a man  of  superior  acquirements,  but  ho  did  not  conduct  a class  well 
•several  boys,  however,  hail  made  fair  progress,  chiefly,  I think,  in 
consequence  of  tlic  unremitting  exertions  and  intelligence  of  the  chap- 
lain, who  nttends  daily  in  the  workhouse  for  several  hours,  and  w hose 
services  are  very  valuable  in  both  schools. 

I found  the  boys’  school  at  Kirkdale  in  an  efficient  state,  and  have 
given  elsewhere  a detailed  account  of  it.  The  state  of  the  infant 
school  and  of  the  girls’  school,  more  especially  of  the  latter,  is  far  less 

satisfactory.  None  of  the  infants  could  read  the  Testament.  They 

are  taught  according  to  the  phonic  method,  but  their  progress  is  slow- 
they  appeared  to  have  little  general  knowledge.  Discipline  not 
vciy  good.  J he  same  master  has  of  lain  superintended  both  the 
infant  school  and  the  girls’  school ; but  this  arrangement,  which  has 
not  proved  beneficial  to  cither,  is  now,  I believe,  altered.  In  the 
girls  school  a fiiir  proportion  of  those  pre-ent  could  read  and  write 
tolerably.,  b„t  they  spelt  ill,  and  were  very  deficient  in  arithmetic 
No  girl  in  the  first  class  could  tell  the  cost  of  8J  lbs.  of  su»ar  at  7,/ 
per  lb  Of  geography  the  girls  knew  but  little.  On  religious  sub' 
instructed an®|''|Crc<!  >’«“">  “"d  appeared  to  have  boon  more” carefully 

out  of  selLl  •'  «,rlS,  S°"  C0  nt  a “me  <l0  household  work,  and  are 

out  ol  school  one  week  in  three. 


t Three  matters. 


+ lluc^  schoolmistresses. 
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Lancashire — 
Manchester,  Swinton 

Boys’ 

Girls’ 
Infants'  . 


Feb.  10,  1848 
Sept.  25,  20, 27, 
28,  29,  1848. 


■100 

2G3 


Manchester,  Work- 
house. 

Boys’ 
Girls’ 
Infants’  . 


Manchester,  Canal 
Street. 

Boys' 
Girls’ 
Infants’  . 


Oct.  31,1848 


207 

169 

165 


59 

54 

133 


144 

104 


Nov.  1,  1848 


Oldham  . . . • [ 


Boys' 
Girls’ 
Infants’  . 


Jan.  28, 1848 
Oct.  6,  1848 


108 

88 


v 

a 
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a « 

at 
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Sa 
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Arithmetic. 


5)  ~ 
C O 

= Z 
Z 


= i 

^ O ^ 
- 


re  .2 


a:- II 
1-2  |1 
I §,isS 

to  O 


144 

43 


105 

131 


80  . 4 

32  4 4 


10* 

1* 


102 

38 


10 


16 


4 1 

4 


60 1 
19 


195 

66 


4 10  3 


18.1 


. * 


I I i 


» All  not  tried  ; 10  boys  were  correct  out  of  49,  and  1 girl  out  of  32. 


Many  were  not  tested. 
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Of  the  infant  school  at  Swinton  I have  given  a separate  account.  The 
girls’  school  is  not  as  efficient  as  might  reasonably  be  anticipated  at 
such  an  establishment  as  Swinton.  There  was  a want  both  of  intelli- 
gence and  of  accuracy  of  information  on  familiar  subjects.  Spelling 
not  good.  Arithmetic  also  indifferent,  not  sufficiently  practical. 
The  girls  might  be  exercised  with  advantage  in  mental" arithmetic. 
The  proportion  of  girls  present  who  could  read  either  the  Testament 
or  easy  narrative  was  large,  about  five  sevenths.  Much  attention  is, 
I believe,  paid  to  the  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  the  children, 
and  the  discipline  is  excellent  in  all  the  schools.  The  girls  sew, 
knit,  cut  out,  wash,  iron,  mangle,  do  housework,  and  occasionally 
assist  in  the  dairy.  The  girls  are  arranged  in  six  classes,  the  boys  in 
seven,  but  each  class  does  not  uniformly  include  the  same  children 
who  are  placed  according  to  their  proficiency,  the  class  vaiying  with 
the  subject  taught.  In  both  schools  there  are  two  divisions,  for  in- 
struction and  for  work.  In  the  boys'  school  a certain  standard  of 
education  has  been  attained  by  many ; and  thus,  though  none  are 
very  advanced,  the  chief  difficulty  has  been  overcome,  and  material 
progress  may  now  be  expected.  "In  arithmetic  the  number  of  bovs 
in  the  higher  rules  was  small,  and  there  was  a want  of  knowledge  of 
principles.  The  sums  set  were  for  the  most  part  correctly  worked. 
Heading  fair.  Penmanship  not  very  good.  Miscellaneous  know- 
ledge not  considerable.  There  is  generally  a want  of  liveliness  and 
animation.  Industrial  training:  tailors’ and  shoemakers’ work  and 
clogging.  As  yet  there  has  been  little  gardening. 

There  are  two  schools  in  the  Manchester  workhouse,  in  both  the 
teachers  are  paupers,  but.  receive  small  salaries.  The  attendance  of 
children  is  large,  and  great  progress  cannot  be  exported  I he  bovs 
had  not  learnt  to  think,  and  their  spelling  and  arithmetic  were  vefv 
indifferent;  but  the  master  had  accomplished  quite  as  much  as  anv 
pauper  teacher  in  my  district.  Three  boys  learn  shoemaking  liv'e 
clogging,  and  two  tailoring.  The  girls'  school  had  been  but  recently 
opened  ; their  ignorance,  therefore,  was  not  the  fault  of  their  teacher 


Master  and 
Mistress. 


riiis  is  a second  workhouse  in  Manchester.  The  teachers,  married 
persons,  had  been  appointed,  ns  I understood,  about  1 1 months  at 
tile  date  of  inspection.  The  schoolmnster  appears  to  be  a man  of 
good  abilities ; he  writes  and  expresses  himself  in  a superior  mnnner 
and  conducted  a da  s with  much  intelligence ; the  schoolmistress  not 
so  well.  There  is  only  one  large  school-room.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren who  had  made  any  progress  was  small ; but,  it  was  stated,  they 
came  into  the  workhouse  grossly  ignorant,  not  more  than  one  in 
twelve  being  able  to  repeat  the  bold's  Prayer.  Many  children  will 
I hope,  be  sent  to  Swinton  from  both  the  Manchester  workhouses’ 
I here  are  7,042  out-door  pauper  children  in  the  Manchester  Union 


30  0 20  0 


The  children  in  this  workhouse  have  hitherto  nil  been  instructed  in 
the  same  room  by  a pauper  schoolmaster.  No  material  imnrove. 
ment  was  apparent  on  a second  visit.  School  in  a low  state  on  both 
occasions,  itegulartenchers  have,  however,  recently  been  appointed 
and  it  is  proposed  to  remove  the  children  to  another  workhouse  where 
they  will  be  separated  from  adult  paupers.  ’ 8 


+ Joint  salaries  of  two  masters  and  two  mistresses,  married  persons. 
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Lancashire — 

Oldham,  North  7 

Oct.  G,  181k 

i 

Moor  . ...  i 

Boys’ 

Girls’ 

• 

. 

1 1 

8 

. 

. 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

* 

• 

• 

• 

14 

3 

• 

• 

. 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• ; 

• 

Infants’  . 

• 

Ormskirk  .... 

Mar.  20,  1848 

1 

Bovs' 

. 

. 

20 

23 

20 

5 

5 

. 

6 

• 

2 

1 

- 

-2 

s 

Girls’ 

. 

• 

20 

17 

12 

5 

5 

. 

• 

• 

6 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• j 

• 

Infants’  . 

Prescot  

Mar.  16,  1848 

8 

2 

Bovs’  . . 

, 

. 

34 

24 

20 

4 

4 

• 

• 

• 

2 

• 

• 

Girls’ 

. 

• 

13 

11 

10 

i 

1 

• 

2 

• 

• 

• 

* 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Infants’  . 

* 

Preston  . . • [ 

J n.  G,  1848 
Nov.  14,  1848 

15 

r- 

Bovs’ 

. 

, 

14  b 

94 

GO 

23 

30 

11 

G 

• 

• 

* 

* 

• 
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• 

' 

118 

76 

C2 

12 

7 

2 
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14 

14 
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Feb.  18, 1818 

dlew.  rlh  ...  3 

Aug.  22,  1848 

Bovs’ 

. 

. 

3 

2 

3 

Girls’ 

• 

• 

0 

3 

2 

• 

i . 

* 

* 

* 

• 

I * 

* 

Infants’  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

* 

• 

• 

* 

* 

Rochdale,  Spot-  ^ 

Feb.  IS,  1848 

land 3 

Bovs’ 

Aug.  22,  1848 

, 

18 

15 

12 

2 

3 

1 

. 

• 

3 

• 

1 2 

1 

• 

; 

1 • 

Girls’ 

0 

• 

7 

7 

5 

1 

1 

1 

• 

* 

Infants'  . 

• 

Rochdale,  Mar  ) 

Fcl).  18,  1848 

land 1 

Bovs' 

Oct.  i),  1848 

. 

3 

3 

. 

2 

1 

i 

• 

i 

• 

i 

• 

• 

• 

j • 

Girls’ 
Infants’  . 

Oct.  0,  1848 

5 

5 

3 

Rochdale,  llol- 1 

lingworth  ...  3 
Bovs’  . 

$ 

0 

5 

2 

3 

3 

• 

• 

• 

2 

• 

• 

1 2 

! • 

• 

Girls’  • . 

• 

• 

3 

3 

i 

Infants’  . 

• 
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• 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

• 

2 

• 

2 

• 

2 

j •' 

• 
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* 

| 
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REMARKS. 


This  is  a district  workhouse  in  Oldham  Union,  which  I visited  on  the 
same  day  with  the  former,  but  did  not  examine  the  children,  who 
were  not  separated  from  adult  paupers  ; 11,  it  was  stated,  then  went 
out  to  school,  but  the  arrangement  was  merely  temporary. 

The  children  in  Ormskirk  workhouse  were  all  instructed  in  one  room, 
by  a schoolmistress,  at  the  date  of  inspection  She  has  since  resigned, 
and  another  teacher  has  been  appointed.  The  children  had  not  made 
much  progress,  but  were  equal  to  the  present  workhouse  average  in 
the  Northern  District.  They  appeared  better  instructed  in  religion 
than  on  other  subjects.  Industrial  training  defective. 


The  children  are  all  tau  r lit  by  a schoolmistress  in  one  room.  School 
in  a very  low  state.  Five  children  only  out  of  30  could  read  the 
testament.  No  secular  reading-books  used.  A Sacrament  was  said 
to  mean  “ the  commission  of  sins  the  sun  to  rise  “ in  the  west;”  a 
journey  to  be  “ walking  up  and  down  the  streets.”  No  child  could 
work  a sum  in  simple  addition.  Teacher  obviously  incompetent.  In- 
dustrial training  : sewing  and  knitting. 

Tiier8.aire  ^irec  sc^100^s  hi  this  workhouse,  and  the  attendance  is  large 
.cn  i teachers  are  all  paupers.  No  material  progress,  I am 
sat  is  tied,  can  be  expected,  as  long  as  persons  ofthis  class  are  permitted 

0 teach.  1 found  no  very  material  change  here  on  a second  visit. 

1 lie  I?ovs  answered  religious  questions  in  a heedless  manner,  and 
without  due  reverence.  Prophecy  was  said  to  be  “ fortune-telling 
the  two  Sacraments,  “ my  duty  towards  God,  and  my  dutv  towards 

;«e,rn^°Ur.’  of  several  boys  fair.  Arithmetic  and  spell 

ginuiuerent.  School  too  large  for  one  teacher.  The  girls  were 
very  ignorant;  none  could  explain  “temptation”  in  the  Lord’s 
l rayer,  or  tell  what  an  island  is,  or  the  number  of  weeks  or  days  in 
and  Unit  ^°*8  "ork  ns  tailor*>  three  as  doggers  : the  girls  sew 

TdcC/crirt1„nVe  in  Roc,,dRle  Union,  all  of  n very  Inferior 

anv  PTh»  ol.!  children  an*  not  separated  from  adult  paupers  in 
. ldroM  ,n.n11  ‘,l?  workllo»ses  go  out  to  school;  but  were 
certainly  best"' °.™M ' \\  I!«1lnK.'|'°rtIi.  where  the  instruction  was 
Sjivinnr^  « n ’ , MaKd,,lu,\  ™ said  to  ho  the  mother  of  our 

° ’ R,e,u  >,<!n!  «»«°".  and  I-evi,"some  ol  hi  i disciples.  Arith- 

A >r.C  ®e.nf!r.n  i:ld'  At  Marland,  none  learn  the  Commandments 
A material  improvement  might  easily  be  elTected  by  assurnine  me 
nor  louse  to  the  children  oxclusivelv,  and  appointing  competent 
teachers.  Number  of  out-door  pauper  children  in  ltochdale,  ]P  (i3. 
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Salford,  Pendleton  j 

lloys’ 
Girls’ 
Infants’ . 


Salford,  Workhouse 
Hoys’ 
Gir's’ 
Infants’ 
Todmorden 

Hoys’ 

Girls’ 

Infants' 

Ulverstone  . . 

BOV9’  . . 

Girls’  . . 

Infants’  . . 


Feb.  Hi,  1818 
May  12,  !8',« 
Oct.  30,  18415 


( I Mar. 

West  Derby  . . . i848. 


Nov.  1,  1848 


Mar.  13,- 1848 


July  21, 1848 


Mar.  17,  21, 


1454 


Hoys’ 
Girls’ 
Infants’  . 


Warrington  . . 
Hoys' 
Gills'  . . 
Infants'  . 

Wigan  . . . • | 

Hoys’ 
Gills’  ' . 
Infants'  . 


60  , 43 
43  34 

• i 4 
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36 
43  38 
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REMARKS. 


The  Salford  pauper  children  are  chielly  at  Pendleton  ; the  adults  ar» 
in  another  workhouse.  The  accommodation  at  Pendleton  is  insuffi- 
cient; the  teachers  have  no  apartments  in  the  building.  There  is 
no  land  attached  to  the  workhouse,  so  that  an  efficient  system  of 
industrial  training  cannot  be  carried  out.  The  school  is  in  a toler- 
able state,  but  the  understandings  of  the  children  are  imperfectly 
exercised,  and  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  their  religious  in 
struction.  Penmanship  of  some  verv  good.  Arithmetic  iudif 
ferent.  Geography  not  taught  at  the  date  of  the  first  inspection. 
Apparatus,  black-boards,  maps,  Irish  reading-books.  Teachers- 
a father  and  daughter,  untrained;  they  did  not  question  classes  in 
a searching  manner.  Four  boys  learn  tailoring,  four  shoemakiim- • 
six  girls  cooking,  baking,  and  cutting  out  linen. 

The  children  in  Salford  workhouse  were  for  the  most  part  verv  young 
One  girl  could  read  the  Testament  and  write  a little.  There’  is  no 
regular  teacher. 

I here  is  no  workhouse  in  Todmorden  Union,  and  no  provision  made 
for  the  education  of  pauper  children.  The  number  of  children 
receiving  out  door  relief  on  the  13th  of  March,  1848,  was  stated  to 

OC  2, .>48. 

In  Ulverstone  workhouse  there  are  two  schools.  The  bovs  learn  geo- 
graphy and  English  history.  Progress  hitherto  not  great,  but  I think 
there  is  promise  of  improvement.  The  children  did  not  answer 
quest mns  intelligently.  Spelling  bad.  Penmanship  fair.  Rooks 
wanted  The  girls  are  less  advanced  than  tile  boys.  They  would  not 
speak  out.  This  is  of  the  better  class  of  workhouses. 

This  Union  indudes  part  of  Liverpool.  There  are  two  large  schools 
in  this  workhouse  ; 94  boys  were  present,  taught  bv  a single  school- 
master and  occasional  monitors.  Some  knowledge  'of  geo'-rauhv  had 
beenaemnred;  very  little  of  history.  Proportion  of^oZ'iiis 

either  J ^ m " cTdu.c,s. 11  <*»»  fairly.  Arithmetic  not  goo.l  in 
e , .r  8c]l0?]-  J ,ie  schoolmistress  is,  1 believe,  an  excellent  person 
and  has  evidently  paid  great  attention  to  the  religious  instruction  of 
th  /{lr]s>  "!’°  "crf  extremely  well  disciplined,  and  generally  intelli- 
gent.  Spelling  bad.  I he  gins  sew,  knit,  and  clean  the  house.  Seven 
boys  learn  shoemaktng.  Some  gardening  might  be  done  here. 

Here  the  children  go  out  to  school,  and  are  not  separated  from  adult 

rnmnnli i iN  ne  out 1.°1’  13  present  could  read  tolerably.  Five  bad 
nominally  learnt  n little  geography  and  English  history,  but  were 
vry  ignorant  01,  both  subjects.  Spelling  tolerable.  Arithmetic 
bad.  Children  generally  in  a low  stato  me 

A new  school-room  w it h n gallery  has  been  built  for  ilm  -l, n i , 
hut  privies  are  placed  at  Hie  fit  oV  the  -.cps  iiVgTi7nwhich 
certainly  ought  to  be  removed  All  the  d.  t.i-  “ " Inch 

one  room,  measuring  23 T«  In!  X II  ft.  7 inlan- m8lrUr'.0(l  jP 
dren  were  present  each  rhihl  *i,llP4,r  ..  • X 8 ft.  7 in. ; >4  clul- 

found  also  many  infants  in  the  school- roomf  y^rto^’  in' 

ss  wifi.  ! ,00";^'  f<7r‘;:iT:;iiic  ,^’r thest? 

that  the  schoolmistress  has  effected  htUe^  Nlno  cl  n 8Ur1pri,lnB 
tolerably,  and  in  other  respects  had  not  t n0  ? 1 *<*ren  onl.v  rcatl 
Of  examining  a class  defective  Geomnliv  t.6  ’V Mode 
reading-books,  Tate's  Arithmetic  “P"y  taught.  Black-board,  Irish 
proved  somewhat  ' ttml  sma11  m''Ps  «*«>■  School  im- 
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Number  of 
Children 

Number  of 
Children  Reading 

Number  of 
Children 
Writing 

Number  of 
Children  learning 
Arithmetic. 
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Lancashire — t 

Wigan,  Ilindley  . (. 

Jan.  11,  1848 
Dec.  5,  1848 

Bovs’ 

, 

• 

22 

18 

15 

3 

3 

. 

• 

. 

2 

• 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Girls’ 

. 

• 

19 

12 

G 

6 

3 

• 

• 

• 

4 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Infants’  . 

. 

Cheshire — 
Altrincham, ICnuts-  \ 

Jan.  25,  18-18 

*ford  . . .3 

Bovs’ 

Nov.  29, 1848 

32 

20 

7 

ii 

9 

2 

5 

14 

. 

5 

i 

c 

. 

. 

Girls’ 

• 

24 

19 

12 

3 

7 

3 

3 

1 

8 

. 

• 

1 

6 

• 

• 

Infants’  . 

* * 

Iioagliton,  Great  . 

Feb.  15,  1848 

Boys’ 
Girls’ 
Infants’  . 

* * 

Chester  . • [ 

Jan.  27,  1848 
Aug.  25,  1848 

l 

2 

Bovs’ 

. 

10 

0 

5 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

7 

• 

2 

• 

• 

Girls' 
Infants’  . 

Cnngleton,  Arclid  < 
Bovs’ 

Felt.  10,  1848 
Aug.  28,  24, 
1848. 

7 

G 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6 

. 

37 

31 

12 

7 

12 

12 

7 

• 

12 

12 

7 

i 

G 

G 

Girls’ 

, . 

• 

30 

24 

9 

7 

11 

8 

10 

* 

9 

* 

* 

8 

• 

• 

Infants'  . 

) 

Jan.  13,  1848 

Macclesfield  . s 

JtllV  14,  1848 
Dec.  0,  1848 

1 

ft 

10 

X 

i 

Boys’ 
Girls’  . 

. 

49 

40 

18 

15 

18 

7 

8 

14 

2 

4 

2 

# , 

• 

02 

07 

43 

9 

11 

5 

14 

\J 

5 

1 

ft 

3 

3 

• 

* 

Infants'  . 

8 

. 

Nanlwicli  . 

Bovs’  • 

Feb. 14, 1848 
Sep.  5,  1848 

35 

29 

17 

5 

• 

7 

1 

10 

i 

4 

Girls' 
Infants'  . 

* * 

23 

22 

20 

3 

1 1 

Norlliwlcli  • -j 

Bovs’  . 
Girls’  . 

Jan.  28,  1848 
Nov.  30,  1848 

26 

13 

17 

2 

* 

44 

31 

40 

23 

18 

11 

18 

9 

12 

G 

3 

2 

• 

• 

8 

• 

• 

Infants'  . 
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Number  of 
Children 

Number  of 
Children  Beading 

Number  of 
Children 
Writing 

Number  of 
Children  learning 
Arithmetic. 
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Cheshire — 

lluncorn 

Mar.  15,  1848 

Bovs’ 

Girls’ 

•• 

Infants’  . 

r 

Dec.  10,  1847 

Stockport  . . < 

Jan.  14,  1848 
Mav,19,  1848 
Nov.  27,  1848 

27 

13 

Bovs’ 

• 

95 

70 

30 

28 

40 

12 

37 

2 

33 

5 

14 

• 

• 

Girls’ 

. 

55 

43 

29 

8 

14 

• 

2 

• 

9 

6 

• 

3 

8 

• 

• 

Infants’  . 

13 

12 

i 

1 

1 

3 

Mar.  22,  1848 

2 

Bovs’ 

w , 

28 

2G 

21 

5 

5 

• 

2 

• 

4 

2 

* 

• 

* 

Girls’  . 

, , 

• 

15 

13 

9 

4 

4 

* 

1 

Infants’  . 

* * 

5 

Derbyshire — 
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• 
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There  is  no  workhouse  in  this  Union,  and  no  provision  for  the  educa 
tion  of  pauper  children. 


There  are  two  schools  in  the  workhouse.  The  hoys  have  manifestly 
improved  since  the  first  inspection  in  every  respect.  The  discipline 
is  excellent.  The  schoolmaster  is  intelligent,  zealous,  and  pains- 
taking, and  particularly  attentive  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
hoys.  Manner  very  pleasing.  lie  requires  assistance,  but  no  boys 
were  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  appointed  pupil-teachers.  Moni- 
torial system.  Gallery,  desks  arranged  in  Hritish  and  Foreign  man- 
ner maps,  black-boards,  Irish  reading-books.  12  boys  learn  tailoring 
Girls  less  advanced  than  the  boys  ; generally  young,  but  making  fair 
progress,  lhey  sew,  knit,  and  do  housework.  Some  wash  with  three 
or  four  female  adults.  School-rooms  good. 

The  Wirral  Union  workhouse  is  at  Clatterbridge.  Tim  children  are 
instructed  by  a schoolmistress  in  one  room.  Several  had  been  kept 
from  school  lor  some  time  to  do  housework.  The  teacher  could  not 
pass  an  examination,  or  conduct  a class.  A Sacrament  was  explained 
by  one  of  the  children  to  mean  “ a child  of  God."  One  child  could 
do  simple  addition.  Children  not  separated  from  adult  paupers.  The 
girls  sew  and  knit.  F F e 

This  is  a small  Union  not  under  the  control  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
Met  alrl"  Staffiordshire,  and  therefore  not  properly  within  mv  dis- 
tnct,  although  included  among  the  Derbyshire  Unions.  Two  children 
nn  y were  in  the  workhouse,  one  of  whom  could  read  and  write 
Both  were  very  ignorant.  They  go  out  to  school.  u write. 

A new  workhouse  has  been  built  here,  and  was  nearly  ready  for  the 
reception  of  the  inmates  at  the  date  of  inspection.  The  children  in 
the  present  workhouse  are  instructed  by  a schonlmi.str  ss,  who  had 
only  been  appointed  three  weeks.  They  were  ignorant,  and  answered 
questions  , heedless  manner.  The  boys  have  no  industrial Tab,- 
ing  , the  girls  sew,  knit,  unci  clean  the  house. 

,nre  t."'°  sc',on,s,  in  workhouse.  The  schoolmaster  was  a 
wu.r! !.  ■"  sorv,lnf'  mt  ls  Partially  disabled  from  work.  The  buys 

were  very  ignorant;  the  girls  still  more  so.  Both  teachers  declined 
examination  for  the  present ; they  failed  to  conduct  e£  sat 
nr.  y.  Apparatus  defective.  I applied  for  black-boards m,  ns 
Irish  books,  und  late’s  Arithmetic.  varus,  maps, 

d'is^nT  t"'°.  SC,’°0ls  'lere-  Tl,°  W»’  school  is  excellent.  Reading 
I ihi  i net,  and  proportion  of  good  readers  large,  more  than  tl,,„  ® 
sevenths.  Penmanship  and  arithmetic  very  good  1 1 ‘ 

a.  her,  intelligent,  earnest  and  laborious.  Pupil-teachers  u,,!il‘ 
Girls  less  advanced  than  the  hoys,  hut  making  lair 
• ng  tn  arithmetic.  Heading  fair.  Geography Li*  u.pi Wress.  except- 
kmf,  and  make  their  dollies  p ■ taught.  Tho  girls  sow, 
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Derbyshire — 

! 

Chapel-en-le  Frith 

May  18,  1818 

. 

Hoys' 

. 

7 

7 

• 

• 

5 

5 

• 

• 

5 

• 

• 

2 

3 

• 1 

4 

Girls’ 

. 

3 

2 

. 

2 

o 

♦ 

2 

• 

1 

• 

1 

• | 

• 

• 

•j 

Infants'  . 

•• 

' 

Chesterfield  . 

May  1,  1848 

Bovs’ 

• 

41 

S3 

17 

G 

IB 

10 

4 

4 

17 

12 

1 

3 

8 

3 

• 

Girls’ 

. 

23 

23 

15 

5 

8 

3 

9 

• 

8 

• 

* 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Infants’  . 

Derby  . 

May  2,  4,  1848 

j 

Bovs' 

• 

33 

35 

14 

4 

17 

n 

12 

1 

10 

3 

• 

8 

4 

2 

. Girls' 

• 

28 

22 

1 

0 

13 

7 

7 

l 

10 

• 

• 

7 

• 

* 

Infants'  . 

• 

5 

5 

• 

• 

* 

' 

• 

* 

• 

• 

Glossop  . 

Mav  K>,  1848 

Bovs' 

• 

17 

15 

9 

6 

5 

4 

• 

0 

• 

• 

5 

• 

• 

Girls’ 

• 

9 

6 

5 

i 

1 

. 

5 

Infants’  . 

' * 

Hay  field 

May  17, 1848 

■ 

Boys' 

• 

16 

13 

13 

• 

• 

4 

• 

6 

• 

* 

• 

• 

• 

Girls’ 

. . 

• 

9 

8 

8 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Infants’  . 

•• 
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May  3,  1848 

1 
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. 

91 

42 
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o 
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1 

i 
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REMARKS. 


The  children  here  are  sent  out  to  school.  They  were  more  advanced 
than  under  similar  circumstances,  but  their  understandings  appeared 
to  have  been  exercised  but  imperfectly.  Arithmetic  not  good, 
separation  from  adult  paupers  imperfect. 

There  are  t\yo  schools  here.  The  boys  appear  to  be  fairly  instructed, 
especially  in  religion.  Reading  and  arithmetic  fair.  Master  intelli- 
gent, but  not  sufficiently  SParoVlincr  in  bio  nnoctmuo  Tho  1 1. 


gent,  but  not  sufficiently  searching  in  his  questions.  The  boys  work 
in  the  garden;  two  learn  shoemaking  and  tailoring.  Girls  less 
advanced  than  the  boys;  do  not  learn  arithmetic;  sew,  knit,  and 


FJ ItltJ  L ‘"°,Scl,'OO  S lr?  tl,,s  workhouse,  both  of  a fair  average  cha- 
not  advanced.  In  arithmetic  the  girls  are  inferior  to  the 
T?/  |lp"ie.8i0°d'  ,lle  teachers  conducted  classes  tolerably 

T|” «“■  *£ 

rile  children  here  are  taught  in  the  workhouse  by  a schoolmaster 
rn.it  anddS  f°Ur  ' T ”eekly  for  two  hours.  They  were  verv  igno’ 
“\h“auST !?",'•  V » confused  and  heedless  manner. 

t‘°"’  Mh;'t  1S  hypocrisy?  they  replied,  “God,"  “their 
‘Mbur  "Sy  ArithmeH*  * lyPocr‘sy-”  The  Sacraments  were  said  to  be 
i Tery  had,  none  succeeded  on  trial  in  an  easy 

imple  multiplication  sum.  The  boys  sometimes  work  in  the  garden 
The  girls  sew.  No  separation  from  adult  paupers.  8 - 

i*  C!‘ild,r?n  here  are  instructed  by  a schoolmistress,  who  lives  near 
.SacramenL,! "Repeat  the  flret  Commi^dmem.  Non^Te^’ arithmetic 

urtfenrite?  h nC  ,*1*0od:.  ReadinS  “"d  penmanship  fair.  Arith- 

garden  and  some  learn  tailoring  and  shoemaking . ThTgirl,  se 
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Report  on  the  Training  of  Pauper  Children,  and  on  the  Schools  of 
Parochial  Unions  throughout  Pales,  and  in  the  Counties  of 
Worcester , Hereford , Salop,  and  Monmouth,  and  in  the  chip 
part  of  the  County  of  Gloucester ; by  Jelinger  C.  S\  mons,  Esq., 
B.A.,  Barrister  at  Law,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
Schools ; —for  the  year  1848. 

February,  1849. 


My  Lords,  _ 

The  education  of  pauper  children  appears  to  have  at- 
tracted comparatively  little  notice  prior  to  the  4 and  5 Wm.  IV., 
c.  76,  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  in  s.  15,  as  among  the  subjects 
to  he  regulated  by  the  orders  of  the  Commissioners.  No  pro- 
vision for  it  is  made  in  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  the  first-name 
obiect  of  which  is  that  of  “ setting  to  work  the  children  of  all 
such,  whose  parents  shall  not  by  the  churchwardens,  and  ovei- 
seers  aforesaid,  be  thought  able  to  keep  and  maintain  then 
children.”  Industrial  discipline  was  the  spirit  of  the  original 
poor  law,  and  it  was  extended  as  we  see  here,  not  only  to  actual 
paupers,  but  to  that  wide  class  within  the  verge,  of  pauperism, 
and  therefore  one  which  would  clearly  embrace  the  childien  oi 
what  are  now  our  out-door  paupers.  This  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  district  schools  ; which  1 shall  have 
to  refer  to  hereafter.  This  had  been  the  spirit  of  the  law  long 
prior  to  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth.  As  early  as  1536  an  Act  was 
passed  for  putting  to  service  “ children  living  m idleness 
and  compelling  “ sturdy  vagabonds  to  work.”  At  what  period 
this  reformatory  discipline  lapsed  into  that  mere  maintenance 
of  pauperism,  from  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Poor  Paw 
Amendment  Act  to  emancipate  industry  and  property,  it  is  I 
difficult  to  determine.  The  apprenticeship  of  the  pauper  youth 
seems  to  have  presented  to  parish  officers  an  escape  from  the 
troublesome  office  of  industrial  training.  This  system  neces- 
sarily afforded  at  best  but  a defective  means  of  lessening  pau-  j 
perism,  which  in  effect  increased  rapidly  under  its  operation. 

If  the  industrial  instruction  and  employment  ol  pauper  j 
children  by  those  charged  with  them  was  thus  early  and  habi- 
tually neglected,  their  education  appears  to  have  been  stilL  ] 
less  cared  for.  I have  failed  to  find  any  legislative  recognition 
of  the  duty  of  educating  all  pauper  children  before  1834  in  the  j 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act. 

The  6 and  7 Geo.  III.,  c.  39f  contains  the  first  mention  in 
any  statute,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain,  of  ecluca-  : 


* la  Ihe 
became  com 
In  177C,  they 


reign  of  Charles  II.,  after  which  the  apprenticeship  of  pauper  children 
muon,  poor-rates  were  estimated  by  Davenant  to  amount  * 

ey  amounted  to  1,530,804/.;  in  1803,  to  no  less  than  5,348,20j/.,  and  m , 


1834,6,317,254/. 

| Repealed  by  the  7 and  8 Viet.  c.  101. 
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tion  in  connexion  with  pauper  children,  and  with  respect  to 
those  only  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  in  the  metropolitan 
parishes.  It  exhibits  (though  defective  in  its  provisions)  so 
good  an  example  of  sound  policy  and  Christian  feeling  on  the 
subject,  that  I may  be  pardoned  for  noticing  its  provisions. 
Its  preamble  declares  that  it  would  “ greatly  tend  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  lives  of  the  infant  parish  poor,  and  be  of  much 
publiclc  utility,”  if  the  parish  officers  were  compelled  by  law  to 
send  such  infant  poor  for  their  “ maintenance  and  education ,” 
away  from  their  workhouses,  to  a “ hospital,”  for  their  treat- 
ment at  a distance  of  not  less  than  three  miles  from  the  town. 
Provision  is  further  made  that,  “ to  guard  against  all  dan- 
gerous consequences  which  may  arise  to  the  said  children  from 
false  parsimony,  negligence,  and  inadvertency,”  five  noblemen, 
gentry,  and  others  of  the  several  parishes  in  London  be 
appointed  as  “ Guardians  of  the  parish  poor  children ,”  whose 
duty  it  was  to  inspect  and  see  to  the  due  execution  of  the 
Act. 

The  successful  experiment  at  Norwood,  and  the  Reports  on 
the  Training  of  Pauper  Children  published  by  the  Poor  Law 
Board  in  1841,  made  the  importance  of  this  subject  in  all  its 
bearings  for  the  first  time  manifest  to  the  public.  “ Education,” 
was  taught  “ to  be  regarded,”  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Kay 
Shuttleworth,  “ as  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  era- 
dicating the  germs  of  pauperism  from  the  rising  generation, 
and  of  securing  in  the  minds  and  in  the  morals  of  the  people 
the  best  protection  for  the  institutions  of  society.” 

To  check  the  recurrence  of  pauperism  by  training  pauper 
children  in  religion  and  industry,  appears  to  be  a policy  as 
well  as  a duty  obviously  beneficial  to  society.  It  is  difficult 
to  account  for  its  almost  total  neglect  up  to  the  period  of  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act. 

The  following  statistics  showing  the  joint  increase  of  pau- 
perism and  crime,  sufficiently  prove  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  the  increasing  need  of  means  thus  calculated  to 
lessen  the  growth  of  these  twin  evils  in  the  rising  generation. 


Number  of  Paupers  relieved,  including  Children,  in  the  following  Years,  with  the 
ratio  per  Cent,  of  Total  Number  to  the  whole  Population  in  England  and  Wales. 


Years. 

Total  Number 
of  Paupers. 

Ratio  per 
Cent,  to 
Population. 

Number  of  Persons 
Committed  for 
Trial  for  Thefts* 

Amount  of  Poor 
Rate  Collected. 

1845 

1,470,970 

8-8 

20,977 

£. 

0,791,000 

1846 

1,332,089 

7-9 

21,542 

0,800,023 

1847 

1,721,350 

10-1 

25,303 

0,904,825 

1848 

1,870,541 

10-3 

2G,082 

7,817,430 

p 2 


* Offences  against  property  of  all  classes. 
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Fluctuations  in  trade,  and  the  sudden  suspension  of  employ- 
ment, especially  on  railways,  together  with  an  immigration  of 
the  Irish  poor,  have  been,  in  some  measure,  proximate  causes 
of  the  recent  growth  of  pauperism  among  us.  But  these  are 
casualties  to  which  English  industry  must  be  often  liable,  and 
from  which  it  has  frequently  suffered.  The  degree  in  which 
they  produce  pauperism  mainly  depends  on  the  provident 
habits  and  fortitude  with  which  our  poorer  classes  generally, 
are  enabled  to  struggle  with  adversities  and  maintain  theii 
independence.  These  are  qualities  which  are  alone  the  lesult 
of  a moral  and  industrial  discipline,  too  little  resembling  that 
which  the  children  even  of  the  independent  poor  have  generally 
received ; whilst  many  of  the  children  of  paupers  have  been 
trained  in  the  opposite  vices.  So  far  from  eradicating  the 
germs  of  pauperism,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  system  puisued 
has,  in  most  cases,  tended  to  strengthen  them.  From  the  best 
information  I can  obtain,  the  system  generally  pursued  until 
lately,  has  been  that  of  allowing  intercourse,  more  or  less  fre- 
quent, between  the  children  and  the  dissolute  inmates  of  the 
workhouse,  or  of  their  friends  out  of  it.  If  this  be  so  nothing 
can  more  surely  tend  to  deprave  their  morals.  In  too  many 
cases  these  effects  are  increased  rather  than  averted  by  an 
education  sufficient  only  to  give  poiver  to  evil  propensities, 
without  any  such  religious  or  moral  training,  as  could  touch 
the  hearts  of  these  poor  children  or  reform  their  conduct.  A 
Vigorous  discipline  in  active  and  useful  industry  might  have 
gone  far  to  counteract  these  evils ; but  unhappily  instead  of 
being  trained  to  labour,  the  majority  have  been  maintained  in 
absolute  and  perfect  idleness.  Thus  corrupt  in  morals,  devoid 
of  the  elements  of  self-control,  Aveak  in  body,  and  inert  m 
mind,  they  were  “ put  out  to  service”  Avith  every  possible  dis- 
qualification for  its  due  performance,  and  Avith  every  possible 
chance  of  future  resort  to  the  poor-rates,  beggary,  or  theft  for 
a livelihood.  With  this  fact  impressed  on  their  minds,  the 
Poor  Laiv  Commissioners  appear  to  have  placed  the  following 
important  Article  prominently  among  their  “ Orders  in  1847, 
(to  Avhich  the  4 and  5 Wm.  IV.,  c.  76,  gives  the  authority  of 
laiv)  and  renders  obligatory  on  Boards  of  Guardians  : — 

Article  114.  “ The  boys  and  girls  who  are  inmates  of  the  Avorkhouse 
shall,  for  three  working  hours,  at  least,  every  day,  be  instructed  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  such  other  instruction  shall  be  imparted  to  them  as  may  fit 
them  for  service,  and  train  them  to  habits  of  usefulness,  industry,  and 

virtue. 57  . i 

The  duties  of  the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  are  set  forth  in 

Article  212,  as  follows  : — 

No.  1.  “To  instruct  the  boys  and  girls  according  to  the  directions 
in  Article  114.” 
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No.  2.  “ To  regulate  the  discipline  and  arrangements  of  the  school, 
and  the  industrial  and  moral  training  of  the  children,  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  Guardians.” 

No.  3.  “ To  accompany  the  children  when  they  quit  the  workhouse 
for  exercise,  or  for  attendance  at  public  worship,  unless  the  Guardians 
shall  otherwise  direct.” 

No.  4.  “ To  keep  the  children  clean  in  their  persons  and  orderly  and 
decorous  in  their  conduct.”* 

No.  5.  “ To  assist  the  master  and  matron  respectively  in  maintaining 
due  subordination  in  the  workhouse.” 

The  office  with  which  I am  charged  by  your  Lordships,  re- 
quires that  I should,  after  an  inspection  of  the  schools  and  an 
examination  of  the  school-teachers,  report  on  the  manner  in 
which  these  obligations  are  fulfilled  in  my  district. t 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  a system  of  education  as  novel 
and  comprehensive  as  that  embodied  in  the  above  cited  order, 
would  at  once  take  root  in  soil  so  little  suited  to  its  fruition. 
Its  very  partial  and  defective  adoption  even  now,  is  amply 
accounted  for  by  the  surrounding  circumstances  necessarily 
untoward  for  the  progress  of  education,  which  attend  its  con- 
junction with  the  administration  of  Poor  Laws,  and  the  economy 
of  workhouses. 

Before  I proceed  to  report  on  each  of  the  points  named  in 
Article  114,  I beg  permission  to  offer  some  account  of  the 
reception  of  my  visits  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  the 
feeling  which  exists  with  regard  to  the  education  of  pauper 
children. 

My  best  acknowledgments  are  due  for  the  friendly  and 
courteous  spirit  in  which  my  inspection  has  been  generally 
received.  In  some  cases  it  has  already  led  to  great  and 
manifest  improvement  in  the  schools ; in  several,  to  some  im- 
provement, and  in  almost  all  instances  I venture  to  hope  that 
some  interest  has  been  excited  on  the  subject  from  which  fruits 
may  be  reasonably  anticipated  at  some  future  period.  In  a 
few  cases  only  my  recommendations  have  failed  to  receive  the 
attention  which  they  have  elsewhere  met  with. 

The  actual  condition  of  the  great  majority  of  pauper 
schools  in  my  district,  can,  however,  alone  be  correctly  de- 
scribed in  dark  colours.  It  must  not  be  concealed  that  progress 
is  for  the  present  to  be  mainly  hoped  for  rather  from  the 
influence  of  individuals  than  from  the  Boards  generally.  I 
believe  that  a majority  of  these  are  opposed  to  the  amount 
of  education  required  by  Article  114,  and  a still  larger  pro- 
portion are  averse  to  that  unreasonably  high  standard  of  attain- 


* This  means  to  see  that  they  are  so  kept. 

■j-  It  contains  95  Unions,  and  extends  over  17  counties.  The  mountainous  dis- 
tricts it  comprises  in  Wales,  and  the  scattered  locality  of  the  workhouses,  must  plead 
my  excuse  for  not  having  visited  all  of  them  twice. 
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ments  for  pauper  children,  which  they  are  misimpressed  with 
a notion  that  the  Government  aims  at  establishing.  I have 
taken  much  trouble  in  endeavouring  to  remove  this  prejudice, 
for  it  materially  impedes  all  efforts  to  improve  the  present  in- 
efficient system  of  education. 

The  existing  prejudice  against  further  education  of  pauper 
children  arises  from  two  distinct  causes ; first,  from  a distrust 
of  its  power  of  conferring  any  benefit ; and  secondly,  from  a 
dislike  to  the  benefit  itself. 

1 . The  first  objection  arises  naturally  in  the  mind  of  those  who 
judge  of  the  benefit  of  education  by  the  results  of  what  they 
hear  called  by  that  name.  I confess  that  I entertain  the  same 
notion  of  those  results.  An  education  radically  defective  in 
its  chief  elements  for  the  most  part  exists  in  the  country,  and  its 
fruits  tend  rather  to  evil  than  to  good.  The  statistics  of 
crime  prove  that  this  half-instructed  class  are  more  vicious 
than  any  other  ; 59  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  those  who 
were  committed  for  trial  last  year  being  able  to  read  and  write 
imperfectly  ; 31  per  cent,  were  quite  ignorant,  and  only  0*28  per 
cent,  had  a superior  education.  Minor  immoralities,  insubor- 
dination, conceit,  disinclination  to  hard  labour,  and  continuous 
industry,  though  they  are  not  necessary  results  of  superficial 
instruction,  are  promoted  by  it.  Practical  experience  in 
country  districts  teaches  the  farmer  to  prefer  the  labourer,  or 
servant  who  cannot  write,  simply  because  he  finds  that  those 
who  can,  oftener  wrong  him,  than  those  who  cannot.  From  this 
frequent  fact  he  draws  a wrong  conclusion.  He  mistakes 
reading  and  writing  for  education,  and  attributes  evils  to  its 
existence  which  are  owing  to  its  absence.  It  is  difficult  to 
convince  him  that  it  is  not  teaching  reading  and  writing  that 
does  the  mischief,  but  teaching  nothing  else.  Reading  and 
writing  and  arithmetic,  to  an  educated  mind,  are  as  limbs  to 
the  body,  or  sails  to  the  ship ; but  they  can  effect,  if  yiven 
alone,  nothing  for  good  conduct.  They  are  mechanical,  not 
moral  elements.  They  can  no  more  make  a good  man,  than 
a crucible  can  make  a chemist,  or  a plough  a ploughman. 

Hence  the  practical  operation  of  the  system,  as  I have  stated, 
not  only  is  hurtful  to  the  future  lives  of  the  children,  but 
results  in  discredit  to  the  cause  and  effects  of  education.  It  is 
believed  to  do  more  harm  than  good  ; and  until  we  are  enabled, 
by  better  systems  and  schools,  to  spread  abroad  among  the 
people  examples  of  the  practical  fruits  of  real  education,  so 
that  men  who  thus  reason  may  have  proofs  of  their  error  before 
their  eyes,  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  wrestle  with  it  effectually. 

The  objection  to  the  education  of  pauper  children  on  account 
of  its  intrinsic  value  to  them,  is  much  the  most  formidable  one 
to  its  progress.  I have  found  in  several  cases,  that  to  convince 
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Guardians  of  the  good  effects  of  the  training  prescribed  by  the 
law,  was  to  confirm  their  hostility  to  it. 

It  is  often  objected  to  the  better  education  of  pauper  children 
that  they  would  be  thereby  raised  in  life  above  those  of  inde- 
pendent  labourers,  and  will  obtain  greater  advantages  than  the 
children  even  of  some  of  the  rate-payers  themselves.  So  that 
the  latter  would  be  compelled  to  pay  for  instruction  for  pauper 
children,  which  they  cannot  afford  for  their  own.  Together 
with  this  objection  it  is  urged  that  an  injurious  competition  with 
independent  labour  will  result  from  the  training  of  pauper 
children  in  skilled  trades  and  agricultural  pursuits.  It  is, 
however,  demonstrable  that  the  rate-payers  will  not  pay  more 
for  the  instruction  we  desire  to  give  to  pauper  children,  but, 
eventually,  less  than  they  pay  already  for  keeping  them  in  idle- 
ness; with  this  essential  difference,' — that  the  industrial  training 
will  enable  these  children  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  whilst 
the  abs?nce  of  it  tends  to  disable  them  from  so  doing,  and  thus 
to  the  recurrence  of  pauperism  and  the  increase  of  its  cost. 

The  interest  of  the  rate-payers  is  therefore  clearly  con- 
cerned in  reducing  pauperism,  by  the  training  and  reforma- 
tion of  pauper  children.  The  objection,  in  fact,  is  valid  only 
against  leaving  matters  as  they  are,  and  against  affording  no 
better  instruction  to  a class  of  children  whose  ignorance  and 
inability  to  earn  their  own  livelihood  is  really  an  injury  to,  and 
tax  upon,  the  ratepayers.  The  independent  labourers  are 
also  interested  in  the  diminution  of  these  taxes  on  industry  and 
property , for  the  more  these  are  burdened  with  poor-rates, 
the  smaller  is  the  fund  for  the  payment  of  independent  labour ; 
and  it  is  generally  the  fact  that  when  poor-rates  are  highest, 
wages  are  lowest.  With  pauperism,  crime  and  thefts  also 
increase  ; these  also  create  expenses  and  losses,  and  aggravate 
the  same  evil  by  which  independent  industry  is  sure  to  suffer. 

If  it  were  proposed  to  maintain  a certain  amount  of  farm- 
labourers  or  other  workmen  in  idleness  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest,  in  order  that  they  might  not  compete  for  employment 
with  those  already  employed,  the  fallacy  of  such  a scheme  and 
its  injury  to  industry  would  be  palpable.  Now  the  objection 
to  the  training  of  pauper  children  for  fear  of  the  same  com- 
petition is  just  as  fallacious,  and  on  precisely  the  same  ground. 
Such  a course  would  tend  directly  to  the  impoverishment  of 
the  country,  just  as  an  increase  of  skilled  labour  tends  to  enrich 
it  by  augmenting  the  productions  and  commodities  whether  of 
soil  or  skill,  which  alone  constitute  its  wealth. 

2.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  it  is  desired  to  give  any  better 
instruction  to  pauper  children  than  that  which  those  of  inde- 
dependent labourers  ought  to  receive,  which  many  are  receiving, 
and  which  great  efforts  and  large  public  grants  are  made  to 
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secure  them.  If  the  children  of  independent  labourers  do 
not  get  their  due,  that  fact  is  a reason  for  giving  it  to  them ; 
but  can  be  none  for  withholding  from  pauper  children  what  is 
due  to  them.  The  instruction  of  the  former  cannot  be  fur- 
thered by  the  ignorance  of  the  latter  ; nor  will  independent 
labourers’  children  be  benefited  by  the  ignorance  of  pauper 
children  in  any  other  respect.  On  the  contrary,  the  instruction 
given  to  the  latter  might  in  some  places  be  a wholesome 
stimulus  to  the  improvement  of  that  given  to  those  in  a higher 
grade  of  life. 

3.  Pauper  children  do  not  fall  within  the  class  to  whom  pauper 
treatment  is  due.  That  treatment  is  adapted  to  a state  of  desti- 
tution, caused  chiefly  by  improvidence  or  crime ; it  is  applied 
disagreeably  to  the  adult  pauper  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
the  relief  afforded  from  becoming  a premium  to  pauperism  at 
the  expense  of  industry.  This  just  principle  does  not  extend 
to  children.  This  view  is  partly  upheld  in  the  following  extract 
from  a letter  from  the  Poor  Law  Board  addressed  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the Union, Worcestershire,  dated  26th  July,  1848 : — 

The  object  of  the  policy  which  prescribes  that  the  condition  of 
paupers  in  the  workhouse  should  not  be  rendered  more  eligible  than 
that  of  the  poor  who  support  themselves  by  their  own  labour,  is  to 
diminish  pauperism  by  promoting  habits  of  industry  and  prudence,  and 
by  discouraging  a reliance  upon  eleemosynary  relief.  This  object 
would  not  be  answered  by  lowering  the  education  of  children  in  a 
workhouse  below  the  standard  of  that  which  is  ordinarily  given  by  the 
industrious  poor  to  their  own  children.  Many  would  not  improbably 
become  voluntarily  paupers,  if  they  thought  they  would  not  diminish 
their  own  comforts  by  ceasing  to  trust  to  their  own  resources  ; but  few 
indeed  would  be  induced  to  become  paupers  in  the  hope  of  procuring 
for  their  children  such  an  education  as  the  law  provides  for  boys  and 
girls  in  a workhouse  school.  The  children  of  parents  reduced  to  desti- 
tution by  improvidence  or  crime  are  not  themselves  to  blame  for  their 
unfortunate  position.  Placed  in  a workhouse,  they  are  subject  to 
many  disadvantages  which  it  requires  the  aid  of  a careful  education  to 
counteract.  They  have  not,  like  the  children  of  working-men  out  of 
doors,  a practical  training  in  the  pursuits  of  industry.  They  have  less 
free  play  of  the  faculties  and  affections,  less  knowledge  of  natural 
objects,  and  less  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  character 
and  ways  of  mankind.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  generally  said 
to  be  without  the  stimulus  arising  from  good  example,  and  to  be  more 
subject  to  demoralizing  and  degrading  associations.  In  order  to  give 
the  child  in  a workhouse  the  best  chance  of  becoming  an  independent 
and  useful  member  of  society,  the  great  distance  which  separates  his 
condition  from  that  of  a self-supporting  labourer’s  child  must  be 
diminished  by  education.  The  Guardians  will  find  that  obedience  to 
the  law  on  this  matter  will  be  a wise  economy  in  the  end,  for  the  well- 
trained  child  will  be  more  unwilling  to  re-enter  the  workhouse  which 
he  has  once  quitted,  and  more  able  to  provide  for  himself  out  of  it. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  justify  the  regulation  laid  down 
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in  Article  114;  but  there  are  other  reasons  of  great  weight  upon  which 
the  regulation  may  also  be  vindicated.  The  Guardians  are  for  some 
purposes  placed  in  loco  parentis  to  the  children.  Many  of  them 
orphans  and  deserted,  who  are  inmates  of  the  workhouse ; and  they 
would  ill  fulfil  the  duties  of  guardianship  if  they  were  voluntarily  to 
leave  these  children  exposed  to  the  evils,  moral  as  well  as  physical, 
which  experience  proves  to  result  from  a defective  education  united 
with  early  habits  of  pauperism. 

***** 

(Signed)  Ebrington,  Secretary. 

The  reformation  of  pauper  children  by  religious  and  industrial 
training,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  highest  provinces  of  education. 
Confirmation  of  this  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  in  many 
Unions  the  same  family  names  of  paupers  continue  for  a century 
in  the  rate-books.  Pauperism  is  an  hereditary  disease.  There  is 
a pauper  class,  and  hence  the  importance  of  eradicating  the  seeds 
of  it  in  pauper  children.  I am  disposed  to  think  that  this  cannot 
be  effectually  done  within  the  walls  of  a workhouse.  My  reasons 
will  be  more  fitly  given  after  describing  the  present  system. 

I will  now,  therefore,  endeavour  to  describe  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  schools  and  school-teachers,  and  the  attainments 
and  conduct  of  the  children,  as  far  as  I have  been  enabled 
to  ascertain  them,  under  the  following  heads : — 

I.  Schoolrooms — Apparatus,  and  Organization. 

II.  Classification  and  Discipline  of  Children. 

III.  Conduct  of  Children,  Moral  Training,  Punish- 

ments and  Rewards. 

IV.  Numbers  and  Ages  of  Children. 

V.  School-hours  and  Routine. 

\T.  Attainments  of  Children,  and  Quality  of  Instruc- 
tion given. 

VII.  School  Teachers — their  Qualifications  and  Sala- 
ries. 

VIII  Pupil  Teachers. 

IX.  Industrial  Training. 

X.  District  Schools. 

XI.  General  Remarks. 


I.  Schoolrooms — Apparatus  and  Organization. 

The  schoolrooms  are  on  the  wdiole  very  fair  in  my  district ; 
usually  large  enough  for  the  small  number  of  children  they 
contain,  and  are,  with  few  exceptions,  light  and  airy.  The 
best  are  those  at  Stroud,  North  leach,  and  Stow,  in  Glouces- 
tershire ; Hereford,  Bromyard,  Kington,  and  Ledbury,  in  Here- 
fordshire ; at  Chepstow  and  Pontypool,  in  Monmouthshire  ; at 
Atcliam,  Shrewsbury,  Ellesmere,  Ludlow,  and  Wellington,  in 
Salop;  at  Worcester,  Droitwich,  Martley,  Pershorc,  and  Stour- 
bridge, in  W orccstershire  ; at  Carmarthen,  Llanelly,  New- 
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castle  Emlyn,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Ruthin,  St.  Asaph, 
Wrexham,  Holywell,  Cardiff,  Llanfyllin,  Newtown,  Haver- 
fordwest, Narberth,  Pembroke,  and  Knighton.  The  worst  are 
at  Cheltenham,  Ross,  Weobley,  Newport,  Bridgnorth,  Madeley, 
Drayton,  Kidderminster,  King’s  Norton,  Shipston-on-Stour, 
Aberystwith,  Llandilofawr,  Pwllheli,  Swansea,  &c. 

In  some  of  the  workhouses  there  are  no  schoolrooms.  In  a 
very  few  cases  the  chapel,  and  in  one  or  two  the  Board-room 
serves  the  purpose  of  a schoolroom.  In  some  few  Unions  there 
is  no  school  kept  in  the  house  at  all,  and  the  children,  where 
there  are  any,  are  sent  to  the  Town  or  National-school  during 
the  day,  and  return  to  the  Avorkhouse  in  the  evening.  This 
occurs  at  Dudley,  Leominster,  Tenbury,  Hay,  Corwen,  Aber- 
ayron,  Newcastle  Emlyn,  Neath,  and  Bridgend.  The  mere 
fact  that  industrial  instruction  cannot  be  thus  given,  and  that 
the  children  are  removed  from  the  power  of  inspection,  would 
alone  demonstrate  the  inexpediency  of  this  infraction  of  the 
regulations  of  the  Poor  Law — especially  as  there  are  other 
disadvantages  attending  it,  which  are  clearly  set  forth  in  your 
Lordships’  letter,  dated  4th  July,  1848,  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Inspectors  of  Union  Schools. 

The  apparatus  of  the  schoolrooms  is  very  defective.  There 
is  scarcely  a single  gallery  in  the  whole  of  my  district.  In  fact, 
there  are  scarcely  any  of  the  schoolrooms  which  might  not  be 
divested  of  every  semblance  of  a schoolroom  in  10  or  20  minutes. 
The  school  furniture,  in  five  cases  out  of  six,  consists  exclusively 
of  one  or  two  tables,  a single  writing-desk,  two  or  three  forms, 
one  chair,  a birch  rod,  and  in  most  of  the  schools  a master’s 
desk,  but  this  is  not  unfrequently  omitted,  and  a small  flat 
deal  table  serves  the  purpose.  Black  boards,  ball-frames,  maps, 
&c.,  are  exceptions  occurring  only  in  a few  Unions. 

My  instructions  from  your  Lordships,  and  the  circular  letter 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  elated  March  31st,  1848, 
required  me  to  impress  upon  the  Boards  of  Guardians  that  a 
proper  supply  of  school-furniture,  as  well  as  books  and  appa- 
ratus, would  be  made  a condition  to  the  payment  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Grant  for  the  salary  of  the  school-teachers.  I have 
found,  however,  that  it  would  have  produced  a feeling  gravely 
injurious  to  the  objects  of  the  inspection,  and  detrimental  to  the 
progress  of  improvement  by  means  of  conciliatory  efforts  with 
the  Guardians,  had  the  form  of  injunction  been  substituted  for 
that  of  earnest  recommendations,  which  have  met  with  pretty 
general  concurrence  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians. 

The  books  usually  consisted  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  which 
were  oftener  than  not  those  in  very  small  type  of  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society  ; abridgments  of  the  Sacred  Volumes,  Scrip- 
ture lesson-books,  parables,  and  catechisms,  and  a supply  of 
Mavor’s  exploded  spelling-books,  which  constituted  in  very 
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many  cases  the  only  secular  reading-book  in  use.  There  are,  of 
course,  several  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Where  neither  the 
reading  lcsson-boolcs  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  nor 
the  Irish  National  Society  had  been  purchased  previously  to 
my  first  visit,  I invariably  entered  a note  in  the  Visitors’  Book, 
recommending  their  purchase,  which  has  been,  I believe, 
attended  to  in  all  but  two  instances  throughout  my  district. 
As  my  requirements  are  always  on  a very  limited  scale,  I shall 
hereafter  have  to  recommend  their  being  enforced  ; as  it  is  clearly 
unjust  as  well  as  improper  that  the  school-teachers  should  be 
deprived  of  the  means  and  implements  indispensable  to  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  and  the  furtherance  of  their  own  welfare. 

I have  found  that  maps  have  caused  much  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  rural  Guardians.  I have  nevertheless  succeeded  in 
obtaining  maps  of  Palestine  and  England  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance, without  which  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  give  children 
any  notion  of  the  history  of  the  New  Testament,  or  of  the 
chief  towns,  &c.,  of  England;  of  which  they  are  usually  quite 
ignorant.  The  fact  that  other  children  are  equally  so,  biasses 
the  Guardians  against  such  instruction  to  pauper  children ; 
and  the  result  is  that  where  a prejudice  exists  against  my 
inspection,  the  maps  are  the  chief  if  not  the  only  cause  of  it. 

The  organization  of  the  schools  in  my  district  is  usually 
defective,  and  most  of  them  nearly  resemble  that  of  a dame- 
school.  A certain  number  of  classes  are  formed,  but  they  are 
instructed  with  little  attention  to  method.  In  a majority  of 
cases  the  boys  and  girls  are  in  the  same  room  ; and  are  taught 
together.  I have  not  discouraged  this  arrangement,  for  it  has 
been  found  to  be  productive  of  great  advantages,  where  intro- 
duced under  Mr.  fStow’s  Training  System,  and  1 have  striven  to 
produce  as  near  an  approximation  to  it  as  possible ; being 
satisfied  that  it  is  of  all  others  the  best  adapted  to  the  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  moral  improvement  of  pauper  children. 

In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be 
a schoolmaster,  as  well  as  a schoolmistress,  where  the  number 
of  children  cannot  be  easily  managed  by  the  latter.  Such 
cases  exist  at  Abergavenny,  Bromsgrove,  Gloucester,  Ludlow, 
Knighton,  Market  Drayton,  Kington,  Bromyard,  Chepstow,  Hay, 
and  Monmouth,  in  all  of  which  places,  if  there  be  no  district 
school  established,  there  should  be  industrial  training  by 
means  of  spade-husbandry,  and  a schoolmaster  capable  of 
superintending  it. 

II.  Classification  and  Discipline  of  Children. 

The  deficient  means  which  exist  even  in  the  best  regulated 
workhouses,  for  dissevering  the  children  from  the  corrupting- 
association  of  the  adult  paupers,  constitute  a formidable  impedi- 
ment to  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  the  children.  It 
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is  impossible  to  overstate  this  evil ; it  is  a perpetual  and  active 
source  of  demoralization  ; it  is  irremediable,  as  long  as  the 
children  remain  in  the  workhouses.  Even  where  they  are  kept 
in  separate  rooms  they  continually  overhear  the  noisy  and 
obscene  conversation  of  the  depraved  portion  of  the  adults. 
Usually  both  boys  and  girls  mix  with  the  adults  during  some 
portion  of  the  day,  and  in  some  instances  they  sleep  in  the 
same  rooms  and  inhabit  the  same  day-room.  I have  always 
noted  these  inconveniences  in  the  Visitor's  Book,  in  order  that 
the  Poor  Law  Inspector  might  require  their  removal.  In  many 
cases  the  building;  affording  no  sufficient  means  of  classification, 
this  could  not  be  done,  and  the  children  continue  to  be  depraved 
daily  and  almost  hourly.  In  several  workhouses  the  elder  girls 
nurse  the  illegitimate  children  in  the  women’s  day-room,  where 
the  mothers  have,  of  course,  access  to  them,  and  where  the 
girls  are  exposed  to  conversation  and  even  to  habits  of  the 
vilest  kind.*  It  is  a fact,  frequently  mentioned  to  me  by  masters 
of  workhouses,  that  the  prostitutes  of  the  towns  frequent  the 
workhouse  as  a lying-in  hospital,  and  also  as  a hospital  for  the 
cure  of  diseases  contracted  in  their  course  of  vice ; and  it  is  to 
intercourse  with  such  women  that  the  girls  at  the  precise  age 
when  demoralizing  influences  are  the  most  effective  are  thus 
continually  exposed.  Out  of  13  children  whom  I found  in  one 
workhouse  being  nursed  by  the  girls,  9 were  the  bastard 
children  of  mothers  of  this  class.  It  will  be  observed  that  such 
women  are  not  in  a condition  to  do  hard  work,  and  are  often, 
therefore,  loitering  about  the  rooms  and  yards  where  the 
children  are.  I have  frequently  found  them  together. 

Even  where  these  grosser  abuses  are  prevented,  it  is  found 
to  be  impossible  to  do  so  tvholly.  A certain  portion  of  the 
adults,  generally  all  those  who  are  able-bodied,  do  the  household 
work,  if  females,  and  the  work  of  the  yard  and  garden  if  males  ; 
this  is  also  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  only  work  the  boys  and 
girls  can  be  set  to  do.  Here  again  are  means  of  communication 
and  of  corruption,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obviate  ; for 
the  total  number  of  the  able-bodied  paupers,  old  and  young,  is 
seldom  more  than  enough  to  perform  the  work,  so  that  neither 
can  be  spared,  and  there  are  seldom  means  of  keeping  them 
apart  at  their  work.  I must  exempt  the  masters  of  the 
workhouses  from  imputation  on  this  score.  I have  found  them 
very  sensible  of  the  evil,  and  in  most  cases  anxious  to  see  it 
remedied ; but  they  are  powerless  to  do  it. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  Boards  were  generally 
more  sensible  of  the  obligation  under  which  they  are  placed  by 
law  to  carryout  the  classification  described  in  the  “ Consolidated 


* Since  the  above  was  in  type,  I have  ascertained  that  in  one  Union  five  of  the 
most  intelligent  girls  have  become  prostitutes  owing  to  this  very  practice. 
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Orders,”  and  if  they  have  not  adequate  buildings  for  the 
purpose  they  ought  to  provide  them,  or  avail  themselves  of  the 
option  now  afforded  to  them  of  combining  with  other  Unions  in 
establishing  district  schools,  to  which  the  children  might  be 
sent  and  be  thus  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  corruptions  of  the 
workhouse.  As  matters  now  stand  the  workhouses  are,  in  most 
cases,  nurseries  of  juvenile  vice  and  idleness.  This  is  an  evil 
which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  and  the  interests  of  society  as 
well  as  of  humanity  admit  of  no  excuse  for  doing  so.  It 
appears  also  inexpedient  to  permit  salutary  laws  to  be  violated 
with  impunity. 

The  Unions  of  Bridgnorth  and  Wellington,  in  Shropshire, 
have  set  a most  creditable  example  of  isolating  the  children 
from  the  workhouses,  and  placing  them  in  separate  establish- 
ments, where  they  are  trained  in  spade  husbandry  and  other 
pursuits,  without  fear  of  corruption  from  the  vicious  companion- 
ship of  adults. 

On  the  subject  of  discipline  much  may  be  said.  The  discipline 
enforced  is  usually  that  of  the  rod.  Although  the  following- 
wise  regulations  stand  in  the  Consolidated  Orders,  I do  not  be- 
lieve they  are  generally  observed  : — 

Art.  136. — No  child  under  12  years  of  age  shall  be  punished  by  con- 
finement in  a dark  room,  or  during  the  night. 

Art.  137. — No  corporal  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  on  any  male 
child,  except  by  the  schoolmaster  or  master. 

Art.  138. — No  corporal  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  on  any  female 
child. 

Art.  139. — No  corporal  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  on  any  male 
child,  except  with  a rod  or  other  instrument  such  as  may  have  been  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Guardians  or  the  Visiting  Committee. 

Art.  140. — No  corporal  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  on  any  male 
child  until  two  hours  shall  have  elapsed  from  the  commission  of  the 
offence  for  which  such  punishment  is  inflicted. 

Art.  141. — Whenever  any  male  child  is  punished  by  corporal  correc- 
tion, the  master  and  schoolmaster  shall  (if  possible)  be  both  present. 

Art.  142. — No  male  child  shall  punished  by  flogging  whose  age 
may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  exceed  14  years. 

In  some  cases  the  children  show  symptoms  of  being  harshly 
treated.  In  one  school,  the  boys  were  continually  in  the  habit 
of  running  away,  which  is  unheard  of  in  other  schools  where  the 
treatment  is  probably"  better.  I have  very  insufficient  means 
of  judging  of  the  existence  of  severity,  or  the  reverse  ; the  chil- 
dren are  often  emasculated  by  idleness,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
distinguish  its  effects  on  their  feeble  frames  from  those  of 'pri- 
vation and  harsh  treatment.  As  far,  however,  as  I can  form  an 
opinion,  I do  not  think  that,  in  my  district,  cruelty  or  much 
severity  of  discipline  is  common,  though  I fear  they  do  exist  in 
some  Unions. 
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There  are  few  where  the  discipline  is  ineffective,  and  the 
children  are  uncontrolled.  Where  there  is  a schoolmistress  only, 
the  master  of  the  workhouse  is  the  chief  disciplinarian,  and 
flogs  or  admonishes  as  occasion  seems  to  require. 

The  discipline  is  in  most  cases  less  a system  of  kindly  and 
reformatory  influence — as  it  ought  to  he — than  an  instrument 
of  terror.  Few  teachers  have  the  art  of  winning  obedience  by 
affection ; but  nevertheless,  they  want  the  first  and  highest 
principle  of  their  craft  when  they  are  without  it. 

The  workhouse  children  are,  for  the  most  part,  brought  up 
under  the  old  village  or  dame  school  system  ; and  they  partake 
of  its  modes  of  discipline — sometimes  harsh,  sometimes  lenient 
— generally  one  of  physical,  and  seldom  of  moral  control.  A 
signal  exception  is  that  of  the  QuattFarm  school,  of  the  Bridg- 
north Union,  where  the  boys  are  led  to  obey  through  love 
rather  than  fear. 

It  must  be  taken  into  account  that  one  of  the  main  aids  to 
discipline,  industrial  training,  is  wanting  in  these  schools.  It 
is  tenfold  more  difficult  to  discipline  the  child  who  is  in  bodily 
idleness,  than  him  whose  moral  aptitude  is  developed  by  industry 
and  labour. 

I think  that  as  far  as  mere  school  conduct  is  concerned,  the 
children  are  generally  under  tolerable  control.  My  examinations 
usually  last  for  two  hours,  and  I have  generally  observed  that  the 
children  are  remarkably  quiet,  and  under  the  management  of 
the  teacher.  The  presence  of  a stranger,  attended  usually  by 
the  chaplain,  chairman,  and  others,  must,  however,  be  deemed 
in  some  measure  productive  of  this  effect. 

The  female  teachers  complain  sometimes  of  the  introduction 
of  mere  infants  into  the  school-room,  of  from  two  to  five  years 
of  age.  An  infant-school,  apart  from  that  for  the  older  chil- 
dren, does  not  exist  in  my  district  at  all.  This  attendance  of 
very  young  children  greatly  increases  the  difficulties  the  teachers 
labour  under,  especially  as  regards  the  preservation  of  discipline. 
I believe  that  in  many  workhouses  it  will  be  impossible  to  ob- 
viate this  till  there  are  district  schools,  where  there  will  be 
proper  provision  for  the  management  of  infants.  At  present 
the  schoolmistresses  often  perform  the  functions  of  nurses,  a 
practice  alike  injurious  to  their  efficiency  as  teachers,  and  to  the 
discipline  of  their  schools. 

III.  Conduct  of  Children — Moral  Training  — Rewards 

and  Punishments. 

The  conduct  of  the  children  was  represented  to  me,  in  most 
cases,  as  generally  indifferent.  Their  morals  appear  to  have 
been  depraved,  or  neglected  almost  wholly,  before  they  entered 
the  schools;  and  the  means  are  very  imperfect  of  improving 
them  effectually  when  there,  even  in  the  best  instances. 
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The  prevailing  vices  among  the  children  are  those  of  lying 
and  had  language.  There  are  schools  where  grosser  vices  obtain, 
owing  to  laxer  discipline  and  freer  association  with  the  adult 
paupers.  In  such  instances  it  is  hard  to  say  what  vice  is  absent, 
save  drunkenness,  which  they  have  not  the  means  of  grati- 
fying. 

In  nine-tenths  of  the  schools  and  workhouses  in  my  district 
there  is  no  moral  training  whatever.  It  does  not  enter  into  the 
mind  of  the  teachers,  in  most  instances,  that  any  such  duty  de- 
volves on  them  beyond  the  mere  correction  of  a child  detected 
m lying,  stealing,  or  swearing.  '1  he  art  of  learning  the  cha- 
racter of  each  child,  watching  its  development  in  the  playground 
as  well  as  the  schoolroom,  gaining  its  affections,  as  a lever 
whereby  to  Christianize  its  heart  and  chasten  its  conduct,  in- 
stilling into  its  mind  principles  as  well  as  habits  of  virtue, 
kindness,  and  obedience ; — these  are  means  of  child-training 
of  which  few  teachers  in  pauper  schools  understand  either  the 
importance  or  the  use. 

It  is  a sad  defect  in  the  present  system  of  education  in  these 
schools  that  there  are  few  rewards  for  those  children  even  who 
deserve  them.  In  most  instances  there  are  none  of  any  kind. 
The  same  dull  monotonous  routine  goes  on,  and  the  life  of  the 
child  is  unrelieved  by  any  of  the  green  spots  or  rays  of  light 
that  gladden  the  childhood  of  those  in  almost  every  other  sphere 
of  life.  It  gives  the  child  nothing  to  hope  for  from  good  con- 
duct, little  to  lose  by  ill  conduct.  It  gives  no  reward  to  merit, 
and  no  incentive  to  exertion. 

The  introduction  of  pupil  teachers  would,  in  great  measure, 
remedy  this  evil ; but  so  long  as  the  children  are  kept  in  the 
workhouses,  there  will  be  few  teachers  there  who  will  be  capable 
of  training  pupil  teachers ; and  moreover,  the  Guardians  are 
very  averse  to  maintaining  them  when  appointed. 

I think  that — 1.  A small  sum  should  be  voted  by  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  for  the  purchase  of  prizes  for  the  children  in  each 
school  who  passed  the  best  examination.  2.  That  certificates 
of  good  conduct  written  on  parchment,  so  that  they  might  be 
preserved  through  life,  should  be  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Union,  and  given  only  to  such  children  as  were  eminently  de- 
serving of  it,  on  leaving  the  workhouse.  This  would  be  useful 
to  them  afterwards,  and  assist  their  maintenance  in  independent 
livelihood.  3.  I think,  in  the  next  place,  that  climbing  poles, 
&c.,  and  healthful  games,  such  as  cricket  and  foot-ball,  should 
be  provided  for  the  boys,  and  certain  out-door  recreation  and 
amusement  also  given  in  which  the  girls  may  participate.  By 
means  such  as  these,  we  should  provide  not  only  rewards  anil 
encouragement  for  well-doing,  but  salutary  punishment  for 
those  whose  misconduct  might  deprive  them  of  such  recrea- 
tion. 
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IV.  Ages  and  Numbers  of  Children. 


The  following  tabular  statement  contains  the  ages  and  num- 
bers of  the  children,  and  shows,  to  a certain  extent,  the  duration 
of  their  stay  at  the  schools. 


Number 
of  Boys. 

Number 
per  Cent, 
of  Boys  to 
whole 
Number 
of  Boys. 

Number 
of  Girls. 

Number 
per  Cent, 
of  Girls  to 
Total 
Number  of 
Girls. 

Total 

Numbers. 

Number 
per  Cent, 
of  each 
Class  to 
the  whole 
Numbers 
of  Boys 
and  Girls. 

Total  Number  . 

1,317 

• • 

1,066 

• • 

2,383 

• • 

Above  10  Years  off 
Age  . ...  j 

521 

39-55 

336 

31-52 

857 

35-96 

Admitted  during  lastl 
Twelve  Months  . j 

542 

41-15 

465 

43-62 

1,007 

42-25 

The  very  small  amount  of  children  thus  indicated  in  so  large 
a number  of  Unions,  is  only  to  be  accounted  for — first,  by  the 
fact  that  those  under  seven  years  of  age  are,  in  many  cases,  not 
included  in  this  estimate;  and  in  the  second,  by  the  system 
which  prevails  of  sending  the  older  children  out  to  seivice  as 
soon  as  situations  can  be  found  for  them,  without  reference  to  the 
amount  of  instruction  or  degree  of  fitness  they  have  attained 
for  service.  Thus  little  more  than  a third  of  the  boys  aie  abov  e 
10  years  of  age,  and  only  31  per  cent,  of  the  girls,  who  are  more 
easily  and  at  earlier  ages  placed  out,  as  nurses,  & c.  This  is  a 
serious  drawback  to  the  effective  training,  as  well  as  instruction 
of  the  children.  It  is  difficult  to  convince  Guardians  of  the 
error  of  any  system  which  relieves  them  of  the  immediate  chaige 
of  these  children,  and  disburthens  the  rates  of  their  mainte- 
nance. Nevertheless,  it  is  the  surest  way  of  endangering  then- 
return  to  pauperism  in  after  life  ; and  it  moreover  often  happens 
that  the  female  children,  thus  untrained  in  any  industrious 
pursuit,  are  returned  by  their  employers  to  the  Union.  The 
result  is,  that  the  child  comes  back  discouraged,  and  incurs  a 
permanent  distaste  for  service.  Very  often  it  unfortunately 
happens  that  the  discarded  maid-servant,  unfitted  for  industry, 
and  averse  to  the  confinement  of  a workhouse,  has  resort  to 
prostitution. 

No  correct  estimate  of  the  actualamount  of  juvenile  pauperism 
can  be  formed  from  the  above  statistics  of  pauper  schools  They 
are  quite  deceptive,  if  taken  simply  as  they  stand.  '1  hey  are 
especially  so,  when  the  large  number  of  out-door  pauper  chil- 
dren are  taken  into  account.  My  efforts  to  obtain  some  notion 
of  their  number  have  been  only  partially  successful.  Most  of 
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Lhe  clerks  of  the  Unions  I have  addressed  on  the  subject  have 
been  at  considerable  pains  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  in- 
-Oi mation  I desired,  but  the  number  returned  is  usually  that  of 
the  total  number  relieved  during  the  quarter,  and  which  may 
chance  to  exceed  considerably  the  amount  at  any  one  time 
chargeable,  which  was  the  estimate  I desired.  The  returns 
however  (which  are  given  in  Appendix  B.),  afford  some  approxi- 
mation to  the  relative  numbers ; and  as,  in  estimating  the  pro- 
bable numbers  of  children  included  in  the  scope  of  district 
schools,  this  fact  may  become  one  of  much  importance,  I have 
collated  and  tabularized  the  following  results  : 


Centesimal  Proportions. 

Counties. 

Number 

of 

Unions 
comprised 
in  each 
Estimate. 

Class  of  Childien  Enumerated. 

Numbers 

of 

Children. 

Of  each  Class  to 
the  whole  Num- 
ber of  In-door 
Children  in  each 
Class. 

Of  each  Class  to 
the  whole  Num- 
ber of  Out- door 
Children. 

Of  each  Class  to 
the  whole  Num- 
ber of  Children. 

English  J 
Counties. S 

29*  j 
1 { 
43  i 

In-door  Children  under  7 years 
Ditto  above  7 years 

Out  door  Children  under  7 years 
Ditto  above  7 years 

Total  In-door  Children  . . 

Total  Out-door  Children  . . 

Gross  Total  • . . * 

734 

828 

25 

20 

2,724 

16,202 

18,926 

46-99 

53-00 

55-55 

44-44 

14-39 

85-60 

Welsh  J 
Counties.! 

15  { 

2 { 
23+  J 
1 

In-door  Children  under  7 years 
Ditto  above  7 years 

Out-door  Children  under  7 years 
Ditto  above  7 years 

Total  In-door  Children  . . 

Total  Out-door  Children  • . 

Gross  Total  .... 

369 

366 

380 

571 

843 

12,424 

13,267 

50-20 

49'79 

39-95 

60-04 

• • 

. . 

6-35 

93-64 

English  “j 

and  1 
Welsh  f 

4G  { 

Total  In  door  Children  . . 

Total  Out  door  Children  . . 

3,567 

28,626 

, , 

•• 

11-08 

88-91 

Counties  ,J 

Gross  Total  .... 

32,193 

* In  these  classes  bracketed  together,  the  same  Unions  are  comprised. 

t hour  of  these  Unions  have  no  workhouses,  and  in  them  of  course  the  children  are  all  out-door. 


The  immense  preponderance  of  out-door  children  is  the  most 
important  fact  developed  by  these  returns.  That  so  large  a 
number  as  32,193  of  these  children  should  have  been  included 
in  the  returns  (only  partially  made),  demonstrates  the  existence 
of  a far  larger  class  of  children  especially  in  need  of  moral  and 
industrial  training  at  the  hands  of  the  State,  who  seem  to  be 
wholly  excluded  even  from  the  meagre  provision  afforded  to  the 
handfuls  in  the  workhouses.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  which 
are  the  most  in  need  of  better  care. 

V.  School  Hours  and  Routine. 

The  regulation  in  Article  114,  that  the  children  shall  be  in- 
structed in  book  education  for  three  of  the  working  hours  at 
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least  every  day,  is  very  generally  attended  to.  The  school  hours 
are  usually  from  9 till  12  in  the  morning,  and  from  2 till  half- 
past 4 or  5 in  the  afternoon.  The  morning  is  usually  devoted, 
in  all  tolerably  well-managed  schools,  to  book  instruction,  and 
the  evening  to  needle-work  for  the  girls,  and  to  industrial  em- 
ployment, where  there  is  any,  for  the  boys  ; otherwise,  the  bojs 
are  taught  writing,  but  in  too  many  instances  they  mis-employ 
their  time  in  knitting  stockings  or  plaiting  straw. 

The  exceptions  to  these  rules  are  much  too  frequent.  The 
elder  children  of  both  sexes  are  often  employed  on  the  house- 
hold work,  and  cleaning  shoes,  knives,  and  yards,  long  after 
and  during  morning  school  hours.  Thus  the  elder  childien 
receive  least  instruction  at  the  very  time  when,  in  point  of  age 
and  aptness  to  learn,  they  might  profit  most  by  it. 

In  the  worst-conducted  wrorkhouscs  I am  satisfied  that  theie 
are  no  regular  school  hours  kept.  I have  gone  occasionally  into 
schoolrooms,  and  found  them  entirely  dismantled,  the  childi  en 
at  play  or  work,  and  the  schoolmistress  assisting  the  matron. 

In  some  instances  children  under  15  years  of  age  are  thus 
wholly  debarred  from  school  instruction. 

Such  abuses  are,  I think,  almost  irremediable  under  the  pre- 
sent system.  Inspection  is  well-nigh  powerless  against  it,  foi 
the  opportunities  of  neglecting  school  hours  when  the  master  ox- 
matron  desire  the  services  of  a schoolmistress  or  child  in  the 
house  are  so  ample,  and  the  temptations  and  inducements 
offered  so  much  moi’e  powerful  than  the  half-yearly  admonition 
of  either  School  or  Poor  Law  Inspector,  that  I despair  of  anj 
efficient  reform  in  those  instances  where  the  master  of  the  work- 
house  does  not,  as  a matter  of  duty  and  principle,  see  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  school  regulations.  The  only  effectual  mode 
of  guarding  against  these  evils  is  that  of  disti’ict  schools,  where 
a higher  oilier  of  teachers,  as  well  as  a system  and  establishment 
moulded  exclusively  for  the  children,  would  obviate  the  possi- 
bility of  such  abuses. 
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VI.  Attainments  of  Children  and  Quality  of  Instruction 

GIVEN. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  centesimal  proportion  of  chil- 
dren in  each  branch  of  study  will  convey  to  your  Lordships  a 
notion  of  their  attainments  : — 


Subjects. 

Roys. 

Girls. 

Reading — 

per  Cent. 

per  Cent. 

Letters  and  Monosyllables 

33-25 

45*45 

24-36 

Holy  Scriptures 

46-36 

34-39 

Books  of  general  information 

24-54 

14-15 

Writing — 

Write  on  slales 

32-14 

Write  from  dictation  or  memory . 

18-93 

8-24 

Abstracts  or  composition  . 

•75 

• • 

V\  rite  on  paper 

43-78 

25-96 

Arithmetic — 

In  Numeration  . , 

10-37 

9*46 

In  Simple  Addition 

19-69 

12*18 

In  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division  . . . 

20-00 

13*40 

In  Compound  Rules,  or  can  add  Money  .... 

15-98 

5*15 

In  Proportion  and  Practice 

4-77 

• • 

In  Fractions 

•75 

• • 

Other  Subjects — 

In  Geography  ..  

6-28 

3-74 

In  Grammar 

4-69 

2*24 

Industrial — 

Spade  Husbandry  

11*99 

• • 

Trades 

8-95 

, , 

Needle,  housework,  and  knitting 

4-32 

59-28 

7*31 

If  the  ages  of  the  children  be  taken  into  account,  and  the 
standard  of  attainment  required,  this  result  of  the  examination 
in  each  school,  as  regards  the  boys,  will  not  appear  so  defective 
as  it  seems  at  first  sight.  If  only  46  per  cent,  of  the  boys  are 
able  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
only  39  per  cent,  are  above  10  years  of  age  ; and  I am  inclined 
to  think,  as  far  as  the  mere  fact  of  “ reading  the  Scriptures  ” 
goes,  that  nearly  as  large  a portion  of  the  children  do  so  as  is 
practicable.  I entertain  a strong  and  growing  reluctance  to 
extend  the  practice  of  making  the  Holy  Scriptures  an  ordinary 
reading  book  for  young  children.  I need  hardly  remind  your 
Lordships  that  the  statistics  above  given  are  quite  useless  as 
tests  of  the  amount  of  mental  instruction  actually  imparted  to 
the  children.  As  far  as  my  means  of  judging  extend — and  it 
is  a point  to  which  I have  directed  minute  attention  in  exa-  * 
mining  the  children — not  one  child  out  of  five  has  a moderate 
degree  of  comprehension  of  what  he  or  she  reads  in  the  Scrij>- 
tures.  It  would  be  strange  were  it  otherwise  ; for  not  only  do 
the  age  of  the  children,  and  the  mental  inferiority  both  of  the 

Q 2 
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children  and  the  teachers  in  most  pauper  schools  preclude  any 
other  result,  but  in  at  least  two  cases  out  of  three  the  attempt 
is  not  made  to  convey  to  the  child  the  meaning  of  what  it 
reads.  Explanations  are  not  often  given  ; and  when  given,  in 
so  dull  and  barren  a manner,  that  the  child  scarcely  learns  any- 
thing from  them.  Where  questions  are  asked  to  test  the 
child’s  apprehension,  they  are  usually  put  either  in  such  a way 
that  the  child  reads  the  answer  from  the  book,  or  as  leading 
questions,  in  this  way — “ Was  not  St.  John  a beloved  disciple 
of  our  Lord  ?”  or  “ Did  not  Saul  persecute  the  disciples  of 
Christ?”  The  child  answers,  “Yes.”  The  bye-standers  are 
usually  satisfied  with  the  answer  ; and  the  teacher  proceeds  in 
like  manner.  It  is  not  until  the  child  is  asked  what  is  meant 
by  the  words  ct  persecute,’’  or  “ disciple,”  that  it  is  discovered 
that  he  has  not  the  remotest  conception  of  what  the  question 
meant.  Profound  ignorance  prevails  among  them  as  to  the 
meaning  of  very  many  words  which  are  used  in  the  most  fami- 
liar conversation  among  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  and 
occurring  in  almost  every  line  they  read  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  words  consider,  reflect,  meditate,  conclude,  perceive,  observe, 
persecute,  appease,  velocity,  relieve,  conceive,  vigour,  deliberate,  and 
hosts  of  others  equally  simple,  are  as  utterly  foreign  to  the 
children  who  have  uttered  them  as  if  the  Greek  or  Hebrew 
words  had  been  substituted  for  them.  It  cannot  well  be  other- 
wise : the  English  pauper  children  are  almost  exclusively 
Saxon ; and  inasmuch  as  there  has  been  little  or  no  amalgama- 
tion of  races  since  the  Conquest  in  the  country  districts,  they 
use  exclusively  Anglo-Saxon  words  in  their  fireside  language : 
and  no  pains  are  taken  in  the  school  to  teach  them  those  of 
Gallo-Norman  origin.  I have  several  times  seen  the  Guar- 
dians and  other  by-standers  much  astonished,  after  fairly  testing 
and  satisfying  themselves  of  the  reality  of  the  child’s  ignorance 
of  these  terms.  This  is  of  course  a complete  barrier,  where  it 
exists,  to  the  instruction  of  the  child.  Instead  of  being  edu- 
cated, he  is  merely  mechanically  exercised  in  a verbal  jargon, 
which  imparts  not  the  slightest  benefit  either  to  his  mind  or 
morals. 

I have  striven  to  remedy  this  evil  by  the  introduction  of 
simple  and  elementary  reading-lessons,  both  Scriptural  and 
secular,  which  there  may  be  a better  chance  that  the  children 
may  be  made  to  comprehend,  and  their  minds  be  thus  pre- 
pared for  stronger  food,  and  eventually  for  the  profitable  study 
of  the  whole  word  of  God.  The  great  defect  in  the  instruction 
of  the  poor  children  is,  that  their  education  is  seldom  ele- 
mentary enough ; and  that  the  memory  is  burthened  before 
the  mind  is  informed,  or  the  reason  exercised ; and  this  defect 
is  far  from  being  peculiar  to  pauper  schools. 

I have  also  obtained  black  boards,  and  have  endeavoured 
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to  show  the  teachers  how  useful  they  may  he  made  in  con- 
v eying  notions  of  external  objects  to  the  minds  of  children,  as 
well  as  in  instructing  them  in  ciphering,  spelling,  Sec. 

Notwithstanding  this  unpromising  state  of  mental  culture  in 
most  of  the  schools  under  my  charge,  I venture  to  hope  that 
by  the  introduction  of  sufficiently  elementary  books,  and  by 
rendering  the  salaries  of  the  school  teachers  in  some  measure 
contingent  on  the  degree  in  which  the  children  are  made  to 
comprehend  what  they  read,  I may  be  enabled  to  counteract 
part  of  this  evil,  and  succeed  in  getting  imparted  to  their 
minds  some  amount  of  sound  and  useful  knowledge  essential  to 
their  condition  in  life,  and  which  they  certainly  do  not  possess 
at  present. 

The  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  are,  I am  happy  to 
say,  as  well  understood  by  the  children  in  my  schools  as  any 
other  branch  of  instruction,  which  I attribute  in  a great  degree 
to  the  care  taken  by  the  chaplains  to  give  them  at  least  a 
knowledge  of  the  means  of  salvation.  Unfortunately  there  are 
several  Unions  in  my  district  in  udiich  the  Guardians  refuse  to 
appoint  chaplains,  and  the  children  are  deprived  of  this  benefit. 
In  some  cases  I have  found  Church  of  England  children  well 
instructed  in  the  Church  Catechism,  and  able  to  explain  as 
wrell  as  repeat  it.  These  are,  however,  quite  exceptions  to  the 
prevailing  ignorance  of  its  meaning,  even  by  those  children 
who  repeated  it  the  most  volubly  and  correctly.  The  school 
teachers  are  for  the  most  part  quite  unable  to  explain  it  pro- 
perly : in  fact  only  a minority  understand  it  themselves. 

As  regards  reading,  I think  the  children  are  taught  tolerably 
well-  Spelling  is  the  most  deficient  branch  of  instruction  in 
reading. 

I can  draw  very  little  distinction  between  the  schools  in 
Wales  and  England  : there  are  some  such  as  those  at  St.  Asaph 
which  are  quite  on  a par,  in  every  respect,  as  regards  mental  in- 
struction, with  the  better  class  of  schools  in  theEnglish  counties- 
and  those  which  are  defective  in  Wales  are  not  in  the  least 
more  so  than  the  inferior  schools  in  the  English  part  of  my 
district.  Taking  into  account  the  obvious  disadvantage  op- 
posed to  their  education  by  the  prevalence  amongst  thes'e  chil- 
dren of  the  Welsh  language,  I think  the  deficiencies  on  the 
whole  are  greater  and  more  culpable  in  England  than  in 
Wales. 

The  books  of  general  information  read  in  my  schools  are 
chiefly  those  of  the  Irish  Society.  They  have,  however,  in 
most  schools  only  lately  been  introduced : they  are  read  with 
much  interest  by  the  children,  and  I think  they  tend  to  open 
their  minds,  and  give  them  some  slight  instruction  in  those 
matters  of  every-day  knowledge  of  which  they  are  usually 
wholly  ignorant.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence 
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to  find  children  in  the  first  class  who  have  not  the  slightest 
conception  of  the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  of  the  order  of 
the  months,  of  the  tables  of  weights,  of  the  great  manufacturing, 
mineral,  aid  maritime  districts  of  England  ; who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  veriest  outlines  of  geography,  who  have  no 
definite  notion  of  the  office  of  sovereign,  of  he  rotation  of 
crons,  the  nature  of  diseases,  the  uses  of  metals,  the  reanng 
■ind  descriptions  of  cattle  and  sheep,  or  any  notion  of  the 
causes  of  day  and  night,  or  of  that  purely  practical  information 
useful  to  them  in  their  class  of  life,  of  which  they  seem  to  he 

efforts wdTie  directed  to  the  increase  of  this  last-named 
sort  of  knowledge ; inasmuch  as  I deem  it  very  requisite  foi 
furthering  the  independent  livelihood  of  these  poor  childien  , 
and  also  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  employ  them.  It  is  a 
species  of  knowledge  moreover  which,  so ■ fai  from  be  g 
hinderance  to  spiritual  knowledge,  materially  aids  its  acquisi- 

tl0Widdnggis  upon  the  whole  tolerably  well  taught : when  I 
first  commenced  my  inspection  there  were  two  Unions  in  which 
it  was  deemed  objectionable  to  teach  pauper  children  writing. 

T am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  this  objection  has  been  re- 
moved m both  instances.  In  several  schools  I found  no  w liting- 
desks  provided.  I have  succeeded  m persuading  the  Boaid*  to 
nrnvide  them  in  most  cases. 

1 A fail-  proportion  of  the  children  who  write  at  all,  write 

f“  In  arithmetic  I have  found  the  children  almost  nnivemally 
backward:  there  are  few  things  that  tend  more  to  habits  of 
providence  among  the  poor  than  such  a knowledge  of  accounts 
Is  may  enable  them  to  check  their  score  with  the  shopkeepers, 
and  otherwise  economize  their  humble  finances:  this  is  an 
obvious  means  therefore  of  remedying  the  evil  we  seek  to 
cure  : it  has,  nevertheless,  been  so  grossly  neglcc  ed  that  0 ) 
16  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  and  but  5 per  cent,  ot  the  gn  ls  can 
cast  accounts  or  work  the  simplest  sum  m Compound  Addition. 
There  is  also  a practice,  in  almost  all  the  schools  of  putting 
the  children  through  all  four  of  the  simp  e rules  before  they 
are  taught  Compound  Addition,  which  ,s  very  inexpedient 
Thus  I find  that  though  only  10  per  cent  of  the  boys  can  add 
sums  of  money,  and  only  5 per  cent,  of  the  gnls,  that  _0  ] ci 
cent  of  the  toys  and  13  per  cent  of  die  girls  are  m Simp 

Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division.  ^ovs  who 

rules  scarcely  any  progress  has  been  made  ; and  the  boys 
are  aranced  toy  the  "Rule  of  Three  and  Practice,  arc  found 

nnlv  in  ti  few  of  the  host  schools. 

The  time  of  the  teachers  cannot  be  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment  of  a few  children  in  the  higher  rules  of  arithmetic  with- 
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out  some  amount  of  injustice  to  the  far  larger  number  who  are 
wholly  ignorant  of  Compound  Addition.  The  first  duty  of  the 
teacher  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  extending  as  much  cle- 
mentary  instruction  as  possible  to  every  child  in  the  school, 
this  is  by  no  means  the  usual  system,  they  are  far  too  prone 
to  push  a few  children  on,  in  order  that  they  may  shine  in  an 
examination,  and  buoy  up  the  rest  who  frequently  know  next 
to  nothing.  In  this  way  many  a bad  school  passes  for  a omod 
one.  I cannot  at  present  say  much  for  the  attainments  of  the 
second  and  third  classes  in  most  of  the  schools  in  my  district ; 
but  I have  every  expectation  that  some  salutary  exhibitions  of 
neir  neglected  state,  which  resulted  from  my  examinations 
will  produce  more  fruit  in  these  lower  ranks  for  the  future. 

Geography  and  grammar  are  scarcely  taught  at  all.  Com- 
mercial geography,  as  far  as  a knowledge  of  the  great  towns,  &c. 
m England,  and  the  chief  countries  of  Europe  and  America 
together  with  the  outlines  of  the  Holy  Land,  are,  I think,  all 
that  it  is  right  to  exact  in  these  schools,  and  this  merely  as 
ancillary  to  other  instruction,  and  not  as  a substantive  branch 
ol  education.  The  objection  is  insuperable  to  teaching  this 
class  of  children  the  higher  branches  either  of  geography  or 
grammar ; and  we  should  perhaps  infringe  upon  the  time  for 
industrial  training,  and  exasperate  the  Guardians  by  re- 
quiring what  they  would  deem  a high-flown  education,  wholly 
unsuitable  to  the  condition  of  life  for  which  the  children  are 
destined. 

Though  upon  the  whole  I think  that  the  mental  attainments 
of  the  children  were,  on  my  first  visit,  generally  defective, 
there  was  m almost  all  cases  some  improvement  on  my  second 
visit  which  fully  justifies  the  hope  of  progress  for  the  future 
in  this  branch  of  instruction. 

Some  of  the  schools  in  my  district  are  of  a very  superior 
giacle  to  those  which,  for  the  most  part,  characterize  it.  Though 
none  are  so  nearly  perfect  as  to  leave  no  room  for  manifest 
improvement,  there  are  some  which  deserve  to  be  spoken  of  in 
lg  l terms  of  commendation.  - I may  especially  mention  those 
of  Quatt  (Bridgnorth  Union),  Stroud  (under  the  late  school- 
master), St.  Asaph  (boys),  Cheltenham  (boys),  and  Atcham ; 
while  those  of  Knighton,  Kington,  Wrexham,  Stourbridge, 
Llanfyllin,  Brecknock,  Hereford,  and  some  others  are  of  more 
than  average  efficiency. 

VII.  School  Teachers  : their  Qualifications  and 

Salaries. 

V e have  every  diversity  of  school  teacher  in  my  district 
from  very  nearly  the  best  to  decidedly  the  worst  I haVc  ever 
met  with. 


I have  not  yet  inspected  it  since  the  appointment  of  his  successor. 
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In  the  52  English  Unions  in  my  district  14  have  both  school- 
master and  schoolmistress:  8 have  only  a master,  and  24 
only  a mistress.  There  are  also  those  named  previously  as  being 
without  any  schools  in  the  workhouse  ; and  3 (Evesham,  Koss, 
and  Weobly)  which  have  schools,  but  are  without  school 
teachers  recognized  as  such  ; and  Oswestry,  which  has  schools 
and  school  teachers  but  receives  no  grant,  and  is  not  under 
the  Poor  Law  administration. 

In  the  34  Welsh  Unions  there  are  6 with  both  schoolmastei 
and  schoolmistress ; 7 have  a master  only,  and  1 1 a mistress 
only  There  are  9 which  have  workhouses,  but  no  school 
teachers:  there  are  10  Unions  without  workhouses  or  schools. 

There  are  altogether  34  schoolmasters,  and  57  schoolmis- 
tresses now  in  office  in  my  district.  I have  already  examined 
them  preparatorily  to  their  examination  for  certificates  under 
the  instructions  I have  received  from  your  Lordships ; and 
have  examined  a few  of  them  for  this  year,  and  am  about  to  do  so 
o-enerally  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  certificate  to  which 
they  may  prove  to  be  entitled.  The  certificates  awarded  to  those 
examined  before  the  25th  of  March  during  this  year  will  be  as 
follows : — 


County. 


Name  of  Union. 


Hereford  . 
Salop  . • 


Worcester 


Bromyard 
Atcham  . 
Ellesmere 
Ditto  . 
Ludlow  . 
Quatt  Farm 
Sluffnal  . 
Wellington 
Wcm  . 
Whitchurch 
Ividdermiusti 
Ditto  . • 


Name  of  Teacher. 


Martha  Judkins 
ltobert  llowlandson 
Edward  Jones  . 
Mary  Pay  . ■ 

Lavinia  Moon  . 
Henry  Garland  . 
Anna  M.  Thompson 
John  Davies  . 
Adam  Boulton  . 
Mary  Price  . . 

Henry  Charles  Ellins 
Matilda  Underwood 


Certificate. 


None  awarded  . . . 

Competency,  2nd  class. 
Competency,  3rd  class  . 
Probation,  2nd  class  . 
Competency,  2nd  class. 
Efficiency,  ist  class 
Permission,  1st  class  . 
Probation,  2nd  class  . 
Permission,  3rd  class  • 
Probation,  1st  class  . 
None  awarded  . . • 

Permission,  1st  class  . 


Salary. 
±'.  s.  d. 


36  0 
33  0 
20  0 
28  16 


60 

12 

25 

5 

24 


12  0 0 


It  will  be  desirable  for  the  interests  of  the  children  that  all 
who  fail  to  obtain  probation  certificates  should  be  removed. 
My  reason  for  refraining  from  recommending  that  this  course 
be’  at  once  pursued,  is  the  probable  difficulty  which  might  re- 
sult in  finding  abler  successors  in  a short  time. 

It  is  however  expedient  that  the  public  money  should  be  but 
little  longer  applied  in  remunerating  services  which  can  in  no 
decree  further  the  objects  of  the  grant.  . . „ 

Few  of  the  teachers  who  are  entitled  only  to  permission 
certificates  are  capable  of  giving  any  mental  instruction  to  their 
scholars,  or  seem  to  think  that  it  is  requisite  to  teach  more  than 
the  mechanical  arts  of  reading  and  writing  : it  they  add l to  this 
a little  ciphering  it  seldom  extends  beyond  Compound  Addition, 
and  never  to  the  principle  of  a single  rule,  or  in  tact  to  the 
explanation  of  anything.  Their  answers  to  the  papers  arc  con- 
fined to  one  or  two  of  the  easiest  Scriptural  questions  to  which 
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the  most  meagre  replies  are  given,  consisting  of  three  or  four 
lines,  often  mis-spelt.*  One  or  two  simple  sums  are  generally 
attempted  in  Long  Division  or  Compound  Multiplication,  and 
ai'e  usually  wrongly  worked.  Of  Numeration  they  very  rarely 
have  a notion  ; not  one  out  of  1 0 of  this  class  can  write  ninety 
thousand  and  nine  in  figures.  I have  had  it  written  99,000,9, 
90,909,  9,009,  and  90,000,9.  I find  that  some  of  these 
teachers  are  striving  to  do  their  duty  by  the  children,  are  fail- 
moral  trainers,  and,  if  women,  good  instructors  in  needlework, 
and  otherwise  diligent  and  praiseworthy.  I always  class  them 
for  certificates  of  “ permission,”  if  not  of  “ probation,”  and 
incite  them  to  improvement.  When  they  are  wanting  in  these 
moral  and  industrial  qualifications,  as  well  as  in  educational 
ones,  I respectfully  submit  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the 
children,  and  must  tend  to  discredit  the  certificates  generally, 
were  such  teachers  permitted  to  remain  in  their  offices. 

Teachers  in  workhouses  will  always  labour  under  great  dis- 
advantages. 

In  a majority  of  cases  the  least  competent  teachers  are  pre- 
cisely those  who  are  the  most  open  to  the  temptations  held  out 
to  them  to  perform  menial  and  other  offices  apart  from  their 
proper  functions.  This  is  a very  common  practice.  A school- 
master who  can  write  a decent  hand,  however  incompetent  he 
may  be  as  an  instructor,  is  of  great  use  to  the  master  of  the 
workhouse  in  keeping  the  multifarious  books  which  it  is  his 
duty  to  fill  up.  Occasionally  the  schoolmaster  performs  also 
other  duties.  The  schoolmistresses  are  very  frequently  charged 
with  extraneous  offices,  and  when  they  do  not  assist  the  matron 
in  the  management  of  the  house,  they  often  take  charge  of 
infants  in  the  school-room,  besides  having  to  superintend  the 
entire  needlework  of  the  whole  establishment,  which  is  some- 
times performed  wholly  in  the  school-room  by  the  schoolmistress 
and  the  girls.  This  is  not  uncommonly  the  chief  business  and 
main  occupation  of  the  school.  It  is  very  common  to  find  the 
schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  required  to  assist  in  carving- 
meat,  and  bread  and  cheese.  These  things  though  by  no 
means  always  felt  or  represented  as  grievances  by  those  who 
perform  them,  are,  I think,  very  detrimental  to  the  authority 
of  the  teachers,  and  to  the  respect  in  which  they  ought  to  beheld 
by  the  children,  in  whose  eyes  such  offices  tend  to  lower  them. 

The  Poor  Law  Board  have  denounced  these  abuses  in  the 
letter  signed  by  Lord  Ebrington  of  the  20th  June,  1848,  which 


* As  an  instance,  a schoolmaster  who  has  had  the  sole  tuition  of  boys  and  girls 
for  five  years  in  a Shropshire  workhouse,  at  his  second  examination  gave  the  fol- 
lowing answer  in  writing  to  this  question,  which  he  selected  from  among  four  as 
the  easiest:  “Give  an  account  of  our  Saviour’s  agony  in  the  garden,  and  of  his 
appearance  after  his  resurrection.”  Answer:  “ Christ  prayed  for  his  murderers,  and 
said,  ‘ Father  forgive  them  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,’  He  also  appeared 
unto  his  disciples  at  the  feast  of  the  Penticost,  and  turned  the  water  into  wine.” 
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I have  given  in  the  Appendix  (C.),  and  in  which  it  is  stated, 

“ for  my  information,”  that  the  Poor  Law  Board  “ invariably 
discourage”  such  practices  when  brought  to  their  knowledge. 

I know  of  no  cause  which  so  effectually  and  injuriously  deters 
respectable  and  competent  school-teachers  from  taking  these 
offices  than  the  impression  that  they  will  be  required  to 
perform  these  menial  offices.  It  ought  to  be  rigorously  pro- 
hibited in  every  case. 

I do  not  find,  however,  that  this  wise  decision  is  obeyed, 
and  carred  into  effect  in  the  workhouses  where  its  observance 
is  the  most  needed.  I have  already  alluded  to  the  peculiai  lties 
of  the  position  of  a schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  placed  in  a 
workhouse.  They  are  obviously  dependent  for  much  of  their  com- 
fort on  the  pleasure  of  the  master  and  matron, — officers  usually 
over-burdened  with  work,  and  desirous  of  assistance,  which  the 
school-teachers  are,  in  many  cases  not  averse  to  give  to  those 
whom  they  have  an  interest  in  pleasing.  Their  time  is  in  many 
cases  so  much  engrossed  by  their  occupations  that  they  have  no 
sufficient  leisure  for  recreation  or  improvement,  and  I have 
generally  failed  in  remedying  this  evil.  The  sole  remedy  is  to 
be  found  in  the  removal  of  the  schools  and  the  school-teachers 
entirely  out  of  the  workhouses. 

It  is  a grave  evil,  resulting  from  the  same  system  of  separate 
workhouse  schools,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  control  or  super- 
vision over  the  conduct  of  the  school-teachers..  It  raiely 
happens  that  the  Guardians  visit  the  schools  with  sufficient 
frequency.  In  many  instances  they  seldom  enter  them.  The 
chaplains,  where  there  are  any,  are  not  required  to  examine  the 
children  oftener  than  once  a month,  and  Her  Majesty  s In- 
spectors can  alone  do  so  twice  in  the  year.  The  liberty  thus 
given  to  the  school-teachers,  where  disposed,  to  neglect  then- 
work,  is  manifestly  very  great. 

As  moral  trainers,  the  school-teachers  appear  to  me  to  be 
deficient,  but  to  what  extent  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide.  The 
art  of  gaining  a control  over  the  moral  springs  of  conduct,  and 
of  obtaining  an  influence  on  it  through  the  heart  and  the  feel- 
ings, is  yet  but  in  its  first  stage  of  development ; and  though  it 
is  more  needed  in  a pauper  or  penal  school  than  any  other,  it  is 
there  that  its  application  will  probably  be  the  most  repulsive 
to  the  teacher,  and  brought  last  into  operation.  Unless  the 
class  be  changed  and  a higher  grade  of  education  secured  for  this 
most  difficult  and  important  sphere  of  instruction,  it  is  scarcely 
likely  that  its  fruitful  and  powerful  effects  will  be  secured  for 
the  training  of  pauper  children. 

The  amount  of  salary  now  given  varies  from  5/.  to  GO/,  per 
annum.  Hereafter  when  school-teachers  are  paid  according 
to  the  certificates,  a scale  more  apportioned  to  desert  will  replace 
the  present  clisproportioned  and  incongruous  payments. 
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The  number  of  school-teachers  compared  with  the  number 
ley  teach,  and  the  subdivision  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  into 
so  many  fractions,  point  again  to  district  schools  as  a remedy  for 
this  waste  of  staff  and  salary.  The  money  thus  spent  without 
a return,  or,  in  fact,  for  the  purchase  of  a very  inferior  stamp 
of  education  compared  with  what  might  be  secured  by  a com- 
bination of  funds  and  schools,  is  capable  of  an  easy  demon- 
stratioii. 

,.3i"!lc.,S(;1’vicCS  °**  t*lesc  ^ school-teachers  are  now  given  to  only 
-.066  children  ; that  being  the  total  number  under  their  charge. 

iere  is  therefore  on  an  average  a schoolmaster  or  mistress  to 
every  24  children ! Were  they  collected  together  in  about  20 
district  schools  (averaging  about  200  in  each*)  50  schoolmasters 
and  schoolmistresses,  with  the  aid  of  pupil-teachers,  selected 
horn  among  the  best  scholars,  would  amply  suffice,  and  the 
instruction  would  be  tenfold  more  efficient.  There  would  also 
be  a direct  saving  of  expense  in  the  aggregate  amount  of 
salaries  and  rations,  which,  as  nearly  as  I can  estimate  their 

f°r  t!le  ensuiuo  year>  will  not  fall  short 
iT°i  • l Ut  1 more  chlldren  were  thus  collected  in  20  district 
scnools  with  50  efficient  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  at 
salaries  averaging  40/.  each,  the  total  cost  of  their  salaries  and 
rations  would  not  exceed  2650/.,  being  850/.  per  annum  less  in 
my  district  alone  than  the  money  now  comparatively  wasted  on 
incompetent  unproductive  instruction  ! The  gain  would  be 
larger  than  1 have  represented,  inasmuch  as  the  produce  ob- 
tamed  from  land  by  the  superintendence  and  labour  of  the 
district  schoolmasters  would  more  than  compensate  the  full 
amount  of  their  rations. 

I am,  moreover,  strongly  disposed  to  recommend  an  extension 
ot  the  scope  of  pauper  schools,  so  as  to  include  a large  portion 
of  the  out-door  pauper  children,  instead  of  limiting  it  to  the 
piesent  class  of  workhouse  inmates.  Once  remodel  the  system 
and  make  it  efficient  for  its  object,  and  I would  extend  its 
clients  to  the  widest  possible  limits  consistent  with  the  letter 
and  policy  of  the  Poor  Law. 

My  attention  has  been  constantly  directed  to  that  portion  of 
your  Lordships  Minute,  m which  I am  directed  to  impress  on 
the  Guardians  the  necessity  of  providing  comfortable  apart- 
ments, and,  if  they  choose  it,  separate  meals  for  the  school- 
teachers. f hey  almost  invariably  take  their  meals  with  the 
o , ci  officers  of  the  workhouse,  and  occupy  separate  bed-rooms  • 
but  have  separate  sitting-rooms  only  in  oiie  Union  : nor  do  the’ 
cramped  accommodations  of  the  buildings  usually  permit  of 
them.  Generally,  the  position  of  the  school-teachers  is  as  com- 
fortable as  they  desire,  and  where  it  is  not,  I have  found  the 


* deluding  out-door  children,  now  uninstructed. 
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Guardians  very  willing  to  attend  to  any  suggestion  which  I 
made  to  them  on  the  subject. 

My  opinion  and  advice  is  now  frequently  sought  by  Boards 
of  Guardians  as  to  the  best  means  whereby,  and  as  to  the  terms 
whereon,  they  may  engage  competent  teachers  ; and  the  teachers 
often  seek  instruction  from  me  as  to  the  means  of  improving 
themselves  in  their  vocation.  These  claims  on  my  time  are  not 
inconsiderable,  and  are  likely  to  increase,  but  I have  reason  to 
hope  that  I am  enabled  thereby  to  further  the  objects  of  my 
office.  With  a view  of  affording  the  suggestions  requested  from 
me  by  school-teachers,  I have  sent  to  several  of  them  a copy  of 
the  letter  (D)  inserted  in  the  Appendix. 

Wholly  untrained  and  unacquainted  with  the  methods  of 
teaching,  and  unconscious  as  most  of  the  teachers  are  of  what 
is  really  required  for  the  instruction  of  a child  even  in  the 
humblest  rudiments  of  knowledge,  I am  strongly  impressed 
with  a belief  that  a large  proportion  even  of  the  least  competent 
of  the  teachers  in  my  district  are  honestly  and  zealously  dis- 
posed to  do  justice  to  the  children  under  their  charge  ; and  are 
desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  every  means  of  improving 
their  capacities  and  fitting  themselves  for  their  posts. 

It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  the  selection  of  school-teachers 
is  not  always  determined  by  their  merit  or  capacity,  but  often 
by  the  interest  they  possess  with  members  of  the  Boards,  who 
are  not  the  most  capable  or  likely  to  form  a wise  judgment.  By 
these  means  incompetent  teachers  are  not  unfrequently  ap- 
pointed. 

There  are  one  or  two  teachers  only  in  my  district  who  are  or 
have  been  paupers. 

VIII.  Pupil  Teachers. 

There  are  only  five  schools  in  my  district  where  pupil  teachers 
could  be  even  tolerably  taught ; and,  hitherto,  I have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  Guardians  to  adopt  this  course  except 
in  one  instance,  that  of  the  Bridgnorth  Union,*  in  which  case 
the  candidate  for  the  appointment  was  unfortunately  disqua- 
lified for  it ; and  I could  not  recommend  him  to  your  Lordship’s 
approval. 

There  will  be  considerable  difficulty  in  persuading  the  Guar- 
dians to  avail  themselves  of  this  obvious  means  of  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  children,  and  of  those  who  may  be  selected 
as  pupil  teachers.  The  dislike  to  incur  any  kind  of  avoidable 
expense  in  the  continued  maintenance  of  these  boys  effectually 
deters  them  from  adopting  this  system. 

IX.  I NDUSTRIA  L TRAINING. 

The  law  renders  it  as  obligatory  on  Boards  of  Guardians  to 


* And  subsequently  in  the  Stroud  Union. 
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provide  industrial  training  for  the  children  under  their  care  as 
it  is  to  provide  them  education,  food,  and  clothing.  There  is 
no  portion  of  the  law  more  important ; and  there  is  none  more 
generally  neglected  throughout  my  district. 

A few  of  the  oldest  hoys  and  girls  are,  in  most  workhouses, 
put  to  some  kinds  of  work  in  the  house  and  yard  ; and  as  far  as 
woik  goes,  they  labour  hard  enough;  but  their  employment  is 
mere  labour,  and  has  usually  nothing'  of  the  character  of 
instructional  industry.  Not  cpiite  9 per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  boys  work  at  trades ; these  trades  consist  chiefly  of 
tailoring  and  shoemaking,  which  are  carried  on  in  a very  few 
°f  workhouses  in  my  district,  and  the  children  are  seldom 
retained  long  enough  to  learn  these  trades,  so  as  to  pursue 
them  in  after-life.  A very  few  are  taught  baking.  The 
Hereford  and  Stroud  Unions  are  those  in  which  trades  appear 
to  be  taught  more  systematically  and  properly  than  elsewhere. 
It  is  scarcely  desirable  that  these  trades  should  be  taught  to 
many  of  the  children  as  a means  of  livelihood ; for  in  many 
distiicts  the  trades  of  tailor  and  shoemaker  are  more  g’lutted 
than  any  others,  and  furnish  already  a larger  amount  of  paupers 
than  any  other.  It  is  however  useful  to  children  to  learn  a little 
of  each  of  these  crafts  for  their  own  domestic  use  hereafter. 
The  trade  of  baking  is  occasionally  taught  to  boys,  and  I think 
is  nearly  as  good  a one  as  they  can  be  put  to.  I believe  that 
not  a single  boy  in  my  district  learns  carpentering,  blacksmiths’ 
work,  brick -making,  or  flax-dressing,  all  of  which  are  very  useful 
and  suitable  employments  for  them. 

Of  spade  husbandry,  the  Bridgnorth  Union  affords  by  far  the 
best  example  in  my  district.  It  is  a proof  at  once  of  the  profit 
both  to  tiic  children  and  the  ratepayers ; and  I have  every- 
where strongly  recommended  its  adoption.  It  is  the  only 
school,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  my  district,  where  the 
children  are  entirely  separated  from  the  workhouse.  A private 
dwelling-house  has  been  taken  from  the  establishment,  in  a 
rural  village  four  miles  from  the  workhouse,  with  about  four 
acres  of  arable,  and  half  an  acre  of  meadow  land.  About  15 
boys  cultivate  this  land,  and  attend  to  the  stable,  cows,  pigs, 
&c.  Not  quite  as  many  girls  are  instructed  and  employecHn 
household  work,  sewing,  baking,  washing,  and  the  dairy.  The 
afternoons  are  wholly  devoted  to  industrial  labour,  and  the 
mornings  chiefly  to  school  instruction,  in  which  the  attainments 
of  the  children  are  very  superior  to  those  of  most  workhouse 
schools  where  no  industrial  training  exists.  An  account  of  the 
produce  of  the  land,  together  with  the  description  given  by  Mr. 
Garland  the  master,  of  his  system  of  cultivation  was  obtained 
by  me  from  him,  and  has  been  extensively  circulated  through- 
out  the  Unions  of  England.  In  that  account  Mr.  Garland 
gave  an  abstract  of  the  ledger  of  one  year,  which  lias  been 
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made  the  subject  of  so  much  comment  and  discussion  that  I 
have  deemed  it  advisable  to  obtain  further  information  on  the 
subject,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  lettered  A,  and 
to  which  I respectfully  invite  your  Lordship’s  attention.  It 
will  suffice  to  state  here,  that  this  establishment  is  not  based, 
as  has  been  most  erroneously  supposed,  on  a self-supporting 
system  : it  was  neither  designed  nor  intended  for  such.  The 
mere  fact  that  only  four  and  a half  acres  of  land  are  taken  into 
cultivation  ought  to  have  prevented  such  a mis-impression. 
The  laro-e  produce  derived  from  this  very  limited  portion  of 
land  has  indeed  been  held  forth,  as  well  it  might,  as  evidence 
of  what  may  be  done  on  a larger  scale,  in  order  to  reimburse 
the  expenses  of  such  establishments  ; but  this  was  all. 

The  mis-impression  was,  however,  of  a somewhat  mischievous 
tendency,  inasmuch  as  it  represented  what  is  really  a most 
successful  attempt  at  industrial  training,  in  the  light  of  an 
agricultural  speculation,  of  which  the  merits  were  at  least 
debatable.  My  impression  is,  that  it  may  be  safely  upheld  as 
an  almost  perfect  example  of  the  virtues  of  spade  husbandry 
for  educational  purposes,  but  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  example 
of  all  that  may  be  effected  in  realizing  large  produce  from  the 
land  by  such  a mode  of  cultivation. 

Confining  myself  for  the  present  to  the  former  and  most 
important  of  these  objects,  I can  safely  aver  that,  as  fai  as  I 
have  been  able  to  judge  and  learn,  the  effects  of  the  system  at 
the  Quatt  Farm  School  upon  the  minds,  morals,  hearts,  and 
conduct  of  the  children  have  left  little  to  dcsiie. 

Although  the  children  cannot  of  course  learn  all  the  various 
work  to  be  done  in  farms,  so  as  to  become  perfect  labourers,  and 
though  the  girls  in  their  various  occupations  in  the  house,  the 
kitchen,  the  dairy,  the  bakehouse,  the  washhouse,  and  the 
laundry,  do  not  in  all  cases  become  perfect  servants,  yet  both 
boys  and  girls  learn  the  elements  of  profitable  industi  y in  all 
these  useful  spheres  of  service.  They  become  apt  instead  ol 
unapt,  for  industrial  pursuits.  Instead  of  leaving  the  woik- 
houses  as  they  generally  do,  nerveless,  spiritless,  inert,  unskilled 
even  in  the  use  of  their  hands  and  arms,  they  go  forth  well 
qualified  to  profit  both  themselves  and  those  wl;o  employ  them 
This  result  seems  to  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  farmers  and 
others  who  are  desirous  at  all  times  of  obtaining  them  as 

servants.  , . , 

Of  their  mental  progress  T can  speak  m equally  nigh  terms. 
The  vigour  of  the  body  imparts  itself  to  the  intellect ; and  not 
only  relieves  the  monotony  of  the  school-room  by  the  alternate 
labour  in  the  fields,  but  it  gives  zest  and  energy  to  the  powers 

of  the  mind.  , . 

In  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  arithmetical  calculations, 
the  comprehension  of  the  objects  ol  nature,  in  general  intoi  ma- 
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tion,  as  well  as  in  various  branches  of  mere  mechanical  in- 
struction, such  as  reading,  writing,  spelling,  &c.,  these  boys  at 
the  Quatt  Farm  School  excel  those  in  the  great  majority  of 
schools  of  far  higher  pretension  which  have  fallen  under  my 
notice.  Mr.  Garland,  the  excellent  master,  has  the  rare  faculty 
of  gaining  the  affections  of  these  poor  children,  many  of  whom 
in  after-life  will  regard  him  as  a friend  to  whom  they  owe  the 
highest  debt  of  gratitude  and  affection. 

It  were  scarcely  possible  for  a mere  schoolmaster  thus  to  cul- 
tivate the  moral  feelings  of  the  children.  It  is  by  more 
intimate  intercourse  than  that  of  master  and  scholar  that  faults 
are  known  and  corrected,  virtues  developed  and  nursed,  sym- 
pathies strengthened,  minds  opened,  and  knowledge  improved. 
The  field  is  a far  better  sphere  for  effecting  all  this  than  the 
school-room.  I believe  that  schools  without  industrial  and 
moral  training  fulfil  but  part,  and  that  the  least  important 
part,  of  education.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  mere  schools 
cannot  educate.  I believe  this  to  be  true,  even  for  the  higher 
and  middle  classes  of  the  people  ; but  it  is  infinitely  more  true 
and  forcible  when  we  are  dealing  with  a class  like  pauper  chil- 
dren, who  are  labouring  both  under  moral  and  physical  disease, 
to  which  moral  and  physical  cures  are  alone  applicable. 

Of  very  little  avail  is  it  to  teach  such  children  the  mechanics 
of  book  learning,  or  to  seek  to  remedy  evil  passions  and  idle 
habits  with  catechisms  and  copy-books.  They  require  a far 
more  apt  and  practical  regime,  and  I believe  it  is  embodied  in 
religious  and  “ industrial  training.”  If  the  present  system  pre- 
vails the  next  generation  will  in  all  probability  be  very  much 
more  burthened  with  pauperism  than  the  present  one. 

Nearly  all  the  workhouses  I have  visited  are  ill  adapted  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  the  duty  thus  imposed  on  the  Guar- 
dians. They  have  not  sufficient  accommodation,  or  space  for 
trade-shops,  and  in  a few  cases  only  have  they  land  enough  for 
spade  labour.  Nevertheless  I have  strongly  recommended,  in 
almost  all  cases,  that  where  there  was  no  early  chance  of  a dis- 
trict school  being  formed,  the  Guardians  should  obtain  permis- 
sion from  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  take  land  for  the  purpose. 
This  recommendation  has  been  adopted  in  a very  few  instances. 
In  a very  large  majority  of  the  Unions  in  my  district  I regret 
to  say  that  no  means  are  taken  to  procure  the  observance  of  the 
law. 

I have  observed  much  disposition  among  the  farmers  to 
further  industrial  training,  subject  to  the  prejudices  I have 
named  with  respect  to  independent  labourers,  and  which  affects 
the  question  rather  of  district  schools  than  of  the  improvement 
of  industrial  discipline  in  each  workhouse.  I am  of  opinion 
on  the  whole  that  the  adoption  of  spade  husbandry,  in  such 
Unions  alone  as  cannot  he  persuaded  to  combine  with  others  for 
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the  establishment  of  district  schools,  is  highly  desirable  even  for 
present  improvement,  and  will  pave  the  way  for  the  ultimate 
adoption  of  that  far  more  efficient  measure.  With  this  view  I 
recommended  the  sanction  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  the  pur- 
chase of  10  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  workhouse  by  the 
Hereford  Board  of  Guardians  which  they  resolved  upon,  in  con- 
sequence of  ray  suggestion  to  them,  to  give  industrial  training 
in  spade  husbandry  to  the  boys  in  that  workhouse ; and  I am 
glad  to  be  able  to  report  that,  as  far  as  the  experiment  has  been 
tried,  it  has  been  very  successful.  The  boys  employed  in 
digging  the  ground  work  steadily  and  effectually  ; a person 
very  experienced  in  spade  husbandry  superintends  their  labour 
and  reports  most  favourably  of  their  conduct,  and  also  of  the 
large  produce  he  expects  to  realize  from  the  ground  as  soon  as 
the  drains,  tanks,  &c.  for  liquid  manure,  are  completed.  Here, 
however,  as  elsewhere,  the  non-removal  of  the  children  from  the 
workhouse  is  a serious  drawback  from  the  moral  benefit  of  the 
system. 

I have  already  referred,  when  speaking  of  the  numbers  and 
ages  of  the  children  in  the  schools,  to  the  tendency  which  exists 
to  get  them  put  out  prematurely  to  service.  It  is  a great  hin- 
drance to  industrial  training,  and,  as  I before  observed,  tends 
greatly  to  diminish  the  chances  of  the  future  welfare  and  per- 
manent independence  of  the  pauper  child,  who  is  often  returned 
on  the  hands  of  the  Guardians  when  found  unfit  for  the 
situation  he  has  been  received  into.  This  tends  not  only  to 
discourage  the  child,  but  those  employers  who  might  oftener 
receive  children  from  the  workhouse,  were  they  not  deterred 
from  doing  so  by  the  frequent  instances  of  their  incapacity.  It 
will  be  a work  of  time  to  convince  the  Guardians  that  they 
and  the  rate-payers  have  a far  greater  interest  in  the  lasting 
reformation  and  well-doing  of  their  pauper  childi'en  than  in 
getting  them  speedily  off  their  hands. 

Another  material  difficulty  is  that  of  getting  enough  efficient 
masters  who  understand  spade  husbandry,  and  the  superintend- 
ence of  industrial  training,  so  as  to  supply  a number  of 
separate  workhouses  with  these  officers.  If  persons  thus 
qualified  are  not  secured,  the  benefits  and  profits  derivable 
from  industrial  pursuits,  and  especially  from  spade  husbandry, 
will  not  be  realized. 

X.  District  Schools. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  which  I 
have  now  had  the  honour  of  stating  to  your  Lordships  without 
becoming  deeply  impressed  with  the  absolute  necessity  of 
removing  pauper  children  from  workhouses,  in  order  to  secure 
their  effectual  training  and  reformation.  My  attention  was 
therefore  called,  at  a very  early  period  of  my  inspection,  to  the 
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urgent  importance  of  that  paragraph  in  your  Lordships’  letter 
of  instructions,  dated  February  5th,  1848,  which  states  that, 
“ It  is  desirable  that  schools  separated  from  workhouses  should 
be  formed  for  districts  of  Unions,  wherever  the  population  is  of 
sufficient  density  to  supply  the  requisite  number  of  children 
within  a moderate  area.'’ 

My  attention  was  further  directed  by  your  Lordships  to  the 
means  which,  under  the  then  existing  law,  presented  them- 
selves, for  “ the  creation  of  such  district  pauper  schools,  in 
order  that  the  education  of  this  class  of  children  may  be  con- 
ducted apart  from  the  workhouse.” 

The  then  state  of  the  law  under  the  provisions  of  7 and  8 
Viet.  c.  101,  rendered  any  such  combination  impossible,  owing 
to  the  limits  both  of  area  and  expense,  by  which  the  powers 
granted  in  the  Act  were  circumscribed. 

These  limits  have  been  since  removed  by  the  10  and  1 1 
Viet.  c.  82,  which  enables  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to 
form  district  schools,  Avherever  “ the  major  part  of  the  Guar- 
dians of  the  several  Unions,  and  parishes  not  in  union,  proposed 
to  be  combined,  shall  previously  thereto  consent  in  writing  to 
such  combination.” 

This  recent  Act  has  unlocked  the  wise  provisions  of  7 and  8 
Viet.  c.  101,  which  I will  take  the  liberty  of  recapitulating  as 
they  are  all-important  to  the  due  consideration  of  the 
subject. 

Section  40  enacts — 

That  it  shall  he  lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners,  as  and  when  they 
may  see  fit,  by  order  under  their  hands  and  seal,  to  combine  Unions,  or 
parishes  not  in  union,  or  such  parishes  and  Unions,  into  school  districts, 
for  the  management  of  any  class  or  classes  of  infant  poor  not  above  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  being  chargeable  to  any  such  parish  or  Union,  who 
are  orphans,  or  are  deserted  by  their  parents,  or  whose  parents  or  sur- 
viving parent  or  guardians  are  consenting  to  the  placing  of  such  children 
in  the  school  of  such  district. 

I think  it  is  clearly  the  intent  of  this  clause  that  it  shall  be 
competent  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  send  all  pauper  chil- 
dren to  the  district  school  falling  within  the  above  conditions,  so 
long  as  they  are  anywise  chargeable  to  their  respective  parishes 
or  Unions.  The  words  “ any  class  or  classes  ’’  appear  to  me 
expressly  to  include  the  children  of  out-door  paupers,  as  Avell 
as  all  children  within  the  workhouse,  of  a tit  age  to  be  removed 
from  their  mothers,  and  whose  parents  or  guardians  do  not 
object  to  such  removal.  These  are  very  important  powers, 
which  must  materially  enhance  the  value  and  extend  the  use- 
fulness of  this  salutary  Act  of  Parliament. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  children  in  the  kingdom  whom  it  is 
more  essential  to  rescue  from  the  mismanagement  of  their 
parents,  and  the  bad  example  of  their  families  and  companions, 

n.  R 
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than  the  children  of  out-door  paupers,  a class  usually  charac- 
terized by  habits  and  vices  disastrous  to  the  morals  of  young 
persons,  exposed  to  the  contamination  of  their  influence  and 
society.  I deem  it  therefore  as  essential,  if  not  more  so,  to  give 
such  children  the  benefits  of  the  moral  and  industrial  discipline 
of  a district  school  as  to  afford  it  to  the  children  now  subjected 
to  the  contagion  and  confinement  of  a workhouse. 

My  Lords  will  observe  from  the  table  inserted  in  the 
Appendix,  that  I have  endeavoured  to  procure  returns  of  the 
number  of  these  out-door  children,  and  the  proportion  they 
bear  to  the  in-door  children.  It  appears  that  of  the  whole 
number  no  less  than  88  per  cent,  are  out-door  children.  This 
gives  an  ample  supply  for  moderately- sized  district  schools, 
even  in  districts  which  are  not  populous. 

I may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  suggest  that,  in  cases  where 
the  parents  of  a large  family  are  struggling  creditably  against 
adverse  circumstances,  and  are  compelled  to  apply  for  tem- 
porary relief,  it  may  often  effectually  aid  them,  and  prevent 
their  lapsing  into  a state  of  entire  pauperism,  to  admit  one  or 
two  of  their  children  into  the  district  school ; this,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  xvould  be  perfectly  prac- 
ticable. I have,  however,  felt  it  right  to  abstain  from  encou- 
raging the  notion  that  these  district  schools  will  be  open  to  the 
admission  of  the  children  of  parents  nowise  chargeable  to  parish 
relief,  for  the  present  law  does  not  warrant  it,  however  bene- 
ficial it  may  hereafter  become.  Such  a measure  has  been  often 
suggested  to  me. 

The  constitution  of  the  district  Board  is  thus  provided  for : — 

Section  42  enacts  “ That  a Board  should  be  constituted  for  every 
district  formed  under  this  Act,  for  the  maintenance  of  a school,  or  of  an 
asylum ; and  every  district  Board  so  constituted  shall  respectively 
consist  of  members  to  be  elected  from  amongst  the  persons  rated  within 
the  district  to  the  relief  of  the  poor ; and  the  said  Commissioners  shall  fix 
the  qualification  of  such  members  ; such  qualification  to  consist  in  being 
rated  within  the  district  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  but  not  so  as  to  require 
a qualification  exceeding  the  net  annual  value  of  40/. ; and  such  mem- 
bers shall  be  elected  at  such  periods,  not  exceeding  three  years,  and  in 
such  proportions  and  in  such  manner  as  the  said  Commissioners  may 
from  time  to  time  direct,  by  the  Guardians  of  every  parish  or  Union, 
governed  by  a Board  of  Guardians,  under  the  provisions  of  the  said 
first-recited  Act  or  of  any  local  Act ; and  if  there  be  no  such  Guardians, 
then  by  the  overseers  of  a parish  not  governed  by  such  Guardians;  and 
the  chairman  of  every  Board  of  Guardians  shall,  if  he  consent  thereto, 
be  ex  officio  a member  of  any  district  Board. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  district  Boards  are  regulated  by  Sect. 
43,  which  enacts  “ that  every  such  district  Board  shall  have  such  of  the 
powers  of  Guardians  for  the  relief  and  management  of  the  poor  within 
any  school  or  asylum,  and  for  the  appointment,  payment,  and  con- 
trol of  paid  officers,  as  the  said  Commissioners  may  direct ; and  the 
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legal  and  reasonable  orders  of  such  district  Board  shall  be  obeyed,  and 
obedience  thereto  enforced,  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  reme- 
dies and  penalties  as  the  legal  and  reasonable  orders  of  Guardians : and 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners,  with  the  consent  in  writing 
of  a majority  of  any  district  Board,  to  direct  such  district  Board  to  pur- 
chase, or  hire,  or  build,  and  to  fit  up  and  furnish  a building  or  buildings 
of  such  size  and  description,  and  according  to  such  plan,  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  said  Commissioners  may  deem  most  proper  for  the  purpose 
of  being  used  or  rendered  suitable  for  the  relief  and  management  of  the 
poor,  to  be  received  into  such  school  or  asylum  ; and  the  said  Commis- 
sioners may,  with  the  like  consent,  alter  the  district  for  which  such  dis- 
trict Board  was  originally  constituted,  by  adding  thereto,  or  taking  there- 
from, any  parish  or  parishes,  Union  or  Unions  as  aforesaid  ; and  the 
said  Commissioners  shall  have  the  same  powers  for  regulating  the  pro- 
ceedings of  any  district  Board,  or  of  any  Committee  thereof,  and  for 
directing  and  regulating  the  appointment,  duties,  remuneration,  and 
removal  of  paid  officers  to  be  appointed  by  any  district  Board,  as  they 
have  with  respect  to  the  proceedings  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  or  with 
respect  to  paid  officers  to  be  appointed  by  any  Board  of  Guardians ; and 
every  such  Board  for  a school  district  shall  appoint,  with  the  consent  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  at  least  one  chaplain  of  the  Established  Church 
as  one  of  the  paid  officers  aforesaid,  who  shall  be  empowered  to  superin- 
tend the  religious  instruction  of  all  the  infant  poor,  being  under  the  con- 
trol of  such  district  Board  ; and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commis- 
sioners to  issue  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  any  such 
school  or  asylum,  and  the  inmates  thereof,  as  if  such  school  or  asylum  were 
a workhouse  ; and  any  orders  or  regulations  of  the  said  Commissioners 
made  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  shall  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner, 
and  by  the  same  penalties  as  if  the  same  were  an  order  or  regulation, 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  first-recited  Act : Provided  always,  that  no 
rules,  orders,  or  regulations  of  the  said  Commissioners  nor  any  regulations 
made  by  such  district  board,  shall  oblige  any  inmate  of  any  such  school 
or  asylum  to  attend  any  religion  service  which  may  he  celebrated  in  a 
mode  contrary  to  the  religious  principles  of  such  inmate,  nor  shall 
authorize  the  education  of  any  child  in  any  religious  creed,  other  than 
that  professed  by  the  parents  or  surviving  parent  of  such  child,  and  to 
which  such  parents  or  surviving  parent  may  object ; or  in  the  case  of  an 
orphan  or  deserted  child,  to  which  his  next  of  kin  may  object:  Provided 
also  that  it  shall  be  lawful  at  all  reasonable  times  of  the  day,  according 
to  rules  and  regulations  to  be  made  for  this  purpose,  by  the  said 
Board,  for  any  minister  of  the  religious  persuasion  professed  by  an 
adult  inmate,  or  of  the  religious  persuasion  in  which  any  child  has  been 
brought  up,  or  in  which  the  parents  or  surviving  parent,  or  next  of  kin, 
as  the  case  may  be,  may  desire  such  child  to  be  instructed,  to  visit  the 
school  or  asylum,  at  the  request  of  such  adult  inmate,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  to  him  religious  assistance,  or  to  visit  such  child  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing  such  child  in  the  principles  of  his  religion:  Provided 
also,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  at  all  times,  for  any  inspector  of  schools  ap- 
pointed by  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  to  visit  such  schools,  and  to  examine 
into  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars  therein.” 

Such  arc  the  main  provisions  for  the  regulation  of  these  schools. 
I have  felt  it  right,  since  the  passing  of  the  recent  Act  of 
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Parliament  above  named,  and  in  conformity  with  my  instruc- 
tions, to  call  the  attention  of  the  Guardians,  wherever  I have  had 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  to  the  advantages  derivable  from 
the  formation  of  district  schools,  both  at  their  Board  meetings 
and  at  one  or  two  special  meetings  of  chairmen  of  Boards  which 
were  assembled  in  parts  of  my  district,  by  gentlemen  desirous  of 
investigating  the  subject,  and  furthering  industrial  training. 
Beyond  such  exposition  of  the  benefits  of  the  system  I have  not 
felt  it  consistent  with  my  duty  to  extend  these  efforts. 

Great  dread  of  incurring  additional  expense  is  the  first  diffi- 
culty to  be  surmounted ; and  it  is  only  by  patient  and  con- 
tinuous efforts  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  Guardians  of 
apprehension  on  this  score  that  the  way  is  opened  for  a full 
admission  of  the  benefits  derivable  from  district  schools. 

On  the  whole,  I feel  justified  in  reporting  that  up  to  this 
time  the  reception  of  the  recommendations  of  this  measure 
which  I have  made  has  been  of  a satisfactory  character  on  the 
part  of  that  portion  of  the  Guardians  whose  views  extend  to  the 
future  as  well  as  present  interests  of  the  classes  concerned  in  the 
measure ; but  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  the  major  part  of 
the  Guardians  are  resolutely  opposed  to  the  preliminary  ex- 
pense which  must  attend  the  formation  of  these  schools. 

On  the  22nd  ultimo,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  I 
accompanied  his  Lordship  and  Sir  John  Pakington  to  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  where  we  had  an  interview  with  the  President 
on  the  details  of  the  measure,  and  he  expressed  and  evinced  a 
hearty  desire  to  further  the  establishment  of  district  schools, 
and  also  to  accede,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  plans  and  scale 
which  Boards  of  Guardians  may  themselves  deem  most  expe- 
dient in  their  localities ; but  the  President  at  the  same  time 
expressed  a preference  to  the  establishment  of  schools,  com- 
prising extensive  rather  than  very  limited  districts. 

Although  the  7 and  8 Viet.  c.  101,  determines  much  as  to 
officering  and  government  of  district  schools,  a great  deal  is 
left,  and  in  all  probability  will  continue  to  be  left,  to  the  discre- 
tion of  Boards  of  Guardians.  There  is  extreme  difficulty  in 
persuading  and  informing  them  of  the  prospective  benefits  and 
actual  returns  which  will  reimburse  present  outlay,  is  to  all 
appearance  insurmountably  great ; and  I am  very  reluctantly 
constrained  to  believe  that  few  district  schools  will  be  formed, 
as  long  as  their  adoption  depends  on  the  will  of  a majority  of 
the  Boards  of  Guardians.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  utility  of 
discussing  and  promulgating  the  manifold  advantages  of  the 
measure  is  nowise  diminished  by  the  probability  that  additional 
facilities  will  be  needed  to  give  it  effect. 

It  has  been  frequently  mentioned  to  me  as  an  obstacle  to  the 
full  benefit  of  district  schools,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
remove  children  to  them  who  were  only  in  the  workhouses  for 
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short  periods  of  uncertain  duration.  This  may  he  a reason  for 
placing  the  district  school  at  a moderate  distance  from  each  of 
the  workhouses,  hut  it  cau  he  none  for  abandoning-  the  plan,  or 
for  leaving  such  children  to  the  contamination  of  the  workhouse. 

I am  of  opinion  that  it  would  he  advisable  to  have  a school 
for  each  county,  and  for  each  division  of  the  larger  counties. 
In  this  case  the  maximum  distance  of  the  district  school  from 
each  of  the  workhouses  to  which  it  belonged  would  he  from  15 
to  20  miles  (exceptional  cases  excepted).  This  would  enable  a 
single  horse  to  go  and  return  from  the  district  school  to  any  of 
the  workhouses  during  a day.  I suggest  that  a horse  be  kept 
for  this  express  purpose  ; it  would  he  a very  trifling  item  in 
the  expenditure  of  a farm  school,  and  it  would  give  a constant 
and  easy  means  of  transit  for  the  children  who  might  require 
removal  to  and  fro.  It  should  he  the  rule  to  send  all  children 
to  the  district  school  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  workhouse,  with- 
out reference  to  the  probable  period  of  their  stay.  By  such 
means  only  shall  we  obtain  the  full  measure  of  the  benefit  we 
justly  expect  from  district  schools.  The  inconvenience  of  send- 
ing the  children  frequently  backwards  and  forwards,  even  if  it 
occurred  as  often  as  the  objectors  imagine,  would  be  nothing- 
compared  with  the  evil  of  leaving  them  in  the  workhouses. 

Such  an  arrangement,  moreover,  would  entirely  supersede 
the  necessity  of  retaining  any  school  teachers  whatever  in  the 
workhouses. 

If  it  be  the  object  of  the  industrial  training  required  by 
Art.  114  to  give  the  children  habits  of  industry  and  self-reliance, 
to  develop  the  powers  of  the  body,  and  form  hard-working  men 
and  women  in  after-life,  who  shall  be  ready  to  turn  their  hands 
to  any  pursuit  most  likely  to  give  them  the  means  of  an  honest 
livelihood,  it  will  not  suffice  to  teach  them  merely  one  or  two 
common  handicraft  trades,  such  as  tailors  or  shoemakers,  which 
are  already  overstocked;  I apprehend  that,  for  the  purposes 
above  named,  out-door  labour  must  be  the  staple  resource. 
Husbandry,  both  of  the  spade  and  plough,  brick-making,  and 
other  employments  which  give  muscular  exercise  as  well  as 
useful  knowledge,  are  essentially  requisite  for  the  physical 
results  we  seek  to  establish  ; still  more  so  are  they  for  moral 
results.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  various  surrounding- 
pursuits,  tend  far  more  to  humanize  the  feelings  and  improve 
the  heart,  and  prepare  it  for  the  reception  and  fruition  of  good 
principles  and  Christian  truths,  than  the  associations  of  a 
workshop,  or  almost  any  other  kind  of  labour.  These  are 
advantages  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  work- 
house  schools.  Neither  can  they  be  so  advantageously  carried 
out,  either  for  the  children  or  the  ratepayers,  by  any  isolated 
efforts  however  well-intentioned  and  liberal.  The  option  is, 
however,  still  with  the  Boards  of  Guardians — who  have  two 
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courses  left  open  to  them  by  the  law — either  to  give  industrial 
training  and  education  in  each  workhouse,  as  best  they  may,  or 
to  combine  with  other  Unions  for  the  same  purpose  on  a more 
efficient  scale.  The  facilities  now  offered  by  the  new  Act 
appear  to  leave  no  excuse  to  such  Boards  of  Guardians  as  may 
hereafter  neglect  alike  to  provide  industrial  training  in  their 
own  Unions,  and  who  likewise  refuse  to  combine  with  other 
Unions  for  the  purpose  of  doing  so  in  a district  school. 

The  subject  appears  to  divide  itself  into  two  branches,  each 
of  which  invites  separate  consideration — their  efficiency  and 
their  cost. 

First,  as  to  their  efficiency  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the 
Articles  above  cited  : — The  least  of  the  advantages  under  this 
head  appears  to  be  the  obvious  fact  that,  by  combination,  more 
efficient  teachers,  at  better  salaries,  may  be  obtained  for  the 
children  than  under  a system  which  cuts  up  the  Parliamentary 
grant  into  small  portions,  and  secures  the  services  only  of 
inferior  teachers.  This  advantage  has  been  generally  admitted. 

I have  represented  that  the  education  prescribed  by  Article 
114  will  not  be  exceeded  in  subjects  or  amount  in  district 
schools.  The  only  difference  being,  that  it  will  be  well  given 
instead  of  ill  given. 

I venture,  my  Lords,  to  believe,  that  the  various  occupations 
and  labour  which  would  be  afforded  to  the  children  of  both 
sexes  in  an  establishment  organized  and  conducted  on  the 
system  of  industrial  schools  are,  of  all  others,  the  best 
adapted  to  reform  the  habits  and  remove  the  disease  under 
which  pauper  children  labour.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
moral  or  industrial  effects  would  be  the  more  powerful,  and 
prove  the  greater  benefit  to  the  children  and  to  society. 

I apprehend  that,  to  the  due  operation  of  the  moral  disci- 
pline which  should  be  extended  throughout  the  whole  day,  it 
would  be  indispensable  to  secure  the  superintendence  of  school 
teachers  capable  of  winning  the  affections  of  the  children,  and 
governing  them  by  kindness  rather  than  severity.  If  not  prac- 
tically trained  on  S tow's  admirable  system,  they  should  at  least 
have  imbibed  the  spirit  of  its  gentle  but  mighty  power  over 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  children. 

Mr.  Stow  so  well  describes  the  discipline  to  wdiicli  I desire  to 
see  these  little  patients  subjected,  that  I trust  I may  be  par- 
doned for  adopting  his  words  : — 

Moral  training  (lie  says)  is,  of  course,  practical  throughout,  and  is« 
the  main  end  and  object  of  the  whole  system  in  every  department.  It 
comprehends  the  restraining  of  all  the  evil  propensities  of  our  nature, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  a cultivation  of  all  that  is  noble  and  virtuous,, 
lounded  on  Bible  training ; in  other  words,  on  the  principles  of  the. 
immutable  standard  of  revealed  truth,  and  stimulated  bv  its  high 
sanctions  and  motives. 
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We  must  here  notice  a fundamental  error  in  education,  which  is  the 
confounding  of  two  things  essentially  distinct.  Moral  instruction  and 
moral  training  are  generally  imagined  to  mean  the  same  thing ; 
whereas  the  former  is  merely  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  and  the 
latter  is  the  cultivation  of  the  practical  habit.  On  this  clear  and  prac- 
tical distinction  hangs  one  chief  peculiarity  of  our  system. 

Habits  are  so  important  a part  of  education,  and  so  influential  on 
individuals  as  well  as  nations,  that  we  may  almost  be  said  to  be  the 
children  of  habit.  Proceeding,  then,  on  this  idea,  how  important  must 
early  training  be  before  habits  are  formed,  and  when  we  have  only  evil 
propensities  to  contend  with. 

A few  of  the  evil  propensities  and  habits  may  be  mentioned,  which  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  trainer  to  restrain  and  suppress  as  they  are  developed  ; 
whether  mental,  in  the  school  gallery,  or  practical,  in  the  school  play- 
ground, viz.,  rudeness,  selfishness,  deceit,  indecency,  disorder,  evil 
speaking,  cruelty,  want  of  courtesy,  anger,  revenge,  injustice, 
impatience,  covetousness,  and  dishonesty,  so  fearfully  general  in 
society. 

On  the  contrary,  all  the  amiable  feelings  and  Christian  virtues  must 
be  cultivated,  such  as  speaking  truth,  obedience  to  parents  and  all  in 
lawful  authority,  honesty,  justice,  forbearance,  generosity,  gentleness, 
kindness,  fidelity  to  promises,  courteousness,  habits  of  attention, 
docility,  disinterestedness,  kindness  to  inferior  animals,  pity  for  the 
lame  and  the  distressed,  and  the  weak  in  intellect,  and,  in  general,  doing 
to  others  as  we  would  wish  to  be  done  by. 

Such  evil  propensities  must  be  subdued,  and  moral  habits  formed, 
not  by  teaching,  but  by  training.  We  cannot  lecture  a child  into  good 
manners,  or  change  habits  of  any  kind  by  the  longest  speech.  The 
physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  habit,  is  only  changed  by  a succession, 
or  rather  by  a repetition  of  doings. 

This  department  requires  a play-ground  for  moral  development  and 
sympathy,  as  the  intellectual  department  does  a gallery  for  mental 
sympathy. 

That  which  the  play-ground  is  to  Mr.  Stow's  system  of  disci- 
pline in  town  schools,  the  farm  and  the  handicrafts  will  be  to 
district  schools.  It  is  there  that  the  ideal  will  become  the 
real,  and  that  application  will  be  given  to  the  lessons  of  the 
school  and  the  fireside.  It  is  the  nursery-ground  where  the 
young  trees  are  placed  for  nurture  and  development  previously 
to  their  transplantation  into  the  world.  For  want  of  this  prac- 
tical adaptation  of  instruction  to  conduct,  this  training  of  the 
faculties,  as  well  as  storing  of  the  head,  nine-tenths  of  our 
existing  schools  are  nearly  useless,  and,  in  many  cases,  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

The  great  deficiency  in  the  instruction  of  our  poorer  classes 
is  in  that  sort  of  practical  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  objects 
and  operations,  both  of  nature  and  art,  which  it  is  most  useful 
to  them  to  understand  ; a want  of  acquaintance,  not  with 
those  branches  of  knowledge  which  do  not,  but  which  do  belong 
to  their  condition  in  life  and  to  their  daily  avocations.  Their 
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ignorance  of  these  common  things  is  wonderfully  great,  and  the 
cause  of  hourly  loss  to  their  employers  and  to  themselves. 

Our  educational  institutions  are  too  generally  either  above 
or  below  the  wants  of  the  people.  They  give  the  children 
either  a little  comparatively-worthless  head  knowledge,  or  they 
soar  into  the  still  more  worthless  pretensions  of  mechanics’ 
institutions.  Practical  education  in  the  business  of  life,  and 
the  nature  of  the  external  world,  called  by  the  Germans  “ Welt- 
lcunde,”  is  seldom,  if  ever,  taught  to  our  working- classes ; yet, 
surely,  it  is  most  essential  that  they  should  learn  it,  inasmuch 
as  it  constitutes  all  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  ser- 
vants and  workmen  to  the  industry  of  England  and  its  powers 
of  prosperity.  It  makes,  also,  all  the  difference,  in  many 
instances,  between  pauperism  and  independence. 

In  addition  to  the  variety  of  objects  by  which  useful  know- 
ledge would  be  imparted  in  a district  school,  a vast  variety  of 
information  on  the  rotation  and  culture  of  crops,  the  science  of 
horticulture,  the  value  of  the  different  descriptions  of  manure, 
their  preparation,  and  the  modes  of  using  them,  the  habits, 
nature,  and  treatment  of  cows,  pigs,  poultry,  bees,  &c. ; 
together  with  every  process  of  husbandry  and  dairy-work, 
should  be  carefully  explained  to  the  children  of  a district 
school,  in  order  to  render  it  a means  of  training,  such  as  may 
be  in  harmony  with  the  future  position  of  the  children,  and  to 
supply  that  information  and  skill  of  which  they  stand  especially 
in  need.  All  these  things  are  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
meanest  capacity,  whilst  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
highest  order  of  education.  1 am  humbly  of  opinion  that,  if  it 
be  the  principle  of  the  new  Poor  Law  to  divert  the  labourer 
from  his  former  reliance  on  the  charity  of  others  to  a depend- 
ence on  his  own  resources,  the  system  I have  ventured  to  sketch 
is  indispensable  to  its  accomplishment,  and  will,  at  the  same 
time,  give  a great  and  prolific  impulse  to  the  skill,  industry, 
and  morals  of  every  district  in  which  it  may  be  established. 

It  is  the  object  of  these  schools  to  educate  children  destined 
(at  least  in  my  district)  for  country  pursuits  in  such  a way  as 
to  make  them  good  labourers  and  prosperous  cottagers,  so  that 
they  shall  not  only  acquire  habits  of  patient  industry  and 
means  of  future  livelihood,  but  such  knowledge  of  useful  arts 
as  may  conduce  hereafter  to  improve  their  little  stock  of  com- 
forts and  power  of  ministering  to  the  welfare  of  their  families. 
It  is,  therefore,  expedient  to  give  them  some  knowledge  of 
the  commonest  handicrafts.  The  boys  at  the  Ealing  school 
used  to  perform  all  the  work  that  was  required  to  be  done; 
they  were  their  own  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  glaziers.  1 o 
a cottager,  there  is  no  knowledge  more  useful  than  that  of 
carpentering,  shoemaking,  and  tailoring.  In  addition  to  bare 
necessaries,  our  labourers  and  mechanics  have  rarely  the  means 
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of  supplying  the  small  comforts  which  add  to  the  decencies  of 
life,  and  minister  to  independence.  The  leisure  hours  spent  at 
home  will  supply  them  when  the  labourer  has  skill  enough  to 
cultivate  his  garden ; its  vegetables  add  greatly  to  his  table, 
while  the  flowers  nourish  a sense  of  beauty,  and  contribute  to 
the  cheerfulness  of  his  dwelling.  A very  small  number  of  car- 
penter’s tools,  if  he  has  learnt  to  use  them,  would  keep  his 
furniture  in  order  and  his  house  in  neatness  ; enabling  him  to 
construct  cupboards,  shelves,  screens,  clothes-chests,  &c. ; while 
the  power  of  mending  clothes  and  shoes  would  materially  lessen 
his  expenditure,  and  add  to  the  comfort  and  respectable 
appearance  of  himself  and  his  family.  For  this  purpose  there 
should  be  a carpenter’s,  as  well  as  a shoemaker’s  and  tailor’s 
shop,  besides  the  bakehouse  and  brewhouse,  at  the  district 
school.  During  the  winter  months,  the  long  evenings,  and  the 
wet  days,  time  might  be  thus  most  usefully  occupied  which  is 
now  wasted  in  knitting  or  idling.  It  should  be  an  inflexible 
rule  of  a district  school  that  there  should  be  no  unemployed 
time.  It  should  be  a course  of  almost  incessant  industry  from 
morning  till  night.  This  is  no  hardship  to  the  children,  but 
quite  the  reverse.  I have  questioned  numbers  of  them,  and, 
without  a single  exception,  have  found  that,  however  distasteful 
school  was  to  them,  they  delighted  in  industrial  pursuits.  If 
they  Avish  to  punish  a boy  at  an  industrial  school,  they  prevent 
him  from  working.  The  boys  should,  in  rotation,  pass  a 
certain  number  of  hours  in  each  of  the  shops,  and  also  work  in 
turn  at  all  the  various  occupations  in  the  farm  of  which  they 
were  capable ; each  being  duly  explained  to  them,  as  well  as 
performed  by  them.  Variety  of  Avork  is  essential  to  prevent 
fatigue,  and  due  care  must  be  taken  to  apportion  it  in  kind,  as 
well  as  amount,  to  the  strength  of  the  child  ; but  it  should  be, — 
with  the  exception  of  meal-time,  and  three  hours  of  school- 
time,  and  a very  short  period  for  Avalking  exercise, — continuous 
throughout  the  day.  It  is  the  best  recreation  the  boys  can  have. 
The  girls  require  more  Avalking  exercise,  as  their  household  and 
needle-Avork  is  of  a more  monotonous  and  sedentary  character. 

Cheerfulness  should  be  imparted  to  labour,  and,  for  this 
purpose,  vocal  music  is  most  useful.  It  not  only  relieves 
fatigue,  and  prevents  weariness,  but  it  cherishes  good  senti- 
ments and  kindly  feelings. 

Its  great  influence  over  bodies  of  men,  especially  in  the  effects 
of  the  vocal  chorus  of  the  German  armies,  has  been  often  noted. 
The  young  are  even  more  impressible  by  music  than  adults. 

Singing  is  a natural  gratification  to  most  children  ; and  they 
ought  not  to  be  debarred  from  it,  for  it  is  not  only  an  innocent 
but  an  improving  taste.  The  children  in  district  schools  should 
be  taught  to  impiove  this  faculty,  and  strike  up  a merry  son°’ 
as  they  go  forth  to  and  return  from  their  Avork.  Precision  in 
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the  perforin  since  of  many  of  the  labours  in  the  field,  might  he 
aided  by  the  same  appliance,  just  as  the  manoeuvres  of  a regi- 
ment are  regulated,  as  well  as  inspirited,  by  its  band. 

In  point  of  health  and  strength  there  can  be  no  question  of 
the  gain  to  the  children.  Neither  is  the  loss  to  society  less 
considerable,  from  the  nerveless  and  helpless  condition  of  the 
debilitated  workhouse  child— the  certain  germ  of  an  enfeebled 
and  pauper  generation,  flaccid  in  limb,  and.  inert  in  mind,  just 
the  persons  who  are  likeliest  to  be  paupers  in  aftei-life,  foi 
they  will  have  little  power,  and  less  will,  to  struggle  with  ad- 
versity than  others.  . 

They  will  have  less  will  to  do  it,  for,  having  been  reared  in 
workhouses,  they  have  experienced  its  comforts  ; they  have  been 
fed,  housed,  clothed,  and  warmed  there  ; they  have  been  taught 
to  look  on  it  as  their  home , and  they  will  have  none  of  that 
wholesome  dislike  to  return  to  it  which  animates  the  breast  of 
the  independent  labourer,  who  knows  nothing  of  it  but  its 
bad  name,  and  who  strives  might  and  main  to  maintain  the 
independence  he  has  never  lost.  Remove  the  child  from  the 
workhouse,  place  him  in  a district  school,  and  he  will  hereafter 
be  just  in  the  position  of  that  independent  labourer.  He  will 
be  just  as  little  acquainted  with  what  a workhouse  is.  It  will 
be  iust  as  little  his  former  home,  and  it  will  be  just  as  much  his 
future  dread.  He  cannot,  in  after-life,  look  back  on  his  school 
as  a resource ; and  he  also  will  be  rescued  from  much  of  the 
reproach  of  pauperism,  as  well  as  from  the  contamination  of  a 
workhouse.  Surely  these  are  great  advantages  and  powerful 
aids  to  future  independence  and  diminished  rates  ! 

The  educational  means  for  the  independent  poor,  and  the 
energy  with  which  they  are  being  improved  and  extended 
throughout  the  kingdom,  are  great  and  growing.  May  they 
be  ten-fold  increased  ! In  the  meanwhile  the  poor  pauper  child 
by  no  means  gets  his  due  share.  The  independent  pool  may 
well  afford  to  allow  him  the  pittance  allotted  to  him  by 
Article  114.  The  law  requires  no  more,  but  should  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less. 

I have  been  told  that  it  will  be  a premium  to  pauperism  to 
o-ive  district  school  education  to  these  poor  children.  This 
objection  means,  that  parents  having  the  means  of  maintaining 
their  independence,  will  descend  from  it,  and  pauperize  them- 
selves in  order  to  give  their  children  the  benefits  of  paupei 
schools  ! I confess  I am  doubtful  whether  a single  parent,  thus 
disposed  could  be  found  throughout  the  kingdom.  But  if 
lie  WQTGj  why  arc  wc  to  admit  that  ho  would  succeed . u 
present  tests  of  real  poverty  would  still  precede  relief,  and  unless 
the  Guardians  themselves  permitted  it,  no  such  abuse  could 
take  place. 
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Moreover  if  the  education  of  the  independent  poor  were  as 
inferior  as  it  is  stated  to  be  (so  as  to  make  it  an  object  to  obtain 
that  about  to  be  given  in  district  schools),  would  that  not  be  a 
reason  for  improving  the  training  of  the  independent  poor  ? 

The  pauper  child  has  surely  the  first  claim  on  the  care  of  the 
public.  His  destitution  and  helplessness  give  it  to  him.  We 
have  no  right,  as  I have  already  ventured  to  remark,  to  treat 
that  destitution  as  the  result  of  vice  or  improvidence  on  his  part, 
meriting  the  reproach  and  penalties  of  pauperism.  He  is  the 
victim  of  misfortune,  and  starts  in  life  under  the  greatest  dis- 
advantage, owing  to  no  fault  of  his  own. 

I now  come  to  the  very  important  question  of  expense.  It 
can  scarcely  be  a matter  of  doubt,  that  if  by  industrial  educa- 
tion we  raise  the  pauper  children  to  a level  with  the  independent 
poor,  and  give  them  the  same  (not  better)  chances  of  livelihood, 
we  shall  necessarily  in  due  time  prevent  that  increase  of  pau- 
perism, and  its  heavy  burthens,  otherwise  inevitable.  But  now 
comes  the  question,  at  what  present  cost  must  we  purchase  this 
future  benefit  ? That  depends  entirely  on  the  scale  of  the  esta- 
blishment and  the  costliness  of  the  building.  I believe  that  a 
new  building,  with  out-houses,  &c.,  capable  of  containing  400 
children,  might  be  built,  where  stone  was  at  hand,  for  3,000/. ; 
but  more  sightly  and  complete  establishments  would  probably 
amount  to  twice  that  sum.  The  Act  enables  Guardians  also  to 
rent  lands  and  buildings,  so  that  the  cost  is  entirely  contingent 
on  the  scheme  which  may  be  adopted.  The  main  economy  re- 
sults from  using  instead  of  disusing  the  labours  of  the  children, 
who  at  the  age  of  nine  )rears  and  upwards  are  able  to  perform 
various  offices  of  farm,  and  household,  and  handicraft  work. 

After  mature  consideration  of  the  matter,  and  taking  counsel 
from  experienced  men  on  the  subject,  I am  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  agricultural  districts,  such  as  mine,  the  cultivation  of  light 
loam  land  by  spade  husbandry , with  liquid  manure,  will  be  at  once 
the  most  profitable  for  the  Unions  and  beneficial  to  the  children. 
The  liquid  manure  which  results  from  a large  establishment, 
and  which  is  in  many  cases  now  thrown  away,  is  a certain  source 
of  largely  increased  produce  from  land.  Then  again,  the  labour 
of  boys  being  used  for  certain  minute  operations  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  crops,  as  well  as  in  digging  and  preparing  the  soil, 
is  another  source  of  such  increased  produce  therefrom.  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  this  will  give,  if  properly  managed,  on  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  land,  a return  which  may  be  made  to  cover 
all  permanent  expenses  from  the  establishment  of  an  economi- 
cally planned  district  school,  over  and  above  the  cost  noiv  incurred 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  children  in  the  separate  workhouses, 
and  which  of  course  must  continue  to  be  paid  whether  there  be 
a district  school  or  not.  If  district  schools  are  to  be  voluntarily 
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established,  by  the  Unions  according  to  the  present  law,  economy 
is  indispensable  j for  the  Boards  will  listen  to  the  scheme  on  no 
other  basis. 

I proceed  to  give  what  I conceive  to  be  the  likeliest  scheme 
to  answer  this  end.  In  order  to  do  so,  I must  necessarily  enter 
into  some  degree  of  detail,  otherwise  my  estimate  would  be  too 
vague  to  be  of  the  slightest  value. 

Wherever  it  was  determined  to  rent,  rather  than  purchase 
land,  I should  advise  that  a clause  giving  the  power  of  purchase 
should  be  introduced  into  the  lease,  wherever  the  lessor  can  be 
induced  to  consent  to  it.  This  would  enable  the  Guardians 
ultimately  to  build,  if  they  found  it  advantageous,  and  the  term 
would  probably  be  for  21  years. 

I assume  also  that  a farm-house  would  exist  on  the  land.  In 
these  cases,  the  expenses  would  be  less  than  if  there  was  a 
building  to  be  erected  on  purpose,  though  the  latter  is  greatly 
to  be  preferred. 

As  the  money  for  purchase,  &c.,  would  be  advanced,  I believe, 
by  the  Treasury,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments  in  20  years,  the 
adoption  of  more  costly,  and  perhaps  more  serviceable  buildings, 
would  increase  the  annual  cost  for  that  period  only  by  an  amount 
which  it  would,  I think,  be  practicable  to  recover  from  the 
land,  by  taking  a few  extra  acres  into  cultivation. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  scale  of  establish- 
ment, mode  of  building,  and  tenure  of  land.  In  the  midst 
of  this  diversity  of  opinion,  existing  where  it  would  be  least 
expected,  I refrain  from  giving  any  suggestion ; but  as  it  is 
essential  to  show  how  the  expenses  of  such  an  establishment 
would  probably  stand,  I offer  the  following  estimate,  simply  to 
show — first,  how  much  less  the  burden  is  likely  to  prove  than 
is  usually  anticipated,  and  in  the  second  place,  how  much  it 
may  be  diminished  by  a profitable  cultivation  of  a sufficient 
area  of  land. 

For  an  establishment  sufficient  to  accommodate  300  or  3o0 
children,  including  infants,  the  expenses  would  probably  be  as 
follow  : — 


Salaries  and  Wages. 


Farm  bailiff  and  matron 

Schoolmaster  and  mistresses*  . • • • • • 

Chaplain,  clerk,  and  surgeon,  in  addition  to  their  pre- 
sent salaries  ••••••••••• 

Porter,  \ rd. ; two  female  servants,  24Z.,  to  sleep  ini 
the  girls’  rooms;  two  farm  labourers,  to  sleep  in> 
the  house,  in  the  boys’ rooms,  at  12s.  . . . ) 

Tailor,  shoemaker,  and  bakerf  . 


£.  s. 
80  0 

100  0 
101  8 


cl. 

0 

0 

0 


* One  schoolmaster  and  one,  or  in  some  cases  two  schoolmistresses,  would  be 
required,  whose  salaries  would  be  paid  by  Government. 

+ The  wages  of  the  tailor,  shoemaker,  and  baker,  would  be  included  in  the  cost 
of  clothing  which  is  paid  at  present ; it  would  therefore  be  no  extra  expense. 
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Rations,  fyc. 

Maintenance  and  clothing  of  children  (as  at  present) 

Rations  of  five  officers,  equivalent  to  rations  of  school- 


teachers which  will  be  saved  in  the  workhouses 

Rations  of  three  servants 4000 

Rent  of  25  acres  of  land 37  10  0 

Rates  and  tithes 15  0 0 

Repairs  10  0 0 

Light  and  fuel 30  0 0 

Depreciation  of  stock,  or  insurance  thereon  . . . 20  0 0 

Idem  on  furniture 1000 

Straw  for  21  cows,  and  meal  for  80  store-pigs  . . 50  0 0 

Keep  of  horse  and  carriage  of  children  ....  30  0 0 


£543  18  0 

I apprehend  that  this,  as  a rough  estimate,  is  a correct  one 
of  the  only  extra  expenditure  attending  a district  school  which 
would  be  permanent.  Whatever  sum  was  laid  out  on  buildings, 
fittings,  and  stock,  would  be  repaid  in  20  years,  and  would  then 
become  the  property  of  the  Unions  in  combination.  Assuming 
this  sum,  merely  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  to  be  4,000/.,  the 
instalments  of  200/.  per  annum,  with  the  average  annual  interest 
on  it  at  41.  per  cent.,  diminishing  yearly  with  the  debt,  would 
be  84/.  Thus  the  total  increase  of  expenditure  for  20  years 
would  average  284/.  per  annum.  As  a practical  example,  the 
five  Unions  of  Ludlow,  Leominster,  Clun,  Tenbury,  and 
Cleobury  Mortimer,  which  would  in  point  of  locality  form 
a feasible  combination,  were  assessed  in  1847  to  the  amount  of 
28,300/.,  while  the  annual  value  of  rateable  property  was  re- 
turned 350,865/. ; so  that  the  extra  cost  for  building,  stock,  and 
fittings,  would  add  only  four-fifths  of  a farthing  in°  the  pound 
on  that  amount  of  rateable  annual  property,  and  little  more 
than  2 \d.  in  the  pound  on  the  rates  actually  paid.  This  sum 
will  scarcely  be  put  in  competition  with  the  benefits  of  district 
schools  for  the  pauper  children,  with  the  probability  of  thereby 
diminishing  the  future  burden  on  the  ratepayers. 

It  remains  to  be  shown  how  the  permanent  annual  charge  of 
543/.  1 8.?.  may  be  defrayed.  This  sum  must  be  derived  from 
the  produce  of  the  land,  under  the  system  of  cultivation  I have 
just  named.  I have  endeavoured  to  avail  myself  of  the  expe- 
rience of  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  these  systems  of 
cultivation  respecting  the  probable  as  well  as  actual  amount  of 
produce  attainable  from  them,  and  I venture  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  to  your  Lordships,  with  some  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  its  substantial  truth.  I have  assumed  that  25  acres  of 
land  would  be  taken,  of  which  half  an  acre  would  be  appro- 
priated to  the  site  of  the  house,  & c.,  and  the  rest  chiefly  to  a 
dairy  farm  with  stall-fed  cows.  The  crops  and  produce  would 
be  as  follow  : — 
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Acres.  Roods. 1 Crop. 

3 2 Wurtzels  . . . 

3 2 Carrots  or  parsnips 

3 2 Italian  rye-grass  . 

1 2 Cabbages  . 

3 2 Vetches  or  clover  . 


Produce  in 

Total  Produce 

Tons,  per  Acre. 

| 

in  Tons. 
Tons.  Cwt. 

35 

— 

122 

10 

25 

= 

82 

10 

75 

= 

262 

10 

45 

= 

67 

10 

20 

= 

70 

Value 


605 


3 

3 

2 


[A  cow  consumes  (as  has  been  ascertained  for  me  from 
actual  experiment)  nearly  28  tons  per  annum  of  green 
food,  hay,  and  roots  ; the  amount  here  shown,  therefore, 
will  feed  21  cows,  which,  if  first-rate  milkers,  will  yield 
above  an  average  produce  in  calf  and  milk,  &c.  ot  16Z. 
each  per  annum,  at  market  prices  for  butter  milk, 
cheese,  and  calf.] 


The  above  acres,  therefore,  will  keep  21  cows  at  16Z. 

produce = 

2 Flax,  at  20Z.  per  acre — 

2 Potatoes  or  other  roots  for  pigs,  together  with  a 
little  meal  and  house  stuff,  &c.,  which  will  feed 
80  pigs,  to  be  sold  in  store  at  2Z.  10s.  . _ . • = 

• • For  vegetables  for  house  consumption,  at  35Z.  per 

acre = 

2 Site  of  house  and  buildings = 


£336 

70 


200 

70 


£676 


Thus  the  land  would  more  than  defray  the  permanent  charge  on  the  rates. 


I have  submitted  this  estimate  of  produce  to  W.  W.  Whit- 
more, Esq.,  of  Dudmaston,  Salop,  and  have  his  permission  to 
subjoin  his  reply  : — 

Dudmaston,  January  18. 

Dear  Sir, 

Mr.  Garland  lias  just  been  here,  and  we  have  talked  your 
estimate  over.  He  considers  that  it  may  he  realized  provided  you  add 
grass  land  enough  to  give  you  about  25  tons  of  hay,  or  about  12  a’cres. 
He  says  that  8 lbs.  of  hay  per  diem  are  indispensable  to  keep  cows,  fed 
in  the  stall  on  green  food  or  roots,  in  health,  and  that  the  grass  land 
would  be  needed  to  make  the  most  of  your  liquid  manure.  He  thinks 
the  carrots  rated  loo  high  in  point  of  produce,  but  that  the  cabbage 
and  Italian  rye-grass  would  yield  more  than  you  have  calculated.  He 
thinks  16Z.  may  be  looked  lor  per  annum.  Somewhat  less  food  would 
be  required  for  the  cows  if  hay  were  added,  and  this  would  enable  you 
to  keep  a horse,  which  you  have  not  included. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  yet  sufficient  experience 
has  not  been  had  to  enable  any  one  to  pronounce  decidedly  upon  these 
points.  At  present  they  are  estimates,  not  accounts,  and  should  be  so 
guarded  ; but  the  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  the  realization  of  your 
views  with  the  addition  suggested  by  Garland.  Much,  however,  will 
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depend  upon  management— diligence,  intelligence,  and  honesty,  must 
all  be  assumed — they  are  rare  qualities  to  find  combined  in  a farm 
bailiff'. 

Believe  me,  yours  sincerely, 

T _ _ „ (Signed)  W.  W.  Whitmore. 

J.  C.  Symons,  hsq. 

The  Quatt  School  Farm  obtained  last  year  a produce  equal 
in  value,  though  not  precisely  by  the  same  kind  of  crops  as 
those  which  I venture  to  recommend. 

The  ledger  account,  to  which  I have  already  referred,  led  to 
so  large  an  amount  of  misconception,  and  to  mis-statements  so 
singularly  groundless,*  that  I obtained  from  Mr.  Garland,  the 
intelligent  and  trustworthy  master  of  the  school,  the  following 
account  of  the  gross  produce  of  his  school  farm  durino-  the 
undernamed  quarters,  which  was  as  follows  : — ■ 


December  Quarter,  1847. 

To  cash  for  milk  and  butter  .... 

, , potatoes 

,,  from  sale  of  calf  (reared)  . . 

, , sale  of  eight  pigs  (reared) 

, , sale  of  fruit  .... 


March  Quarter,  1848. 

To  cash  for  milk  and  butter  .... 

, , potatoes 

, , from  sale  of  three  calves  (reared) 
, , sale  of  one  calf  * . 


June  Quarter,  1848 

To  cash  from  milk  and  butter  . . 

, , potatoes  .... 

, , cabbage  plants 

, , sale  of  calf  * . 

, , sale  of  ten  pigs  (reared) 


September  Quarter. 

To  cash  from  milk  and  butter  . 

, , potatoes 
, , sale  of  calf*  . . 


1848 


£. 

s. 

d. 

. 14 

12 

11 

. 14 

2 

9 

. 2 

11 

0 

. 6 

0 

0 

1 

2 

6 

£ 38 

9 

2 

. 21 

12 

3 

. 15 

2 

4 

. 8 

19 

0 

. 1 

15 

0 

£47 

8 

7 

. 24 

14 

7 

5 

18 

9i 

0 

7 

0 

* 0 

19 

6 

. 9 

8 

6 

£ 41 

8 

41 

1. 

. 22 

16 

H* 

. 7 

3 

8 

. 1 

2 

0 

£31 

2 

7* 

* I have  endeavoured  to  show  the  futility  and  groundlessness  of  these  objections 
and  have  also  given  other  documents  on  the  subject  in  Appendix  A.  ODJectlons6 
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The  following  letter  accompanied  the  above  statement : — 

Union  School,  Quatt, 

November  30,  1848. 

Honoured  Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  kind  letter  of  the  25th  instant,  I beg  to  send 
an  account,  such  as  I understand  you  to  want. 

You  will  see,  Sir,  that  I have  taken  no  account  of  the  cows,  whether 
bought  or  sold,  as  they  are  never  reared  by  us. 

The  receipts  for  the  December,  March,  June,  and  September  quar- 
ters I have  taken  from  my  farm  book  ; but  it  cannot  be  considered  an 
exact  statement  of  the  value  of  the  produce,  because  for  part  ot  that 
year  we  had  an  extra  piece  of  land  (pasture),  which  we  do  not  now 
hold. 

The  expense  of  this  land  was  12/.  5s.  0 d.,  and  to  this  sum  T have 
added  1 91.  3s.  lid.,  the  cost  of  other  food,  such  as  hav,  bran,  grains, 
&c.,  &c\,  making  together  an  expenditure  of  31/.  8s.  lid. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  September  29,  1848,  are  158/.  8s.  9d., 
and  if  we  subtract  31/.  8s.  lid.,  there  is  a remainder  of  1:26/.  19s.  10d., 
which,  divided  by  the  44  acres  (for  I do  not  think  we  gained  anything 
by  the  land  above  alluded  to),  will  give  a produce  of  28/.  4s.  4 id.  per 
acre;  but  even  suppose  we  had  realized  a profit  of  12i.  alter  paying  the 
rent,  we  should  still  have  a produce  on  the  44  acres  of  full  25/.  per 
acre. 

We  had  four  cows  in  December  quarter,  1841,  and  bought  another 
in  the  following  March  quarter.  In  June  quarter  we  sold  three,  and 
bought  one,  and  in  September  quarter  we  bought  another. 

The  calves  marked  thus*  are  shown,  in  each  case  in  this  statement, 
at  1/.  less  than  I received  for  them  of  the  butcher,  as  that  (l/.)  was 
about  the  worth  of  each  when  purchased  by  the  side  of  the  cow,  and 
what  is  here  shown  I consider  as  profit  from  the  land.  The  other 
calves  and  pigs  we  reared,  and  may  be  considered  as  profit,  except  the 
food  bought,  all  of  which  is  included  in  the  19/.  3s.  lid.  as  above. 

I have°made  some  notes  in  the  ledger  account  for  1S47,  by  which  it 
appears  there  was  a produce  in  that  year  of  nearly  22/.  per  acre,  and  it 
the  potato  crop  had  been  good,  it  would  have  been  more. 

I beg  to  tell  you,  Sir,  that  the  Italian  rye-grass  I spoke  of  in  a former 
letter  has  much  exceeded  the  statement  I then  made.  I then  said,  I 
have  had  it  2 feet  high  this  year,  have  cut  it  twice,  and  shall  cut  it 
twice  more.”  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I am  now  cutting  it 
the  fifth  time,  which  growth  was  ready  in  October  ; but  the  quantity 
of  other  food  we  had  was  so  great,  that  we  were  unable  to  consume  it. 

I cut,  and  weighed  the  produce  of  one  square  yard,  and  found  it  to  be 

II  lbs.,  or  23  tons  15  cwt.  lqr.  12  lbs.  per  acre,  for  one  cutting,  which 
multiplied  by  the  five  cuttings  will  give  118  tons  16  cwt.  3 qrs.  4 lbs. 

I hope,  Sir,  this  letter  will  be  intelligible  to  you,  but  should  it  not  be 
quite  to  your  mind,  if  you  will  oblige  me  with  a line  it  shall  be 
promptly  attended  to. 

I have,  &c., 

Henry  Garland. 

Jelicger  C.  Symons,  Esq., 

H.  M.  Inspector,  &c.,  &c. 


* See  also  Appendix  E.,  Mr.  Dickenson's  Statement. 
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I beg’  to  add,  Sir,  that  I attribute  the  increase  of  value  of  produce  in 
1S4S,  over  that  of  1S47,  to  the  productiveness  of  the  Italian  rye-grass, 
which  was  not  sown  till  September  1,  1847,  and  came  into  use  on 
May  1,  1848.  I hope  next  year  to  have  a still  larger  return  from  it. 

I venture  also  to  annex  to  this  statement  the  following-  para- 
graph extracted  from  the  Gloucester  Journal , which  1 believe  to  be 
correct,  and  which  gives  the  result  of  another  inspection  of  the 
farm,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  year,  by  a party  of  gentlemen 
unknown  to  me,  and  totally  apart  from  any  suggestion  of  mine: 

An  agricultural  meeting  was  held  in  September,  at  Dudmaston,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  school  and  farm,  and  many  of  the  visitors 
took  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  establishment.  One  gentleman  made 
an  examination  of  the  produce  of  four  square  yards  of  the  farm,  which 
gave  the  following  result : — 

Carrots. 

Its.  tons  cvvt.  qrs.  lbs. 

Roots  and  tops  ...  55  equal  to  29  14  0 22  per  acre. 

Roots  alone  ....  32  , , 17  5 2 24 

Tops  alone  ....  23  ,,  12  8 1 26  ’’ 

Yellow  Wurzels. 

Roots  and  tops  ...  84  equal  to  45  7 2 0 , 

Roots  alone  ....  68  ,,  36  14  2 16 

Tops  alone  . . . . 16  ,,  8 12  3 12  \\ 

Red  Wurzels. 

Roots  and  tops  . . . 64  equal  to  34  11  1 20  ,, 

Roots  alone  ....  46  ,,  24  16  2 2 ,, 

Tops  alone  ....  18  ,,  9 14  3 18  ,, 

One  square  yard  of  Italian  rye-grass  weighed  11  lbs.;  equal  per  acre, 
for  one  mowing,  23  tons  15  cwl.  1 qr.  12  lbs.  ; and  for  five  cutting's 
110  tons  16  cwt.  3 qrs.  4 lbs. 

Twelve  little  boys,  with  ruddy  cheeks,  and  evidently  in  the  very  best 
condition,  looking  both  contented  and  happy,  were  busy  digging  potatoes. 
The  cheerfulness  with  which  they  went  through  their  work,  and  the 
degree  of  intelligence  evinced  in  their  reply  to  questions  put  by  various 
gentlemen,  reflected  equal  credit  both  upon  Mr.  Garland  and  the 
system  under  which  they  were  instructed.  The  whole  of  the  land 
appeared  to  be  in  the  best  condition,  and  yielding  most  abundant  crops. 
The  Italian  rye-grass,  in  particular,  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who 
beheld  it,  fully  evincing  the  great  importance  of  well  cultivating  the 
land.  The  result  of  the  visit  was  highly  satisfactory.  We  are  sure  it 
must  be  a matter  of  very  great  gratification  to  the  ratepayers  of  Bridg- 
north that  they  are  thus  the  means  of  rescuing  these  poor  children  from 
a continued  state  of  pauperism,  and  sending  them  out  in  the  world 
with  a fair  chance  of  becoming  members  of  a most  useful  and  indus- 
trious class. 

i January  a Committee  was  appointed,  from  amono-  the 
Guardians  of  the  Ludlow  Union,  to  visit  the  Quatt  Farm 
School,  in  consequence  of  my  suggestions  and  statements,  in 
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order  that  they  might  investigate  the  system  pursued  there  for 
themselves.  The  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive  kindly  conveyed  and  accom- 
panied them  to  Quatt.  They  reported  as  follows  : — 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  general  accuracy  of  the  printed 
report  (see  Appendix  A.)  of  the  average  weight  pei  acre  (great  as  it 
appears)  of  the  several  crops  grown  at  Quatt,  arising,  doubtless,  from 
the  liberal  application  of  liquid  manure. 

The  above  amount  of  produce  will,  I believe,  be  readily 
admitted  as  rather  below  than  above  that  which  may  be  fairly 
reckoned  upon  by  persons  who  are  practically  acquainted  with 
husbandry  and  liquid  manure,  from  good  land  and  from  first- 
rate  milkers.  They  who  are  acquainted  alone  with  the  produce 
of  plough  husbandry  ought  in  fairness  to  suspend  their  judg- 
ment till  they  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
results  of  spade  husbandry  where  it  is  in  practical  operation. 

Unfortunately  this  candour  does  not  always  prevail,  and  there 
is  often  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  admit  of  an 
amount  of  produce,  by  whatsoever  means  obtained,  which 
appears  to  throw  their  systems  into  the  shade.  This  is,  however, 
a mistaken  prejudice ; the  system  I advocate  is  one  which 
requires  minute  labour  adapted  to  children,  and  can  never 
compete  with  the  husbandry  of  farms  on  a large  scale. 

As  the  dairy  is  the  great  source  of  the  produce,  it  is  important 
to  ascertain  Avhat  amount  of  food  is  requisite  for  stall-fed  cows. 
An  experiment  has  been  made,  and  it  is  from  its  result  that 
my  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  number  of  cows  which  could 
be  maintained  by  stall-feeding  from  the  roots  and  seeds  deri- 
vable from  the  land  in  question.  It  has  been  found  that  a 
stall-fed  cow,  well  supplied  with  food,  consumes  in  24  hours  no 
less  than  from  150  to  170  lbs.  weight  of  green-meat  in  summer, 
and  168  lbs.  of  roots  in  winter,  with  a very  small  quantity  of  hay  ; 
which  I think  would  be  obtained  from  the  clovers  and  rye-grass. 
The  breeds  most  esteemed  for  milking,  in  this  district,  appear 
to  be  the  Yorkshire  and  Irish  ; and  middle-sized  cows  are 
generally  deemed  the  most  advantageous,  as  yielding  more 
milk  in  proportion  to  their  feed  than  the  large  heavy  cows. 

There  are  few  branches  of  husbandry  which  are  more  lucra- 
tive than  that  of  dairy  farms.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  from 
tenant  farmers  the  amount  of  produce  attainable  from  a cow. 
Their  yield  in  quantity  of  milk,  and  again,  in  its  quality,  varies 
very  greatly.  I have  heard  of  well-attested  instances  where 
28/.  and  30/.  have  been  made  in  a single  year  by  the  calf  and 
milk  of  a single  cow,  in  other  cases  it  will  not  exceed  10/. ; but 
if  due  care  be  taken  and  a liberal  price  paid,  such  as  I have 
allowed  for  good  milkers,  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  average  of 
1 6/.  is  below  rather  than  above  the  gross  annual  value  of  the 
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produce,  whether  it  be  made  in  the  shape  of  butter,  cheese,  or 
milk,  after  the  calf  is  sold. 

It  has  been  strongly  recommended  to  me  that  a cow  in  calf 
should  be  purchased  every  year,  and  the  cow  sold  dry  in  nine 
months.  The  risk,  however,  is  increased,  as  well  as  the  profit, 
by  this  means ; and  I am  induced  to  think  that  when  a cow  turns 
out  a good  milker  it  is  the  best  plan  to  keep  her. 

On  all  the  foregoing  modes  of  husbandry  I would  beg  to  re- 
commend to  the  notice  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject 
Mr.  Nowell’s  valuable  little  work,*  entitled  “ a Manual  of 
Pield  Gardening,  or  Belgian  Agriculture  Explained de- 
scribing the  routine  of  certain  field-garden  operations  as 
practised  in  Sussex  and  Yorkshire  in  each  week  in  the  year.  It 
gives  more  practical  guidance  and  information,  and  in  greater 
detail,  than  any  other  work  yet  extant. 

The  cultivation  of  flax  affords  every  prospect  of  success  on 
school  farms,  both  as  regards  the  value  of  its  seed  for  feeding 
cattle,  the  saleability  of,  and  profit  derivable  from,  the  flax 
itself,  as  well  as  the  admirable  employment  in  the  operations  of 
steeping,  stacking,  scutching,  and  spinning,  it  affords  to  the 
children  during  the  evening.  The  annual  value  of  the  crop 
varies  considerably;  the  flax  averages  from  20/.  to  2 51.  per 
acre,  and  the  seed  from  51.  to  67.,  in  Flanders ; but  in  England 
it  will  usually  fetch  much  more.  It  appears  from  the  following 
work  on  flax  in  “Flemish  Husbandry,”  published  by  the 
“ Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,”  that  by  the 
system  of  husbandry  I propose  to  adopt,  very  large  crops  may 
be  fairly  reckoned  on  : — 

For  this  purpose  a surplus  of  tillage  and  manure  is  given  to  each 
crop,  so  that  the  soil  is  deepened  and  ameliorated  at  each  successive 
step,  and  is  brought  to  as  perfect  a state  as  it  will  admit  of  by  the  time 
the  turn  comes  to  sow  flax.  This  may  remove  the  surprise  which  is 
naturally  excited,  by  the  amount  of  tillage  and  manure  given  for  each 
crop,  which  appears  at  first  sight  far  greater  than  can  be  required. 
The  quantity  of  liquid  manure  poured  over  the  light  lands,  year  after 
year,  cannot  fail  to  make  them  rich,  and  the  frequent  trenching  with 
the  spade  must,  in  the  end,  transform  the  whole  soil,  to  a considerable 
depth,  into  a compost  of  rich  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  intimately 
mixed  with  the  natural  earths.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  accumulation  of 
humus,  which  is  the  best  preparation  to  ensure  a good  crop  of  flax.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  to  the  immediate  preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  flax  that 
its  abundance  or  good  quality  is  to  be  chiefly  ascribed,  but  to  a gradual 
system  of  amelioration,  which  has  brought  the  soil  into  the  high 
condition  required  for  this  plant. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  this  subject  that  has  been 
published  is  that  of  George  Nieholls,  Esq.,  of  the  Poor  Law 

* Published  by  Messrs.  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  Price  2s. 
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Board,  to  which  reference  should  be  made  for  the  practical 
cultivation  of  this  plant.  It  is  sold  at  Messrs.  Knight,  pub- 
lishers, Fleet-street,  price  Is.  6 cl.  Mr.  Warnes,  of  Farming- 
ham  in  Norfolk,  has  also  thrown  much  practical  light  on  the 
subject  in  his  interesting  and  useful  work. 

The  vegetable  produce  is  likewise  very  much  understated  in 
my  estimate,  the  owners  of  many  an  allotment  garden  would 
refuse  to  sell  the  produce  of  half  an  acre  for  25/.  Mr.  Crutchley, 
the  master  of  the  Market  Drayton  Union,  and  others,  have 
favoured  me  with  some  practical  information  on  this  point, 
which  will  be  found  in  Appendix  A.  This  produce  may  of 
course  be  varied  with  the  requirements  of  the  house  and  the 
changes  of  vegetables,  which  their  diseases  or  other  circum- 
stances might  require. 

The  number  of  boys  who  would  be  required  to  work  effec- 
tually the  quantity  of  land  I have  suggested,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  from  200  to  300  children,  would  probably  be 
60,  from  the  ages  of  9 to  15.  This  is  a smaller  number  per 
acre  than  is  required  at  Quatt,  but  there  is  of  course  an  economy 
of  labour  arising  from  the  larger  staff,  and  the  consequent  power 
of  applying  a greater  force,  at  a given  time  on  an  emergency, 
for  particular  operations  on  a portion  of  the  ground. 

I apprehend  that  an  extent  of  land  nearly  approaching  the 
amount  I have  selected  for  my  foregoing  estimate,  namely,  24J 
acres,  would  present  greater  advantages  than  a more  limited 
area.'  As  this  is  a subject  which  is  exciting  much  interest,  and 
on  the  decision  of  which  the  success  of  district  schools  will  pro- 
bably in  great  measure  depend.  I beg  permission  to  offer  the 
following  suggestions  upon  the  mode  of  cropping  such  farms, 
as  the  result  of  information  I have  obtained  upon  it : — 

The  rotation  of  crops  on  land  thus  cultivated  would  pro- 
bably be  as  follows  on  the  same  seven  acres : — 

First  year  : Wurzels. — In  November  the  land  should  be 
thrown  in  ridges,  and  well  manured.  Early  in  the  spring  it 
should  be  well  dug  and  again  manured,  and  then  sown.  In 
June  the  leaves  would  be  thinned  ; the  roots  would  be  cleared 
from  the  ground  from  August  till  November. 

Second  year  : Potatoes  or  other  Vegetable. — The  land  would  be 
rido-ed  as  before  in  the  previous  December.  In  March  it 
would  be  manured,  dug,  and  planted.  The  crop  would  be 
off  by  the  latter  end  of  August.  In  September  the  ground 
would  be  well  dug  and  manured,  and  Italian  rye-grass  sown 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Third  year  : Italian  Rye-grass.— The  first  cutting  would  be 
about  the  first  week  in  May,  the  second  in  25  days  afterwaids, 
and  a third,  fourth,  and  fifth*  would  follow  at  intervals  of 


* Mr.  Dickenson,  of  Curzon-strect,  May  Fair,  had  ten  cuttings  last  year. 
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nearly  a month  each,  till  the  early  frosts  set  in.  After  each 
cutting  the  plants  must  he  well  watered  with  liquid  manure. 
In  December  the  land  would  be  dug,  and  ridged  as  before,  but 
not  manured. 

Fourth  year : Flax. — The  land  should  be  dug  over  early  in 
April,  but  not  manured ; the  seed  should  be  in  as  soon  as  the 
frost  disappears.  The  crop  would  be  off  early  in  July,  and  a 
catch  crop  of  rape  after  digging  in  solid  manure,  might  be 
obtained  the  same  winter,  which  would  be  ready  in  the  follow- 
ing February  or  March. 

Fifth  year:  Carrots  or  Parsnips. — The  ground  should  be 
dug,  but  not  manured  as  soon  as  the  last  crop  was  off.  Sow 
immediately  then  in  August,  and  the  crop  would  be  off  the 
giound  during  the  month  of  November,  llidge  and  manure 
in  December, 

Sixth  year  : Cabbages. — Dig  and  manure  and  plant  in  March. 
Crop  off  the  ground  by  end  of  August.  Manure  and  d i g in 
September,  and  sow  vetches  or  clover. 

Seventh  year : Vetches  or  Clover. — Crop  in  May  and  June. 
Another  catch  crop  might  then  be  taken  before  sowing  the 
wurzels.  & 

If  it  weie  deemed  advisable  to  substitute  gram  crops  on 
some  portion  of  the  land,  a slight  and  easy  modification  of  the 
above  course  of  cropping  would  be  required.  I am  satisfied 
that  the  produce  would  be  considerably  less,  and  that  it  is  far 
cheaper  on  such  a farm  to  buy  straw  as  well  as  corn  than  to 
grow  either.  A few  roods,  however,  might  be  ploughed  every 
year  to  give  the  older  boys  instruction  in  plough  husbandry. 

. ^ ,not5  however,  I apprehend,  an  essential  object  of  these 
institutions  to  give  the  children  perfect  instruction  in  every 
agi icultuial  pursuit,  but  simply  to  fit  them  for  stations  where 
they  may  hereafter  perfect  themselves ; and  in  order  to  this,  to 
give  them  practical  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  husbandry 
and  open  and  exercise  their  faculties  for  future  and  further 
development.  We  aim  at  establishing  training  schools  of  useful 
industry,  rather  than  colleges  of  agricultural  science. 

1 he  amount,  however,  of  the  produce  attainable  under  the 
spade  is  a material  feature  in  a scheme  which  is  likely  to 
obtain  the  support  of  country  Boards,  if  at  all , by  the  chances 
of  economy  it  presents.  I therefore  venture  to  submit  the 
following  additional  remarks  on  the  best  means  of  realizing  the 
amount  of  produce  I have  estimated  : — 

The  next  requisite,  after  obtaining  a light  loam  soil  with  a 
sufficiently  porous  subsoil,  is  a proper  arrangement  of  drains 
and  tanks  for  the  collection  and  preparation  of  the  liquid 
manure,  which  is  the  mine  whence  the  entire  wealth  of  the 
land  springs. 

1 here  should  be  one  or  two  large  reservoirs  or  tanks,  which 
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may  be  economically  constructed  according  to  tlie  plans 
adopted  in  the  late  Mrs.  Gilbert’s  farm  schools,  near  East- 
bourne in  Sussex,  of  which  the  following  is  a sketch  : — 


The  depth  of  the  reservoirs  may  be  from  12  to  18  feet,  and 
the  widest  part  at  the  top  from  8 to  12.  Common  laboureis 
can  construct  them.  The  floor  is  either  composed  of  brick  or  of 
stone  work,  embedded  in  grey  lime  mortar,  and  coated  with 
Parker’s  cement — no  clay  being  used  in  any  part  of  the  tank. 
The  sides  are  circular,  and  are  walled  up  in  the  same  manner  , 
and  the  top  or  dome  is  then  built  by  circular  layers  of  bricks, 
flint,  or  chalk  resting  on  the  top  of  the  side  wall ; each  couise 
advancing  one -third  of  their  length  beyond  the  previous  layeis 
which  are  regularly  backed  in  during  the  progress  of  the  work 
by  the  earth.  The  top  or  aperture  is  secured  by  slabs  of  wood 
or  mason-work  a foot  or  two  high.  A pump  of  iron  or  zinc  for 
drawing  out  the  liquid  is  inserted,  so  as  to  be  easily  removable 

and  cleaned,  if  choked  up.  . 

The  drains  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  bring  into  these 
tanks  all  the  refuse,  wash,  and  liquid  of  every  description  from 
the  house,  together  with  the  night-soil  of  the  out-buildings 
and  the  excreta  of  the  pigs’  cots,  of  which  latter  the  floors  should 
be  made  to  slant  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  their  drainage. 
By  far  the  most  valuable  part  ol  the  liquid  manure  results 
from  the  eowstalls  ; and  this  is  one  reason  why  daily  farms  on 
this  system  are  the  most  lucrative,  owing  to  the  return  they 
yield  to  the  land  for  the  produce  they  derive  from  it.  Were 
'it  not  for  the  excreta  of  the  cows,  the  produce  I have  named 

could  not  be  obtained.  . 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  mode  of  constructing  drains 
in  the  eowstalls  of  Switzerland  and  Germany  present  the 
greatest  amount  of  advantages  for  district  school  fauns.  c 
cattle  stand  on  inclined  floors  flagged  with  tiles,  bricks,  oi 
planks,  to  which  latter  there  is  an  objection.  At  the  lowest 
part  of  this  inclined  plane,  close  to  the  heels  of  the  co\vs,  runs 
a trough  or  trench  along  the  whole  length  of  the  stalls.  It 
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should  be  about  2 feet  deep  by  1 8 inches  in  width  ; this  trench 
should  communicate  with  a tank  or  reservoir  at  one  end  simi- 
larly constructed  to  that  already  described,  but  placed  close  to, 
or  under  the  roof  of  the  cow-house,  so  that  it  may  derive  a 
portion  of  its  warmth  which  favours  the  process  of  putrefaction, 
which  is  essential  in  order  to  give  the  full  amount  of  fertilizing 
properties  to  the  compost.  The  trench  should  have  a sluice 
door  at  the  end  next  to  the  tank,  in  order  that  its  contents 
may  be  retained  for  a few  days  before  they  are  voided  into  the 
tank.  Such  portion  of  the  excreta  of  the  cattle  as  does  not  fall 
or  drain  itself  into  the  trench,  should  be  carefully  raked  and 
swept  into  it  twice  a-day.  The  foul  portion  of  the  litter  should 
be  immersed  in  the  trench,  and  drawn  backwards  and  for- 
wards with  a rake  to  cleanse  it  of  its  contents  before  it  is 
thrown  on  the  dung-hill ; thus  nothing  is  lost. 

The  next  process  is  to  pour  a quantity  of  water  into  the 
trench.  The  object  of  this  is  not  only  to  liquify  the  manure 
and  increase  the  quantity,  but  to  assist  the  chemical  process  it 
must  undergo.  By  this  means  the  water  in  the  trench  in  the 
first  place  keeps  the  air  cool,  and  free  from  the  effluvia  which 
would  otherwise  arise.  Cowstalls  on  this  principle  are  much 
freer  from  odour  than  on  the  ordinary  system  without  trenches. 
This  is,  however,  the  least  of  its  advantages.  In  the  ordinary 
process  of  putrefaction,  which  the  manure,  and  especially  the 
urine,  undergoes,  the  escape  of  ammonia,  in  the  form  of  gas, 
occasions  a considerable  loss  of  the  richest  element  of  its  ma- 
nuring property.  It  is  therefore  very  important  to  add  to  the 
compost  some  substance  of  an  acid  quality  which  may  com- 
bine with  the  ammonia  as  it  is  generated,  and  neutralize  and 
retain  it. 

Experience  has  proved  that,  within  certain  limits,  the  larger 
the  bulk  of  liquid  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
developed  from  the  manure  and  retained  in  the  mixture.  An 
additional  portion  is  also  attracted  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
no  very  slight  amount  from  the  breath  of  the  cows  themselves ; 
this  combines  with  the  ammoniacal  gas  and  prevents  its 
escape.  It  also  converts  the  caustic  portion  of  it  into  carbonate. 
The  manuring  properties  of  the  liquid  may  be  further  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  green  copperas,  humus  (sulphate 
of  iron),  or  the  alum  of  commerce,  which  augments  the  same 
action  and  generates  suphatc  of  ammonia,  which  is  one  of  the 
strongest  saline  manures  in  existence.  When  the  trench  is 
full,  it  is  well  stirred  ; the  sluice  door  is  opened,  and  it  empties 
itself  into  the  tank,  where  it  remains  till  the  putrefactive  fer- 
mentation is  complete,  and  the  caustic  qualities  of  the  ammonia 
(destructive  to  vegetable  life)  are  removed. 

When  all  the  ammonia  is  thoroughly  saturated  with,  and 
fixed  by,  the  carbonic  acid,  it  has  arrived  at  its  proper  ma- 
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turity.*  The  period  varies  with  the  atmosphere.  Three 
months  always  suffices ; 44  cows  will  yield  on  this  process  full 
30,000  hogsheads  of  liquid,  besides  the  straw  dung  every  year. 
The  mixture  thus  prepared  may  be  applied  in  autumn,  winter, 
and  spring,  not  only  on  the  rye-grass,  but  on  barley  and 
rape,  when  they  are  a foot  high,  without  injury.  It  may  be 
applied  to  almost  any  growing  crop  with  benefit.  This  cannot 
be  done  with  solid  manure,  which  can  alone  be  applied  to  the 
land  itself  prior  to  the  sowing  of  the  crops,  and  a period  of 
two  or  three  years  elapses  before  complete  decomposition 
ensues.  The  growing  plant,  on  the  contrary,  absorbs  the  salts 
and  nutritive  properties  of  the  liquid  manure,  imparted  to  it 
by  direct  contact  and  without  diminution  or  delay. 

Much  depends  on  the  equal  distribution  of  the  liquid  over 
a field.  1 venture,  therefore,  to  append  the  following  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  means  of  doing  this : — 

The  liquid  is  pumped  from  the  tank  into  the  water-cart,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  best  and  simplest  description,  being 
at  once  lighter  and  stronger  than  those  usually  adopted.  A 
common  wine-pipe  will  supply  the  cask,  and  the  carriage  may 
be  constructed  by  the  commonest  workman.  The  cart  can  be 
drawn  by  a strong  pony.  The  following  sectional  elevation 
and  plan  are  drawn  to  a scale  of  a quarter  of  an  inch  to  a foot. 
The  wheels  should  have  broad  fellies,  in  order  not  to  cut  deep 
when  drawn  over  the  land  and  crops.  The  flow  of  the  liquid 
is  best  effected  by  placing  a square  flat  board  underneath  the 
spout ; the  liquid  falling  thereon  splashes  and  distributes  itself 
in  the  best  manner  on  the  land  or  crops. 


* A slip  of  blue  litmus  paper,  (lipped  into  tbe  mixture,  will  at  once  determine  the 
completion  of  this  process,  The  predominance  of  acid  will  turn  the  paper  red. 
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On  the  much-mooted  point,  whether  small  or  large  farms  are 
the  most  advantageous,  Mr.  Whitmore  writes  as  follows  : — • 

Dudmaston,  January  23,  1849. 

Dear  Sir, 

I enclose  your  account.  You  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  make 
any  use  you  please  of  my  communications  about  Quatt  School.  I will 
mention  one  collateral  effect  of  it,  as  I think,  of  great  importance,  and 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  agriculturists  to  small  farms.  We  have  run  too 
much  on  large  holdings  and  got  rid  of  this  most  useful  link  in  the  chain. 
I am  going  to  divide  a small  farm  with  this  view.  Without  the  expe- 
rience derived  from  Quatt  I should  not  have  thought  of  it.  What 
strikes  me  as  desirable  is  to  lay  every  stress  on  the  advantage  of  the 
education,  and  but  little  on  the  question  of  profit,  beyond  showing  that 
the  expenses  ought  not  to  be  greater  with  a good  than  a bad  education. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  W.  W.  Whitmore. 

J.  C.  Symons,  Esq. 

1 will  net  presume  to  give  any  opinion  on  a point  of  which  few 
men  are  better  able  to  judge  than  Mr.  Whitmore.  As  regards 
the  produce  derivable  from  land,  under  the  course  and  system 
of  husbandry  I have  suggested  I have  failed  to  learn  any 
practical  reason  why  the  same  results  which  are  clearly  attain- 
able from  a limited  area,  such  as  25  acres,  might  not,  by  a 
proportionate  extention  of  the  same  labours  and  appliances,  be 
made  to  yield  a proportionate  produce  even  from  50  or  60 
acres.  It  would  require  a much  larger  staff  of  boys,  and  perhaps 
still  more  skilful  and  prudent  management.  But  the  power 
of  applying  a much  greater  amount  of  labour  on  a given  portion 
of  the  land,  or  for  a given  emergency  in  the  process  of  farm- 
ing, would  be  clearly  an  advantage,  and  this  advantage  would 
arise  from  the  larger  staff  and  the  larger  area.  The  other 
advantage  is  that  of  rendering  the  necessary  cost  of  buildings, 
staff,  and.  establishment  available  to  the  support  of  a far  larger 
number  of  children  than  can  be  accommodated  in  small  schools 
at  the  same  expense.  There  is,  therefore,  it  appears  a pro- 
bable economy  in  a larger  amount  of  land  than  I have  taken  as 
the  basis  of  my  estimate.  At  the  same  time  there  is  less  risk 
from  the  smaller  enterprise ; and  this  consideration  has  had  its 
due  weight  in  determining  the  judgment  of  those  who  advocate 
the  adoption  of  small  instead  of  large  farm  schools.  Of  this 
opinion  are  the  chairmen  of  the  several  Unions  around  Ludlow, 
who  came  to  the  following  resolution  on  the  23rd  instant : — 

Resolved,  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  several  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians who  have  been  consulted,  appears  to  he  adverse  to  the  scheme  of 
a large  junction  of  Unions  for  the  establishment  of  a district  pauper 
industrial  training  school ; but  the  plan  of  a combination  upon  a smaller 
scale  may  be  entertained  and  beneficially  adopted  when  the  subject 
shall  be  more  matured. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Charles  Bridges,  Chairman. 

Ludlow  Board  Room, 

January  23,  1819. 
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Three  Unions  I learn  have  assented  to  make  the  ex- 
periment, and  a fourth  has  also  come  to  a similar  resolution. 
It  remains  solely  for  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  give  a practical 
result  to  this  disposition. 

I will  sum  up  my  remarks  on  this  interesting  subject,  with 
your  Lordship’s  permission,  by  placing  in  juxta-position  a 
brief  statement  of  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the 
establishment  of  district  schools,  and  the  answers  by  which  I 
venture  to  think  those  objections  may  be  successfully  met : — 


Objections. 


Answers. 


1.  That  independent  labourers 
will  be  soured  by  seeing  the  in- 
dustrial advantages  given  in  such 
schools  to  pauper  children  which 
they  cannot  obtain  for  their  own. 


2.  The  schools  ought  to  be'open 
to  independent  labourers’  children, 
on  the  payment  of  a moderate 
sum. 

3.  They  will  entail  great  expense 
on  the  Unions,  and  largely  increase 
the  rates. 


4.  The  children  are  got  out  to 
situations  as  soon  as  they  can  work, 
and  do  well  enough. 


5.  It  is  desirable  to  lift  them  out 
of  a state  of  pauperism,  and  not  to 
keep  them  in  it. 


C.  By  taking  a little  land  at  the 
workhouses,  the  Guardians  can 
give  the  children  industrial  training 
without  district  schools. 

7.  The  education  would  be  far 
too  high  a one  in  a district  school, 
and  the  pauper  children  would 
afterwards  displace  the  independ- 
ent labourers. 


1 . Independent  labourers’  children  will 
not  be  helped  to  a better  education  by 
keeping  pauper  children  in  ignorance. 
On  the  contrary  the  incapacity  of  the 
latter  is  an  injury  to  the  industrious  classes 
who  have  to  pay  for  pauperism.  Good 
industrial  schools  for  pauper  children  may, 
and  probably  will  further, — but  cannot 
hinder  similar  advantages  for  independ- 
ent labourers. 

2.  They  must  be  established  first : and 
possibly  this  may  be  done  hereafter. 


3.  I have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
they  will,  if  properly  managed,  scarcely 
increase  the  rates  at  all  even  now;  and 
with  a certain  prospect  of  eventually 
diminishing  them. 

4.  It  is  not  so.  Many  of  those  in  work- 
houses  are  quite  able  to  begin  work,  but 
by  going  into  service  before  they  are 
trained  they  do  ill,  and  become  either  pau- 
pers or  felons,  and  prostitutes  in  after-life. 
This  has  been  frequently  demonstrated  by 
actual  experience. 

5.  That  is  the  chief  object  of  district 
schools,  and  precisely  what  f they  will 
effect.  By  dissevering  the  child  from  the 
workhouse,  he  will  get  rid  of  the  grade 
and  name,  as  well  as  the  habits  of  pau- 
perism ; and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  so 
trained  as  not  to  return  to  them. 

6.  The  great  evil  would  still  remain  of 
keeping  the  children  in  the  workhouses, 
and  the  training  would  be  far  less  efficient 
than  in  a district  school. 

7.  This  is  an  error.  It  would  be  no  more 
than  the  law  requires  to  be  given  now.  It 
would  not  make  the  children  skilled  la- 
bourers, but  merely  give  them  that  aptness 
for  industry,  for  want  of  which  they  will 
again  become  paupers,  and  that  will  be  no 
benefit  to  the  independent  labourer,  but 
on  the  contrary,  an  injury  to  him,  for  thq 
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Objections. 


8.  The  children  of  the  out-door 
paupers  ought  not  to  be  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  the  district 
school. 

9.  None  but  children  perma- 
nently in  the  workhouse,  and  of  a 
certain  age,  will  be  sent  to  the 
district  school,  and  there  will  not 
be  enough  of  them  to  fill  it.  And 
school-teachers  must  still  be  kept 
in  the  workhouses,  as  well  as  the 
district  schools. 

10.  If  all  children  are  to  be  sent, 
there  are  so  many  fluctuations 
that  some  will  be  constantly  being 
sent  to  and  fro. 


11.  It  will  be  impossible  to  get 
Guardians  who  form  the  District 
School  Committee  to  go  to  it,  to 
attend  the  Board  meetings,  and  to 
see  properly  to  its  management. 


12.  As  most  of  the  pauper  chil- 
dren are  illegitimate,  or  the  chil- 
dren of  dissolute  parents,  will  it 
not  be  a premium  to  vice  to  give 
them  the  benefits  of  district  school 
training  ? 


Answers. 

paupers  must  be  kept  out  of  the  fund  for 
the  payment  of  labour. 

8.  They  are  expressly  included  by  the 
terms  of  the  Act  (7  and  8 Viet.,  c.  101, 
sec.  40).  It  appears  to  be  very  desirable 
that  they  should  be  admitted,  subject  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Guardians. 

9.  On  the  contrary,  the  Act  provides 
that  all  and  any  classes  of  the  infant 
poor  shall  be  sent  there ; and  it  is  clearly 
the  best  policy  to  send  all  children  away 
from  workhouses  who  can  leave  their 
mothers. 


10.  The  fluctuations  will  be  less  than 
in  a majority  of  the  national  schools  in 
the  country.  If  the  area  of  the  district  is 
within  30  miles  diameter,  a horse  and 
light  van  will  afford  the  means  of  sending 
them  to  and  fro,  at  a cost  of  30Z.  to  40Z. 
per  annum,  which  is  included  in  the  esti- 
mate of  expenses,  which  I have  just  sub- 
mitted to  your  Lordships. 

11.  As  the  Guardians  live  in  all  parts 
of  the  different  Unions,  it  will  be  easy  to 
elect  a sufficient  number  of  those  who  live 
at  no  greater  distance  from  the  district 
school  than  they  now  live  from  the  work- 
houses,  provided  the  area  be  not  unduly 
large.  The  meetings,  moreover,  will  be 
held  only  monthly  ; and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  Guardians  cannot  be  found 
who  will  take  sufficient  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  school  to  visit  it  once  a- 
month,  or  oftener  if  requisite. 

12.  The  ill-deserving  of  the  parents,  and 
the  moral  disease  inherited  by  the  chil- 
dren is  the  strongest  reason  for  giving  it 
them,  inasmuch  as  “ they  that  be  whole 
need  not  a physician,  but  they  that 
are  sick.”  If  this  objection  were  valid  it 
would  be  a reason  for  withholding  all 
efforts  to  check  vice  and  reclaim  the 
vicious.  But  we  have  not  the  vicious  to 
deal  with  in  these  poor  children,  but 
rather  the  victims  of  vice,  who  have  the 
strongest  claims  on  the  sympathy  and  be- 
nevolence of  society,  for  its  own  sake  as 
well  as  for  that  of  the  children  themselves. 
The  moral  training  of  its  offspring  cannot 
be  an  inducement  to  profligacy.  The 
fact  that,  if  left  destitute,  they  will  be 
clothed  and  fed,  may  be  so  deemed  ; but 
that  inducement,  if  it  be  one,  exists  now 
just  as  strongly  as  it  will  when  there  are 
district  schools;  and  will  be  nowise  in- 
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Objections.  Answers. 

creased  by  that  measure.  If  the  depraved 
classes  who  beget  the  children  who  are  a 
charge  on  the  state  are  nowise  induced 
thereto  by  the  prospect  of  moral  training 
for  the  offspring  of  their  guilt,  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  deterred  therefrom  by  its 
absence. 

13.  They  can  only  become  so  through 
the  fault  of  the  Guardians.  They  have 
the  power  of  testing  the  poverty  and 
knowing  the  resources  of  those  who  apply 
for  relief.  It  will  be  no  easier  to  obtain 
it  when  district  schools  are  established 
than  it  is  now. 

14.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  more 
easy  for  the  same  number  of  School  In- 
spectors to  do  so  than  it  is  now ; for  the 
children  will  be  congregated  in  one  place, 
instead  of  being  dispersed  in  five  or  six. 
The  7 and  8 Viet.,  c.  101,  gives  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s Inspectors  of  Schools  power  to 
inspect  district  schools  “ at  all  times  a 
power  they  have  not  at  present. 

Such,  my  Lords,  are  the  results  of  my  inspection,  and  of  the 
conclusions  to  which  it  has  led. 

The  evils  and  abuses  which  it  has  been  my  duty  to  develop 
may  be  modified  by  the  good  feeling  of  the  leading  members 
of  Boards  of  Guardians ; and  the  improvement  of  the  means 
of  education  in  the  existing  schools  may  be  promoted  by  in- 
spection and  stimulated  by  the  conscientious  zeal  which  many 
of  the  school  teachers  feel,  and  by  the  pecuniary  interest  which 
all  now  have  in  the  success  of  their  exertions.  But  my  convic- 
tion is  unalterable,  that  the  great  moral  evils  incident  to  the 
present  system  are  inseparable  from  the  continuance  of  the 
children  in  the  workhouse.  I believe  that  the  establishment 
of  district  schools  is  essential  to  the  salvation  of  these  children 
and  to  the  highest  interest  of  society.  I believe  that  its  prac- 
tical effects  are  wholly  evil,  and  that  they  have  grown  in  mag- 
nitude and  degree,  year  by  year,  since  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth, 
in  his  Report  of  1841,  gave  this  memorable  warning  to  the 
Government  and  the  country : — 

The  state  is  in  loco  parentis  to  the  pauper  children,  who  have  no 
natural  guardians,  and  the  interest  it  has  in  the  right  discharge  of  its 
i esponsibilities  may  be  illustrated  by  supposing  the  Government  had 
determined  to  require  direct,  instead  of  indirect,  service  in  return  for 
education.  If  the  army  and  navy  were  recruited  by  the  workhouse 
children,  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  state  to  rear  a 
race  of  hardy  and  intelligent  men — instructed  in  the  duties  of  their 
station — taught  to  fear  God  and  to  honour  the  Queen.  The  state  has 


13.  If  district  schools  are  no 
inducement  to  the  profligacy  of 
vicious  parents,  they  are  at  any 
rate  a premium  to  pauperism. 


14.  The  schools  will  either  not 
be  properly  inspected,  or  more 
School  Inspectors  will  be  needed. 
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not  less  interest,  though  it  may  be  less  apparent,  in  supplying  the 
merchant  service  with  sailors,  and  the  farms  and  the  manufactories  of 
the  country  with  workmen,  and  the  households  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  with  domestic  servants:  it  has  the  most  positive  and 
direct  interest  in  adopting  measures  to  prevent  the  rearing  of  a race 
of  prostitutes  and  felons. 

I have  the  honour  to  he,  &c., 

Jelinger  Cookson  Symons. 

To  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lords  of  the 

Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 


APPENDIX  A. 


The  Quatt  Farm  School. 

Early  last  year  I sought  permission  from  my  Lords  to  have  printed  for 
circulation  among  Boards  of  Guardians,  in  the  English  and  also  in 
the  Welsh  language,  the  following  brief  account  of  the  above-named 
school : — 

Some  Facts  respecting  the  Farm  School  of  the  Bridgnorth  Union 

at  Quatt,  Salop. 

This  school  is  exclusively  for  the  instruction  of  the  pauper  children  of 
the  Union.  They  often  amount  to  60  in  number:  the  object  not  being 
to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible,  but  to  give  them  such  an  indus- 
trial training  as  may  remove  habits  of  idleness  and  incapacity  which  are 
productive  of  future  pauperism,  and  to  facilitate  the  means  of  a perma- 
nent and  independent  livelihood  when  they  leave  the  school.  For  this 
purpose  the  children  of  out-door  paupers  are  sometimes  admitted. 

A private  dwelling-house  has  been  taken  for  the  establishment,  in  a 
rural  village  four  miles  from  the  workhouse,  with  about  four  acres  of 
arable  and  half  an  acre  of  meadow  land.  About  15  boys  cultivate  this 
land,!and  attend  to  the  stable,  cows,  pigs,  &c. : not  quite  so  many  gills 
are  instructed  and  employed  in  household-work,  sewing,  baking,  wash- 
ing, and  the  dairy.  The  afternoons  are  wholly  devoted  to  industrial 
labour,  and  the  mornings  chiefly  to  school  instruction,  in  which  the 
attainments  of  the  children  are  very  superior  to  those  of  most  workhouse 
schools,  where  no  industrial  training  exists. 

The  system  of  cultivation  pursued  and  its  produce  are  fully  set  forth 
in  the  following  letter  and  balance-sheet,  which  were  furnished  by  the 
master  to  Her  Majesty’s  Inspector  of  Workhouse  Schools  of  the  district, 
at  his  request,  for  the  information  of  other  Unions.  By  the  latter  it 
appears  that  a net  profit  of  above  65/.  resulted  from  the  farm  during  last 
year.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  this  large  produce  is  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  liquid  manure  applied  to  the  land,  and  which  is  derived  from 
the  drains  of  the  house,  together  with  all  refuse  matter  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  collected  in  one  large  cesspool  constructed  to  receive  it,  whence 
it  is  drawn  out  in  pails  as  it  is  required. 
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Bridgnorth  Union  School,  Quatt,  June  27,  1848. 

Sir, 

I beg  to  forward  you  an  account  of  the  rent  and  other  expenses 
connected  with  the  school-farm,  in  the  copy  of  the  ledger  account 
annexed. 

I am  not  able  to  state  accurately  the  quantity  or  the  value  of  some  of 
the  crops  grown,  as  they  are  consumed  by  the  cows ; but  the  amount 
realized  for  butter  and  milk  may  be  considered  as  its  value. 

The  kinds  of  produce  are,  mangel-wurzel,  carrots,  cabbage,  vetches  or 
tares,  Italian  rye-grass,  and  potatoes.  These  last  supply  the  school  at  a 
market  price ; and  if  there  be  any  to  spare,  they  are  sold  wherever  I can 
find  the  best  market. 

I must  not  omit  to  tell  you,  Sir,  that  I always  endeavour,  when  prac- 
ticable, to  take  a second  crop  olf  the  same  ground,  which  I am  in 
general  able  to  do,  from  the  large  amount  of  liquid  manure  I have  at 
command  ; for  instance,  after  early  potatoes  I get  rape  or  white  mustard, 
after  the  winter  vetches  I get  swedes,  and  after  the  first-sown  spring 
vetches,  turnips.  Tlie  cultivation  of  Italian  rye-grass,  too,  is  particularly 
worthy  the  attention  of  any  one  having  plenty  of  liquid  manure,  as  it 
may  be  cut  three  or  four  times  during  the  season.  I have  had  it 
more  than  2 feet  high  this  year,  have  cut  it  twice,  and  shall  cut  it  twice 
more. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you  to  know  that  one  of  the  boys  grew 
on  1 perch  of  ground,  last  year,  mangel-w'urzels  weighing  6 cwt. 
1 qr.  5 lbs.,  or  more  than  50  tons  per  acre.  I believe,  too,  I may  say 
the  average  weight  per  acre  of  the  crops  we  grow  are,  as  near  as  may  be, 
as  follows : — Cabbage,  50  tons  ; carrots,  20  to  24  tons ; sw'edes,  30  tons  ; 
wurzels,  30  to  40  tons ; potatoes,  300  bushels  of  90  lbs.,  or  more  than 
12  tons. 

We  have  4 acres  of  ground  cultivated  by  the  spade,  and  nearly  half 
an  acre  of  an  orchard;  this  last  belonged  to  the  house  before  the  farm 
was  established.  The  rent  is  21.  10s.  per  acre,  to  which  is  added  the 
interest  of  the  money  expended  in  erecting  the  cow-house,  shed,  tank, 
enclosing  and  draining,  and  also  the  rates  and  other  charges. 

I have,  &c., 

Henry  Garland. 


J.  C.  Symons,  Esq., 

H.  M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  &c. 
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Ledger  Account. — Qiiatt  School  Farm. 


* Dr. 

1847.  March  quarter. 

To  cash  for  milk  supplied  to  the  school  . 

To  cash  for  potatoes  ditto 

To  cash  for  butter  sold  ..... 

To  cash  per  cheque  from  treasurer,  for  purchase  of 
cow  ........ 

To  cash  from  sale  of  cow  ..... 

To  cash  from  sale  of  calf  ..... 

To  cash  ditto  ditto  ..... 


£.  s.  d. 
9 16  1 
4 2 11 
9 15  9 

18  0 0 
10  0 0 
3 0 0 
2 8 0 


£57  2 9 


Cr. 

By  loss  on  cow  had  upon  trial  .... 
By  purchase  of  cow  and  calf  ..... 
By  cash  for  sow  to  brawn,  and  cow  to  bull  . . 

By  expense  attending  sale  of  cow  .... 
By  purchase  of  hay,  malt-dust,  and  grains  . • 

By  purchase  of  sow,  bran,  and  vetches  . 

By  purchase  of  straw-engine,  pans,  and  seed  potatoes 
By  expense  attending  sale  of  butter  . . . 

By  balance  paid  to  treasurer  .... 


£.  s.  d. 
0 5 0 
18  10  0 
0 5 0 
0 3 0 
3 10  3 
5 12  9 
3 111 
0 1 6 
25  13  4 


£57  2 9 


Ledger  Account. — Quatt  School  Farm. 
Dr. 

1847.  June  quarter. 

To  cash  from  sale  of  butter  . 

To  cash  for  milk  supplied  to  school 
To  sale  of  ass  .... 


£. 

s. 

d. 

11 

18 

10 

10 

1 

H 

0 

17 

6 

£22  18  li 


Cr. 


By  purchase  of  hay  and  grains  .... 

By  purchase  of  bran,  1 8s.  9d. ; linseed,  8 d.  . . 

By  purchase  of  embrocation,  Is.  0 JtZ. ; muslin,  9d.  . 
By  purchase  of  cabbage-plants,  10s.;  spades  5s.  Gd  . 
By  purchase  of  lucern-seed,  3s.  8 d. ; currycomb  and 
brush,  2s.  ....... 

By  purchase  of  wurzel  and  swede  seed,  Is.  8 d.  . • 

By  purchase  of  two  pairs  boys’  gloves,  Is.  Gd.  . 

By  purchase  of  pony  of  Mr.  Warder  . . 

By  sow  to  brawn,  and  two  cows  to  the  hull  , 

By  cash  to  hedger  for  two  days’  work  . . . 

By  expense  attending  sale  of  butter  . . • 

By  balance  carried  to  September  quarter  . . 


£.  s.  d. 
7 13  5 
0 19  5 
0 1 9£ 

0 15  C 

0 5 8 
0 1 8 
0 1 C 

7 7 0 
0 7 6 
0 4 0 
0 7 6 
4 13  2 


£22  18  1$ 
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Ledger  Account. — Quatt  School  Farm. 


Dr. 

1847.  September  quarter.  £.  s.  d. 

To  balance  brought  forward  from  June  quarter  . 4 13  2 

To  cash  from  sale  of  butter  . . . . . 8 9 8| 

To  cash  for  milk  supplied  to  the  school  . . . 10  3 11^ 

To  cash  for  potatoes  supplied  to  the  school  . . 4 12  11 

To  cash  from  sale  of  sow  and  pigs  . . . .550 


£33  4 9 


Cr. 

£.  s.  d. 

By  rains,  sharps,  malt-dust,  and  hay  . . .15  10 

By  expense  attending  mowing  grass,  7s.  6c?. ; two 

hay-rakes,  2s.  4c?.  . . . . . .0910 

By  sulphate  of  iron,  8s.  1 Off. ; 2 lbs.  tarred  rope,  Is.  . 0 9 10 

By  turnip-seed,  8 d.  ; rape-seed,  2s.  4c?. ; bone-dust, 

3s.  3d.  . . . . . . .063 

By  a remove,  and  shoeing  pony,  3s. ; drench  for 

cow,  10c?.  . . . . . . . 0 3 10 

By  spinach-seed,  3s.  6c?;  expense  attending  sale  of 

butter,  5s.  . . . . . . .086 

By  cash  a year’s  rent,  including  interest  on  money 
expended  in  the  erection  of  building,  rates,  and 
rent-charge  . . . . . . . 18  13  0 

By  value  of  63  perch  of  the  orchard  at  50s.  . . 0 19  8| 

By  balance  carried  to  December  quarter  . . . 10  7 Ilf 

£33  49- 


Ledc.er  Account. — Quatt  School  Farm. 


Dr. 

1847.  December  quarter.  £.  s.  d. 

To  balance  brought  forward  from  September  quarter  10  7 Ilf 

To  cash  from  sale  of  butter  . . . . . 5 18  10 

To  cash  for  milk  supplied  to  school  . . . 8 14  1 

To  cash  for  potatoes  supplied  to  school  . . .779 

To  cash  for  potatoes  supplied  to  St.  Leonard’s  . 6 15  0 

To  cash  from  sale  of  calf  to  Mr.  Walker  . . 2 110 

To  cash  from  sale  of  eight  pigs  to  Mr.  Smith  . .600 

To  cash  from  sale  of  fruit  . . . • .12  6 


£48  17  If 


Cr. 

By  purchase  of  Indian  meal,  as  bills  . 

By  purchase  of  Italian  rye-grass  seed 
By  attendance  of  Ecob  and  Rushton  on  cow  . 

By  three  drenches,  2a.  6c?. ; lard,  10c?.;  bran,  4a. 

By  seed  of  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Co.,-  as  bill 
By  castration  of  pigs,  2s. ; pig-trough.  Is. 

By  one  bushel  winter  vetches,  9s.;  rye,  Is.  . 

By  grains,  10s.  Gc?.;  toll-gate,  Is.  3t?. ; embrucatioi 
Is.  0^(?,  . • . . . • - 

By  blacksmith’s  bill,  9s.  6 d.  .... 

By  sow  to  brawn,  2s.  G d. ; sale  of  butter,  Cs.  6 <?, 

By  balance  paid  to  treasurer  • • • 


£.  s.  d. 

2 1 6 
0 11  0 
1 6 6 
0 7 4 
2 8 4 
0 3 0 
0 10  0 

0 12  9} 
0 9 6 
0 9 0 

39  18  2J 


£48  17  If 
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This  report  and  account  has,  upon  the  whole,  effected  great  good ; it 
has  stimulated  inquiry  and  discussion  ; has  moved  many  to  inquire  into 
and  some  to  imitate  the  example  so  well  set — an  example  for  whicli  the 
cause  of  spade-husbandry  and  industrial  training  is  indebted  to  W.  Wool- 

i\ch  Whitmore,  Esq.,  of  Dudmaston,  on  whose  estate  the  farm  is 
situated. 

As  might  be  expected,  a system  so  foreign  to  the  experience,  habits, 
and  perhaps  so  obnoxious  to  the  prejudices  of  some  among  the  agricultural 
Guardians  into  whose  hands  it  fell,  raised  much  opposition,  and  excited 
considerable  criticism.  The  Ledger  Account  is  so  faithful— merely  a 
tianscript  of  the  account  of  the  single  year  to  which  it  relates — that  its 
\ery  fidelity  as  'well  as  its  conciseness  gave  rise  to  all  kinds  of  misimpres- 
sions,  some  of  ■which  were  singular  instances  of  the  proneness  to  mis- 
conception which  exists  in  certain  minds.  Because,  for  example,  one 
cow  only  appears  as  having  been  purchased  during  1847,  it  is  inferred 
thereupon  that  one  only  was  kept,  and  that  consequently  the  produce  of 
milk  is  impossible.  It  certainly  would  have  been,  but  the  fact  is  that 
four  were  usually  kept  and  still  are;  and  in  this  very  paper  Mr.  Garland 
speaks  of  coivs.  Another  objection  was,  that  an  item  of  18/.  for 
purchase  of  a cow  is  inserted  in  the  Dr.  side  of  the  account,  which 
sum  was  received  from  the  treasurer,  and,  therefore,  vitiates  the  account, 
it  being  forgotten  that  18/.  10s.  appears  on  the  Cr.  for  the  purchase 
of  the  said  cow  ! Then  it  is  assumed  that  the  account  is  intended  to 
show  that  the  whole  establishment  is  self-supported  (off  4^  acres  of 
land  .)  and  that  it  fails  in  doing  so  because  it  is  not  shown  what  is  paid 
by  the  Union  and  what  is  given  by  Mr.  Whitmore.  The  account  was 
given  for  no  such  purpose.  The  establishment  is  not  self-supporting, 
no  one  ever  pretended  it  was;  and  the  account  is  merely  given  to  show 
what  amount  of  produce  may  be  obtained  from  land  cultivated  as  it  there 
is.  It  matters,  therefore,  absolutely  nothing  what  amount  is  paid  in 
support  of  the  establishment  ; the  only  possible  way  in  which  it  can 
alfect  the  object  of  the  account  is  the  assumption  that  there  was  great 
loss  or  depreciation  of  stock.  This  is  not  the  case  ; but  as  the  following 
letters  from  Mr.  Whitmore  and  Mr.  Garland  set  the  matter  at  rest,  and 
explain  away  these  flimsy  objections,  I need  not  dwell  further  on  them 
than  to  observe  that  the  statement  of  the  produce  of  the  subsequent  year 
(which  I have  inserted  in  the  body  of  my  Report,  supra),  shows  a very 
large  increase  on  that  exhibited  in  the  above  Ledger  Account,  and  is 
amply  corroborated  by  the  investigation  of  impartial  witnesses. 


Dudmaston,  November  19. 

Dear  Sir, 

Owing  to  Mr.  Garland’s  absence  for  a day  or  two,  I have  not 
been  able  to  answer  your  letter  before. 

The  observations  I have  to  make  on  the  Resolutions  of  the  Mon- 
mouth Board  of  Guardians  are  as  follows: — 

First.  I do  not  consider  the  year  1847  at  all  an  extraordinary  one, 
and  see  no  reason  to  believe  the  same  result  will  not  be  obtained  on  an 
average  of  years. 

Secondly.  The  Resolution  as  to  the  produce  of  the  cows  is  an  error ; 
inasmuch  as  not  two  cows  only  were  kept  as  is  therein  assumed,  but 
three  up  to  September,  and  four  from  September  to  the  end  of  the 
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year.  Upon  this  point  I ought  to  remark  that  dairy  produce  bears  a 
high  value  in  this  neighbourhood  ; butter  selling  for  Is.  to  Is.  3d.,  and 
in  winter  more  per  pound  ; and  that  skim-milk  cannot  be  purchased 
under  Id.  per  quart,  which  is  the  price  paid  since  the  commencement 
of  the  Union,  and  charged  in  the  school  farm  accounts. 

The  present  weekly  produce  of  milk  from  three  cows  is  216  quarts; 
from  three  cows  the  butter  sold  last  year  produced  3 61.  3s.  l|c/. 

The  present  consumption  of  skim-milk  is  210  quarts;  which,  at  1 d. 
per  quart,  gives  45/.  10s.  per  annum. 

The  resolution  then  is  erroneous  and  our  statement  correct. 

The  third  point  is  the  supposed  error  of  taking  credit  for  IS/, 
advanced  by  the  Union  for  the  purchase  of  a cow ; an  examination  of 
the  other  side  of  the  account  shows  that  18/.  10s.  was  paid  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a cow  and  calf.  I do  not  see  how  in  a full  account  the  two 
items  could  have  been  omitted.  The  Union  does  provide  the  cows  : 
if  a loss  is  sustained  in  the  sale  of  them  after  they  have  done  milking, 
it  is  a drawback  from  the  profits ; but  hitherto,  contrary  to  my 
expectation,  there  has  been  no  great  loss  on  this  account ; this  arises 
from  their  being  so  well  kept  that  they  are  in  better  condition  when 
sold  than  when  purchased. 

The  next  point  is,  that  the  rent  is  slated  too  low,  as  it  is  supposed  to 
provide  the  house  as  well  as  the  land,  but  it  does  no  such  thing.  The 
school  has  ever  been  detached  from  the  workhouse  since  the  formation 
of  the  Union  ; and  the  rent  paid  for  the  house  and  garden  and  small 
orchard  remains  as  a separate  item  from  the  four  acres  of  land  taken 
three  or  four  years  ago. 

Another  objection  is,  that  the  cultivation  of  this  land  could  not  be 
carried  on  by  boys  of  13  and  below.  The  answer  is,  that,  assisted  by 
one  man  from  the  workhouse,  either  old  or  otherwise  incapacitated 
from  hard  work,  and  therefore  not  able-bodied,  it  is  so  cairied  on,  the 
man  would  be  in  the  workhouse  at  all  events,  and  the  boys  are  never 
detained  in  the  school  after  it  is  possible  to  place  them  out.  I should 
say,  that  they  remain  a shorter  rather  than  a longer  time  in  the  school 
since  this  industrial  training  has  been  carried  on.  The  objection  that 
an  additional  expense  is  thrown  upon  the  rate-payers  by  the  rations  of 
the  master  and  mistress,  calculated  in  the  Resolutions  at  26/.  per 
annum,  is  answered  by  the  fact  of  their  existence  since  the  formation  of 
the  Union  eight  or  nine  years  before  the  industrial  scheme  was  tried. 

I believe  I have  now  gone  over  the  points  wherein  our  report  was 
judged  to  be  faulty.  After  all,  the  question  of  profit,  though  clearly 
shown  in  the  Quatt  School,  is  not  the  real  question  at  issue.  It  is  not 
profit  we  seek,  but  a good  rather  than  a very  defective  education. 
Instead  of  perpetuating  the  race  of  paupers,  we  wish  to  raise  these  poor 
children  to  the  rank  of  industrious  and  intelligent  labourers;  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  we  shall  succeed— as  well  as  effect  a moral 
training  that  no  education  without  industry  can  produce. 

It  is  right  that  the  question  of  profit  or  loss  should  be  considered  ; if 
the  latter  accrued,  the  Board  of  Guardians  would  hardly  have  been 
justified  in  carrying  on  this  system,  and  it  would  have  failed  in 
impressing  on  the  minds  of  the  children  the  good  results  of  such 
industry  as  they  are  trained  in;  but  it  is  immaterial  in  any  other 
sense.  , 
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I must  state  my  entire  conviction  that  no  education  of  pauper 
children  without  industry,  and  as  I believe,  too,  apart  from  the  work- 
house,  is  a really  good  one. 

I am,  &c., 

Jtdinger  C.  Symons,  Esq.,  (Signed)  W.  W.  WHITMORE. 

H.  M.  Inspector  of  Schools, 

Privy  Council  Office,  London. 


Bridgnorth  Union  School,  Quatt, 
January  12,  1849. 

Honoured  Sir, 

I beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  10th  and 
its  contents  on  the  12th  instant,  and  hasten  to  reply. 

In  the  first  place,  I beg  to  say  I am  sorry  my  promise  should  have 
slipped  my  memory,  but  will  now  give  the  information  you  seek. 

We  began  the  cultivation  of  the  land  in  August,  1845,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  a statement  of  all  cash  received  from  the  treasurer;  and 
on  the  other  side  an  account  of  the  several  balances  paid  to  the 
treasurer : — 

Dr. 


August.  16,  1845. 
December  6,  1845. 
July  4,  1 84fj. 

January  22,  1847. 


To  Cash  from  Treasurer 
To  Cash  from  Treasurer 
To  Cash  from  Treasurer 
To  Cash  from  Treasurer 


Cr. 


December  Quarter, 1845. 
March  , , 1846. 

December  ,,  1846. 

March  , , 1847. 

December  ,,  1847. 


By  Balance  paid  to  Treasurer 
By  Balance  paid  to  Treasurer 
By  Balance  paid  to  Treasurer 
By  Balance  paid  to  Treasurer 
By  Balance  paid  to  Treasurer 


Estimated  value  of  Stock,  March  25,  1848 


Deduct  Cash  received  from  Treasurer  • 


£. 

s. 

d. 

36 

9 

0 

18 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

. 18 

0 

0 

£87 

9 

0 

£. 

s . 

d. 

• 

10 

2 

9 

• 

57 

4 

8 

• 

47 

17 

3J 

25 

13 

4 

• 

39 

18 

2* 

180 

16 

2i 

• 

62 

2 

2i 

242 

18 

5 

• 

87 

9 

0 

£155 

9 

5 

Thus  after  repaying  87 1.  9.S.  received  from  the  treasurer,  we  have  a 
sum  of  155/.  9s’.  5 d.  as  profits  and  stock  in  hand.  I am  not  able  to 
carry  the  account  further  on  than  the  above  dates,  as  the  stock  will  not 
be  valued  again  till  March  25th,  1849. 

Friday  Evening. 

I very  much  regret,  Sir,  not  being  able  to  post  this  to-day,  as  was  my 
intention  when  I received  yours  this  morning;  the  reason  is,  I was 
hindered  by  some  visitors  till  too  late  for  the  post. 

Piease  to  receive  a copy  of  my  printed  letter;  you  can  have  several 
if  you  desire  them. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

(Signed)  Henry  Garland. 


T 2 


Jelinger  C.  Symons,  Esq., 

H.  M.  Inspector  of  Schools, 
Privy  Council  Office,  London. 
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Quatt,  near  Bridgnorth,  1848. 

Sm, 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  instant,  I beg  to  send  you  the 
following  account:  — 

The  school  at  Quatt  belongs  to  the  Bridgnorth  Union,  the  children 
being  separated  from  the  workhouse  at  Bridgnorth.  It  is  managed  by 
a master  acting  in  the  double  capacity  of  master  of  the  house  and 
schoolmaster,  and  his  wife  is  matron.  Their  united  salary  is  50/.,  with 
rations. 

The  house  is  capable  of  accommodating  60  children  ; there  are  now 
(September,  1848),  32  boys  and  19  girls;  of  these,  17  boys  are  above 
ten,  and  15  from  five  to  ten;  of  the  girls  4 only  are  above  ten,  and  15 
under  ten  years  of  age,  many  of  them  under  seven  years.  Of  the  17 
boys  above  ten,  1 is  a cripple  and  unable  to  use  ihe  spade. 

The  school  is  industrial  ; the  boys  being  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  4^  acres  of  land, -and  in  the  management  of  cows,  pigs,  and  pony. 
Three,  and  occasionally  four  cows  are  kept,  and  from  four  to  eight 


piers. 

The  "iris  are  employed  in  the  house  and  dairy  work,  in  washing, 
ironing, ^and  baking,  together  with  sewing,  knitting,  and  making  their 
own  clothes,  &c. 

The  produce  is  disposed  of;  first,  in  supplying  the  inmates  of  the 
school  with  what  skim-milk  and  potatoes  are  required  for  their  con- 
sumption, charged  at  market  prices,  and  the  rest,  such  as  butlei,  pigs, 
and  calves,  are  sold  at  Bridgnorth. 

The  children,  like  all  others  in  a workhouse,  are  clothed  and  fed  by 


Hie  u liiuii*  # . . 

Their  time  is  usually  thus  employed  ; they  rise  at  half-past  5 in  the 
summer,  and  at  a quarter  before  7 in  the  winter;  they  work  till  8; 
school  from  9 till  12 ; dine  at  1 ; and  at  2 p.  m.  they  go  to  their  work, 
the  boys  to  their  field,  garden  and  the  girls  to  their  sewing,  knitting, 
&c.  They  leave  work  at  5,  and  sup  at  6,  after  which  they  play  an 
hour  or  more  if  the  weather  permit,  and  as  they  sing  in  the  chinch, 
they  practice  the  psalms  and  chants  for  the  following’  Sunday,  and  the 
day  is  closed  with  prayers. 

The  profits  of  the  farm  are  carried  to  the  account  of  the  union  ; they 
amount  to  from  60/.  to  70/.  per  annum  on  an  overage,  after  pacing 
rent  and  taxes,  together  with  a per  centage  on  the  buildings, 
draining,  &c. 

This  profit  is  attributable  chiefly  to  the  labour  being  performed  by 
the  boys,  and  not  charged,  and  from  the  abundance  of  liquid  manure, 
arisin"  from  all  the  drainage  of  the  house,  cow-house,  and  pigsties 
beino°preserved  in  a tank,  and  constantly  applied  to  the  land;  some- 
times to  the  growing  vegetables. 

The  crops  grown  are  carrots,  cabbage,  mangel-wurzel,  potatoes, 
turnips,  rape,  Italian  rye-grass,  and  vetches,  following  in  quick  suc- 
cession, so  that  the  land  is  never  allowed  to  lie  idle,  except  in  the  (lead 
of  winter,  at  which  time  a plentiful  supply  of  liquid  manure  is  given 
to  all  the  land  not  having  a crop  upon  it,  and  being  thus  pre- 
pared, it  requires  but  little  in  the  spring  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  next 

crop. 
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The  implements  used  are  the  spade,  fork,  rake,  hoe,  liquid  manure 
barrel,  and  cart;  the  two  latter  shift,  and  go  upon  the  same  wheels. 

I am,  &cM 

(Signed)  Henry  Garland. 

P.S.  In  consequence  of  the  number  of  letters  received,  asking  for 
particulars,  the  Board  of  Guardians  have  authorized  me  to  have  the 
above  letter  printed  as  an  answer  to  all  queries. 


Account  of  Garden  Produce  at  Market  Drayton  and  Chipping! 

Norton  Union  Workhouses. 

Market  Drayton  Union,  June  6,  1848. 

Sir, 

I now  hasten  to  lay  before  you  a return  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
workhouse- garden  for  the  last  year,  agreeably  to  your  request;  at  the 
same  time,  I beg  to  observe  that  I have  not  charged  that  part  of  the 
produce  used  in  the  workhouse  at  the  outside  value,  as  I am  personally 
interested  in  keeping  down  the  cost  of  the  in-maintenance  of  the 
paupers  more  than  I am  in  showing  a large  profit  on  the  garden.  I 
also  beg  to  observe  that,  if  I had  proper  means  of  consuming  the 
produce,  I could  make  upwards  of  10/.  a-year  more  than  what  is 
made  : — 


Statement. 


Potatoes  debited  to  in-maintenance  and  credited  to 

establishment 

£. 

5. 

cl. 

for  the  quarter  ending  September  29,  1847  . 

• 

• • 

4 

8 

3rV 

Ditto,  for  the  quarter  ending  December  25,  1847 

• 

• • 

G 

6 

Of 

1700  lbs.  of  cabbage  used,  but  not  charged,  estimated  at  half  the 

price  of  potatoes  ..... 

. 

• • 

2 

7 

2J 

Sold  early  cabbage  ..... 

• 

• • 

14 

6 

8 

Ditto,  turnip-tops,  30  cwt.  at  4hd.  . . 

. 

• • 

0 

1 1 

3 

Ditto,  red  cabbage  ..... 

• 

• 

0 

10 

8 

A. 

It. 

P. 

Quantity  of  land  .....  0 

D 

38i 

28 

10 

If 

Ditto  . 0 

0 

17 

8 

8 

7 

0 

3 

15  J-  £36 

18 

8f 

The  17  p.  is  the  land  on  which  I grow  onions,  thyme,  parsley,  mint, 
sage,  peas,  French  beans,  carrots,  parsnips,  &c.,  the  profits  of  which  I 
have  estimated  at  double  that  of  the  other  part  of  the  ground.  I also 
beg  to  observe  that  the  wash  is  sold  and  taken  off  the  premises,  and 
have  only  the  urine,  night-soil,  soapsuds,  decayed  vegetables,  fine 
ashes,  and  the  straw  out  of  the  beds  to  manure  with,  and  yet  I have 
sometimes  manure  to  sell. 

I am,  &c., 

(Signed)  William  Cruiciiley. 

Jelinger  Symons,  Esq., 

H.  M.  Inspector  of  Schools, 

Privy  Council  Office,  London. 
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Mr.  Crutchley,  the  skilful  master  of  this  workhouse,  gives  me  the 
following  account  of  his  mode  of  cultivation  : — 

Market  Drayton  Union  Workhouse^December  28,  1848. 

Sir, 

I always  endeavour,  as  much  as  possible,  to  have  my  garden 
full,  and  especially  in  the  winter.  In  planting  or  sowing  such  things 
as  admit  of  it,  I plant  the  plants,  or  sow  the  seeds,  three  or  four  times 
as  thick  as  I intend  them  to  stand.  I have  now  planted  in  my  garden, 
which  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre,  nearly  30,000  cabbage  plants, 
which  are  four  times  as  many  as  the  ground  would  grow  to  perfection 
without  thinning.  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  crowd  each 
other,  I shall  begin  to  thin  them  for  eating;  first,  by  taking  out  every 
other  plant  out  of  the  rows  I intend  to  stand.  I afterwards  take  out 
every  other  row  altogether,  and  plant  potatoes  in  the  place ; and,  by 
the  time  the  potatoes  stand  in  need  of  the  ground,  the  first  thinned 
cabbage  will  be  ready  for  sale. 

My  carrots  and  parsnips  I sow  six  inches  apart  between  the  rows, 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  up  I thin  them  a little,  if  they  require  it,  but 
leave  them  four  times  as  thick  as  I intend  them  to  stand  ; and  as  soon 
as  they  are  grown  to  the  size  of  radishes  I begin  and  thin  the  rows  I 
mean  to  stand,  and  use  what  I draw  out  in  the  soup.  When  I have 
been  over  them  in  this  manner,  I go  over  them  again,  and  take  every 
row  of  the  unthinned  ones  out  altogether;  so  that  the  rows  of  my 
main  crop  are  twelve  inches  apart  between  row  and  row,  and  the 
plants  about  five  inches  apart  in  the  row.  On  the  land  where  I grow 
my  earliest  potatoes  I sow  Swedish  turnips  for  plants,  to  plant  as  I 
remove  my  second  potatoes;  but,  if  I have  no  potatoes  early  enough 
to  be  removed,  I clear  the  ground  of  some  cabbage  for  that  purpose  ; 
so  that  I am  planting  nearly  the  whole  year  round.  Between  the  17th 
and  30th  of  July  I sow  early  cabbage  seed,  to  fill  up  any  vacant 
ground,  and  to  plant  after  my  turnips  are  removed,  to  stand  the  winter, 
and  so  repeat  the  same  round  every  year.  I get  my  cabbage  seed 
from  Mr.  Woodward,  butcher,  Butcher’s-row,  Shrewsbury,  and  sow  it 
in  quick  lime  to  keep  the  plants  from  clubbing,  and  it  must  be  covered 
very  lightly.  I have  taken  three  good  crops  and  one  light  crop  off 
the  same  ground  in  one  year,  and  have  had  the  fifth  crop  planted.  As 
regards  the  manure,  that  will  increase  with  the  increase  of  production, 
if  proper  care  is  taken.  I am  very  careful  of  my  soap-suds  and  coal- 
ashes,  as  well  as  of  my  urine,  night-soil,  and  decayed  vegetables,  as  I 
consider  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed  excellent  manure. 
My  ash-riddle  is  so  fine  that  it  will  not  pass  a small  pea  or  a vetch,  as 
I want  nothing  but  the  dust  itself,  and,  when  these  are  mixed  with  the 
urine  and  night-soil,  the  soap-suds  dilutes  the  saline  properties  of  the 
urine,  and  the  pure  ash  fixes  the  ammonia  of  the  whole  mass,  and  so 
renders  it  less  offensive,  as  well  as  improving  its  quality.  I have 
frequently  manure  to  sell,  though  we  keep  neither  pig  nor  cow,  and  the 
wash  is  taken  ofF  the  premises.  I have  a drill  of  my  own  construction, 
with  which  I sow  my  turnip-seed,  and  I think  I can  adapt  it  to  any 
sort  of  seed  from  a celery-seed  to  a mangold-wurzell.  I have  also  an 
instrument,  a good  deal  like  the  tine  of  a cultivator,  fixed  in  a shaft, 
like  a large  spade-tree,  or  halve,  with  which  I break  up  the  sub-soil 
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after  digging,  and  with  which  I let  in  the  liquid  manure  into  the 
ground.  I must  observe  that  my  garden  is  of  an  open  light  soil.  I 
am  indebted  to  Cobbett’s  “Cottage  Economy  ” for  the  first  hints  of 
cabbage  growing;  but  I have  carried  it  out  much  farther  than  is  there 
taught.  If  I am  in  good  health  when  I leave  the  workhouse,  I shall 
endeavour  to  get  an  acre  of  ground,  and  cultivate  it  in  thirds,  viz., 
one-third  wheat,  one-third  clover,  and  one-third  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables.  I should  soil  my  cow,  and  so  cut  and  manure  at  the  same 
time;  and,  by  that  means,  I should  have  plenty  of  meat  for  my  cow 
and  for  pigs  too. 

I am,  &c., 

(Signed)  W.  Crutchley. 

Jelinger  Symons,  Esq., 

H.  M.  Inspector  ofSchools, 

Privy  Council  Office,  London. 
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20th  Feb. 
18th  March, 
26th  March. 
5th  April. 
19th  April. 
24th  April. 
29th  May. 
31st  May. 
22nd  June. 


21st  Sept. 


20th  Oct. 


1847 

22nd  June. 


Garden  Account,  Chipping  Norton,  Acres. 
Dr. 

Vegetable  seed 
Bushel  barley 
Cwt.  bran 
Clover  seed,  See. 

Bushel  barley 
Pig 

Bushel  barley 
Mowing  hay  . 

Hay  and  bran 
Grains  . 

Ditto  . • 

Straw  . . 

Thatching  hay-rick 
Drenches  for  cow 
Grains  . 

Two  pigs  . 

Cabbage  Plants 

Creditor  by  balance 


Cr. 


21st  Sept 


j > 
5 » 


21st  Dec. 


> j 

5 > 
9 9 
9 9 
9 9 
5 9 


1040  quarts  milk  (quarter’s  produce) 

31  lbs.  butter 
Eggs  .... 

Cabbages,  &c.  . . 

1040  quarts  milk  (quarter’s  produce) 

29  lbs.  butter  . 

Eggs  .... 

Fowls  .... 

73  bushels  potatoes  . 

Cabbages,  &c. 

246  lbs.  pork  (quarter’s  produce 
17  lbs.  lard  ... 

66  bushels  potatoes. 

7 lbs.  butter  . . . 

Eggs  .... 

Carrots,  onions,  cabbages,  &c. 

, , 840  quarts  milk  . 

Memorandum. — The  pigs  purchased  on  20th  October  are  still 
feeding,  and  are  now  worth  about  . 


£. 

s. 

d. 

2 

9 

3 

0 

6 

9 

0 

6 

0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

6 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

2 

6 

3 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

9 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

11 

0 

4 

12 

0 

0 

2 

6 

49 

17 

1 

267 

8 

5 

£. 

s. 

d. 

6 

10 

0 

1 

13 

0 

0 

11 

6 

1 

10 

0 

6 

10 

0 

1 

10 

8 

0 

13 

6 

0 

10 

0 

6 

18 

0 

2 

17 

0 

6 

3 

0 

0 

12 

9 

8 

18 

0 

0 

8 

6 

0 

5 

6 

7 

17 

0 

6 

10 

0 

7 

10 

0 

£67  8 5 
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Number  of  In-door  and  Out-door  Pauper  Children,  classified  in  Sex  and  Age. 

Welsh  Unions. 
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Further  Statistics  of  In-door  Children  in  the  following 

Unions : — 


A Taule  showing  the  Number  of  Children  in  the  Union  Workhouses  under  the 
Superintendence  of  John  T.  Graves,  Esq.,  in  the  last  week  of  the  Quarter  ended 
31st  December,  1848. 


Unions. 

Boys  aged 
from 
7 to  15. 

Boys  aged 
from 
2 to  7. 

Girls  aged 
from 
7 to  15. 

Girls  aged 
from 
2 to  7. 

Infants. 

Totals. 

Alcester  , . 

• 

. 1 

9 

20 

10 

11 

• • 

50 

Banbury  . . 

• 

• 

44 

18 

31 

17 

12 

122 

Bedworth 

• 

• 

• t 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

9 9 

Brackley  . • 

• 

• 

28 

9 

33 

9 

4 

83 

*Bromesgrove 

• 

• 

*33 

• • 

*26 

14 

73 

^Cheltenham  . 

• 

• 

29 

42 

38 

38 

32 

179 

Chipping  Norton 

• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Chipping  Sodbury 

• 

17 

20 

18 

19 

19 

91 

Cirencester  . 

• 

• 

. . 

. • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

. • 

Coventry  . 

• 

• 

28 

11 

19 

23 

11 

92 

Cricklade  and  Wooton 
Basset. 

• • 

• • 

9 9 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Daventry 

• 

-35 

27 

31 

16 

13 

122 

*Droitwich . 

• 

• 

10 

11 

7 

15 

12 

55 

-Dudley  . 

• 

• 

20 

37 

27 

29 

15 

128 

Dursley  , . 

• 

• 

• • 

•• 

•• 

• 0 

•• 

• • 

^Evesham 

• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• i 

•• 

• • 

Folesliill  . 

• 

11 

8 

2 

12 

2 

35 

^Gloucester 

• 

• • 

• . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Iiardingstone 

• 

• 

9 

11 

9 

10 

7* 

46 

^Kidderminster 

• 

• 

24 

16 

21 

13 

10 

84 

Malmsbury  . 

• 

• 

26 

27 

12 

30 

21 

116 

*Martley  . . 

• 

• 

11 

10 

6 

13 

20 

GO 

Meriden  . 

• 

* 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• 9 

• • 

*Newent  . 

9 

• 

• • 

• . 

. • 

• • 

9 9 

• • 

*Northleach  . 

9 

• 

13 

21 

14 

15 

2 

G«3 

Northampton 

9 

3G 

14 

23 

14 

12 

99 

Nuneaton  . 

• 

• 

. . 

• • 

• • 

•• 

* * 

• * 

Oxford  . • 

• 

• 

. • 

• • 

• 9 

•• 

• • 

•• 

^Perthshire 

• 

10 

4 

6 

5 

* * 

25 

* In  the  Bromsgrove  Union  returns,  there  is  no  subdivision  of  boys  and  girls 
according  to  age. 

Note. — Mr.  Graves  kindly  favoured  me  with  these  returns : they  relate  to  a more 
recent  period  than  the  foregoing  ones,  and  exhibit  an  increase  of  numbers.  I re- 
ceived them  too  late  to  add  to  the  others. 
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Table  showing  the  Number  of  Children  in  the  Union  Workhouses — continued. 


Unions. 

Boys  aged 
from 
7 to  15. 

Boys  aged 
from 
2 to  7. 

Girls  aged 
from 
7 to  15. 

Girls  aged 
from 
2 to  7. 

Infants. 

Totals.  „ 

Potterspury  . . . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Rugby  .... 

. • 

• • 

• • 

• . 

• ■ 

• • 

Seisdon  .... 

5 

3 

2 

13 

2 

25 

*Shipston-on-Stour  . 

13 

8 

7 

16 

3 

47 

Solihull  .... 

8 

6 

5 

9 

8 

36 

South  am  .... 

13 

6 

13 

7 

6 

45 

*Stourbridge  . . . 

19 

22 

38 

35 

24 

138 

*Stow-on-the-Wohl  . 

11 

12 

11 

16 

11 

61 

Stratford-on-Avon  . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

♦Stroud  .... 

• • 

• % 

• . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

♦Tenbury  «... 

5 

1 

3 

3 

• • 

12 

Tetbury  .... 

1 

24 

3 

1 

1 

10 

♦Tewkesbury  . . 

15 

21 

11 

11 

11 

69 

Thornbury  . . 

22 

28 

18 

13 

10 

91 

Towcester  . . 

13 

5 

6 

15 

1 

40 

*Upton-on-Severn.  . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Wallsall  .... 

13 

4 

6 

14 

6 

47 

Warwick  . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

West  Bromwich  . 

12 

18 

15 

15 

5 

65 

* Westbury-on-  Severn . 

• . 

• . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

* Wheatenhurst  . 

9 

5 

8 

6 

3 

31 

WTitnt'y  .... 

55 

31 

56 

17 

22 

181 

♦Winchcomb  . . , 

2 

6 

5 

5 

4 

22 

Wolverhampton  . 

39 

57 

21 

• • 

• • 

117 

Woodstock  . . . 

14 

10 

14 

10 

3 

51 

♦Worcester  . . . 

33 

39 

26 

26 

14 

138 

Appendix  C. 


Poor  Law  Board,  Somerset  House. 
June  20,  1848. 

Sir, 

I am  directed  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  return  you  the  accom- 
panying letter  from  Mr.  Symons,  Inspector  of  Schools,  transmitting-  an 
advertisement  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Ludlow  Union  for  a school- 
mistress to  the  workhouse  of  that  Union,  and  requesting  information 
with  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  advertisement  which  has  reference 
to  the  duties  of  that  officer. 

The  Board  forward  the  enclosed  copy  of  the  General  Consolidated 
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Order  issued  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  Boards  of  Guardians 
on  the  24lh  of  July,  1847,  which  they  will  thank  you  to  send  to 
Mr.  Symons  for  his  information.  The  Board  at  the  same  time  desire 
to  point  out  that  Article  212  of  that  Order  prescribes  as  regards  the 
duties  of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  to  workhouses. 

It  is  to  No.  5 of  that  Article  that  the  advertisement  in  question 
apparently  refers,  and  the  assistance  to  the  master  and  the  matron 
enjoined  by  it  is  merely  of  maintaining  subordination  and  order  by 
the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  as  officers  of  the  workhouse. 

The  Board  are  extremely  averse  to  the  practice  of  employing  school- 
masters and  schoolmistresses  in  any  way , menial  or.  otherwise,  which 
may  take  them  from  the  performance  of  their  proper  duties  of  attending 
to  their  schools  and  the  children  tender  their  charge,  and  the  Board 
Invariably  Discourage  such  a practice  when  its  existence  is  brought 
under  their  notice. 

* ■ • I am,  &c., 

(Signed)  Ebrington,  Secretary. 

J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  Esq., 

Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

Art.  212.  The  following  shall  be  the  duties  of  the  schoolmaster  and 
schoolmistress  for  the  workhouse,  or  either  of  them  : — 

“No.  1.  To  instruct  the  boys  and  girls  according  to  the  directions 
in  Article  114. 

“No.  2.  To  regulate  the  discipline  and  arrangements  of  the  school, 
and  the  industrial  and  moral  training  of  the  children,  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  Guardians. 

“No.  3.  To  accompany  the  children  when  they  quit  the  workhouse 
for  exercise,  or  for  attendance  at  public  worship,  unless  the  Guardians 
shall  otherwise  direct. 

“No.  4.  To  keep  the  children  clean  in  their  persons,  and  orderly 
and  decorous  in  their  conduct. 

“No.  5.  To  assist  the  master  and  matron  respectively  in  maintaining 
due  subordination  in  the  workhouse. 


Appendix  D. 


Letter  to  Schoolmasters. 

Aylestone  Hill,  Hereford, 
October  9,  1848. 

Sir, 

I congratulate  you  on  your  appointment  to  the  responsible 
office  of  schoolmaster  to  so  large  and  important  a workhouse  school  as 

that  of  the  Union.  There  are  few  offices  which  open  so  rich  a 

a field  of  Christian  usefulness.  I heartily  trust  it  may  prove  one  of 
profit  alike  to  yourself  and  those  committed  to  your  care.  As  vou 
request  from  me  instruction  and  information  as  to  the  course  which  I 
deem  essential  for  your  guidance,  I willingly  give  you  such  suggestions 
as  I think  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  you. 

You  will  do  well  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  ihstruc- 
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tion  which  the  law  requires  in  workhouse  schools,  which  is  stated  with 
great  clearness  and  precision  in  Article  114  of  the  “ Consolidated  Orders 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.” 

“The  hoys  and  girls  who  are  inmates  of  the  workhouse  shall,  for 
three  working  hours  at  least  every  day,  be  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
such  other  instruction  shall  be  imparted  to  them  as  may  fit  them  for 
service,  and  train  them  to  habits  of  usefulness,  industry,  and  virtue.” 

The  duties  of  the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  you  will  find  set 
forth  in  Article  212,  as  follows: — 

“No.  1.  To  instruct  the  boys  and  girls  according  to  the  directions 
in  Article  114. 

“No.  2.  To  regulate  the  discipline  and  arrangements  of  the  school, 
and  the  industrial  and  moral  training  of  the  children,  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  Guardians. 

“ No.  3.  To  accompany  the  children  when  they  quit  the  workhouse 
for  exercise,  or  for  attendance  at  public  worship,  unless  the  Guardians 
shall  otherwise  direct. 

“ No.  4.  To  keep  the  children  clean  in  their  persons  and  orderly  and 
decorous  in  their  conduct. 

“No.  5.  To  assist  the  master  and  matron  respectively  in  maintaining 
due  subordination  in  the  workhouse.” 

You  will  perceive,  in  the  accompanying  letter  from  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  the  provisions  whereby  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  and  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  resolved  to 
promote  and  reward  the  efficiency  with  which  school  teachers  shall 
henceforth  discharge  their  duties  ; to  be  tested  in  their  periodical 
examination  by  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors. 

I will  now  name  a few  of  the  main  points  which  it  is  desirable  that 
you  should  bear  in  mind  as  respects  instruction  in  the  school.  They 
are  points  which  will  not  fail  to  affect  the  progress  of  your  scholars 
and  in  great  measure  guide  my  judgment  in  ascertaining  the  salary  and 
certificate  to  which  you  may  hereafter  entitle  yourself. 

To  teach  the  children  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  is  your 
first  duty.  If  you  neglect  this,  you  will  build  with  “untempered 
mortar,”  and  spend  your  labour  in  vain.  Education  is  in  all  cases 
fruitless  without  it;  but  it  is  especially  so  with  pauper  children,  who 
possess  a larger  share  than  common  of  the  natural  sin  and  evil  habit  to 
which  all  flesh  is  heir.  It  is  by  means  of  religious  and  industrial 
training  that  we  hope  to  remove  this  taint  and  check  the  hereditary 
growth  of  the  pauper  class. 

In  the  conduct  of  religious  instruction  you  will  naturally  seek 
counsel  and  guidance  from  the  chaplain,  who  is  required  once  a-month 
to  examine  the  school  and  to  catechise  such  of  the  children  as  belong  to 
the  Established  Church,  and  to  record  their  progress.  In  my  half- 
yearly  visits  I can  mere’y  test  residts.  The  Holy  Scriptures  will,  after 
prayer,  be  read  daily  in  your  school,  but  I need  hardly  say  that  the 
mere  reading  of  the  truths  of  salvation,  however  constant, — and  the 
mere  repetition  of  catechisms,  however  perfect, — cannot  impart  know- 
ledge to  the  understanding  of  a child  without  continual  explanation  and 
close  questioning,  so  as  to  secure  his  comprehension  of  what  he  reads 
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step  by  step.  In  weighing  the  merits  and  success  of  your  exertions,  I 
shall  attach  far  more  importance  to  amount  of  understanding  than 
extent  of  teaching.  Be  constant  in  ascertaining  whether  these  Saxon 
(or  in  Wales,  Welsh)  children  really  understand  the  Norman  words 
familiar  to  you , but  little  used  by  them.  This  is  a great  barrier  to 
instruction  where  it  is  not.  surmounted  by  careful  teaching. 

In  order  that  the  Bible  may  not  be  made  a mere  reading  book,  and 
likewise  to  enlarge  the  mind  and  assist  the  powers  of  comprehension,  I 
have  introduced  the  instructive  secular  lesson  books  of  the  Irish  Society 
in  your  school.  They  also  combine  spelling  lessons,  which  are  best 
given  together  with  reading  lessons,  and  not  separately. 

The  amount  of  arithmetic  and  of  other  subjects  of  instruction  deemed 
requisite  for  pauper  children  is  very  limited  ; and  you  will  belter  dis- 
charge your  duty  by  extending  a sound  foundation  in  the  rudiments  of 
education  to  the  largest  possible  number  of  children,  than  by  pushing 
forward  a few  in  the  higher  branches  of  instruction,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  greater  number  in  the  lower  and  most  useful  ones.  I attach  great 
importance  to  the  proportion  of  children  in  a school  who  have  learnt  to 
ivrite  fairly , and  cast  accounts  correctly.  I need  not  tell  you  how 
serviceable  is  the  black-board  for  this  and  other  purposes. 

The  more  you  can  interest  the  children,  enliven  their  minds,  and 
relieve  the  tedium  of  lessons  by  illustration,  the  better.  The  skilful 
teacher  thus  interweaves  useful  knowledge,  historical  facts,  the  elements 
of  scriptural  and  even  industrial  geography  (such  as  the  products  of 
different  towns  and  countries)  not  as  set  lessons,  but  as  natural  inci- 
dents to  the  process  of  instruction. 

I know  of  no  such  subject  (however  secular  it  may  seem)  that  may 
not,  if  rightly  treated,  be  made  the  means  of  moral  training  as  well  as 
mental  improvement. 

You  will  observe  that  I abstain  from  giving  you  instructions  as  to 
the  school  system  you  shall  adopt.  I deem  it  a matter  of  secondary 
importance.  I know  bad  and  good  schools  on  each  of  the  great 
systems.  With  the  sanction  of  the  Guardians  you  may  adopt  that  with 
which  you  are  most  conversant. 

Everything  depends  on  the  teacher  and  the  due  organization  of  the 
classes,  and  comparatively  little  on  the  disposition  of  the  schoolroom 
and  the  technicalities  of  teaching.  By  training  monitors  you  may 
materially  assist  your  labours  and  prepare  for  pupil  teachers.  I invite 
your  attention  to  the  rewards  promised  them  by  my  Lords.  This 
system  may  in  some  measure  supply  a motive  to  improvement  among 
the  children. 

You  will  rigidly  observe  the  law  laid  down  in  Articles  136  — 143 
with  respect  to  corporal  punishments.  They  are  to  be  inflicted  on  male 
children  alone,  and  not  until  two  hours  shall  have  elapsed  after  the 
offence  punished.  I beg  of  you  not  to  resort  to  this  mode  of  punish- 
ment except  in  extreme  cases  where  every  milder  means  shall  have 
proved  fruitless.  Kindness  and  firmness  are  by  far  the  most  effective 
powers.  Invite  and  deserve  the  affections  of  your  scholars,  and  you 
need  rarely  resort  to  punishment.  See  Stowe’s  excellent  work  on  the 
training  system  pursued  at  Glasgow. 

Let  me  have  an  exact  list  of  the  books  and  apparatus  you  find  in  the 
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schools,  and  of  those  you  think  requisite  in  addition.  If  I agree  with 
you  as  to  the  necessity  for  them,  I will  recommend  the  Guardians  to 
supply  them  according-  to  the  regulations  now  observed. 

I cannot  overstate  the  importance  of  industrial  training  for  boys  and 
s in  such  pm  suits,  in-door  and  out-door,  as  may  develop  bodily 
strength  and  facilitate  the  means  of  future  livelihood.  Its  provision  by 
aw  is  incumbent  on  the  Board  of  Guardians,  whose  directions  you  will 
lollow  in  superintending  it— especially  as  relates  to  spade  husbandry— 
an  occupation  which  always  combines  great  benefit  to  the  children  with 
^ ^ie  Union,  where  it  is  systematically  pursued.  Your  salary 
Will  be  a fleeted  by  this  branch  of  competency  and  duty. 

I doubt  not  that  by  a zealous  furtherance  of  this  combined  system  of 
religious,  mental,  and  industrial  training,  you  will  labour  to  assist  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  and  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  strike  at  the 
root  of  pauperism— to  restore  these  poor  children  to  a life  of  Christian 
com  uct  and  honest  industry  and  to  relieve  the  industrious  classes  of 
t.  at  heavy  burden  upon  them,  which  the  prevailing  ignorance  and 
inactivity  of  pauper  children  must  othenvise  perpetuate  and  increase. 

^ on  have  the  good  fortune  to  succeed  an  able  and  zealous  teacher, 
and  to  be  placed  under  a Board  of  Guardians  who  appreciate  the  duties 
assigned  to  you  ; but  as  this  letter  may  supply  information  also  to  those 
in  less  favourable  positions  who  have  sought  instruction  from  me,  I 
subjoin,  an  extract  from  a letter  from  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  which  the 
obligations  on  a workhouse  schoolmaster,  and  the  sound  reasons  for  the 
present  system  of  pauper  education  are  fully  stated. 

I am,  &c., 

(Signed)  Jelinger  C.  Symons, 

,,  H.  31.  Inspector  of  Parochial  Union  Schools. 

Mr. 

[Here  followed  the  letter , dated  26th  July , IMS,  from  the  Poor  Law 

Board,  previously  cited.] 


Appendix  E. 


Italian  Rye-Grass. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Curzon-street,  May  Fair,  has  favoured  me  with 
much  information  of  his  own  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  Italian 
rye-grass,  which  he  cultivates  very  extensively  at  Willesden,  Middlesex, 
and  from  whose  valuable  paper  on  the  subject  I have  ventured  to  make 
the  extract  which  follows.  Mr.  Dickinson,  however,  ploughs  his  land, 
which  is  a stiff  clay  soil  unsuited  to  the  purpose,  and  he  allows  the 
plant  to  remain  two  years ; nevertheless  he  assures  me  he  has  realized 
as  much  as  ten  cuttings  in  one  year.  He  was  not,  when  I had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him,  aware  of  the  exact  weight  of  the  annual 
produce  per  acre.  It  is  in  all  probability  less  than  could  be  grown  on 
the  system  of  spade  husbandry. 

“The  method  I then  recommended  was  to  prepare  the  land  by 
ploughing,  cleaning-,  and  reducing  it  to  a fine  surface  in  the  month  of 
August  or  September,  to  sow  by  a broadcast  machine  two  bushels  of 
seed  per  acre  (three,  I think,  is  better,  sown  at  twice  by  crossing  the 
II.  u 
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land  with  one  bushel  and  a-half  each  way),  or  foor  bushels  per  acre  by 
the  hand,  to  barrow  lightly  in,  hand-weed  the  first  growth,  and,  as 
soon  as  there  was  about  18  inches  of  grass,  to  cut  it  for  green  food; 
watering  the  plant  with  the  liquid  day  by  day  immediately  after  the 
grass  was  removed,  and  so  continue  to  cut  and  water,  cut  and  water, 
from  March  till  November.  The  plant  is  a biennial;  after  two  years 
the  land  may  be  ploughed  and  re-sown  if  required ; it  will  be  seen  in 
how  few  instances  this  plan  has  been  adopted,  and,  when  it  has,  in 
almost  every  case,  in  all  kinds  of  soils,  success  has  followed  the  operation. 

“ These  practical  deductions  inform  us,  my  Lord,  that  this  valuable 
plant  may  be  grown  upon  almost  every  kind  of  soil  by  judicious  treat- 
ment with  unbounded  success;  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  the 
loss  of  weight  by  drying  it.  A yard  of  grass  was  cut  for  Captain 
Buller,  September  19,  being  the  fourth  or  fifth  crop  of  that  year,  and 
after  seed  had  been  taken , it  weighed  as  grass  5^-  lbs.  (1  2 tons  8 cwt.  to 
the  acre),  dried  12  days  in  the  air  it  became  reduced  to  2f  lbs.  (5  tons 
18  cwt.);  hung  up  three  days  in  a kitchen,  with  65  to  /5  degrees  of 
heat,  it  became  2 lbs.  10  ozs. ; then  roasted  in  a sack  before  the  fiie  till 
it  would  rub  to  powder  in  the  hand,  it  weighed  2 lbs.  ozs.  (5  tons 
3 cwt.  the  acre). 

“No.  1.  The  hot  limestone  entirely  failed. 

“No.  2 produced,  without  manure,  solid  or  liquid,  up  to  the  fiist 
week  in  August,  5 feet  6 inches  of  grass. 

“No.  3.  Sand  upon  sand  produced  without  liquid  but  little  at 
Woburn,  while  in  Warwickshire  (Nos.  4 and  5)  it  produced  seven 
crops  by  September  14,  and  in  Devon  (No.  5)  a net  profit  ot  il.  9 s.  8 d. 
per  acre,  with  the  enormous  outlay  of  13  cwt.  of  guano  to  the  acre. 

“ Nos.  6 and  7.  Two  growers  have  sown  the  plant  in  sand  upon  stone- 
brash  without  success;  pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  in  these  cases; 
it  must  be  said  to  have  failed  in  both,  and  this  is  the  only  soil  in  which 
it  has  not  generally  succeeded. 

“ Nos.  8 to  13.  Sand  upon  gravel.  All  remunerating  crops,  except 
No.  8.  The  whole  of  these  soils  were  unlikely  to  produce  good  crops 
in  so  hot  a summer,  and  perhaps  many  of  them  would  have  grown  veiy 
little  grass  of  any  other  kind. 

“ Nos.  14  to  18.  Light  soils,  various  subsoils ; none  less  than  three, 
and  most  of  them  four  crops  in  six  months. 

“ No.  19.  Clay  upon  gravel;  no  drainage;  very  wet;  no  manure; 
no  urine;  very  little  produce. 

“ Nos.  20  to  30.  Loam  upon  clay.  Three,  four,  five,  six  crops  have 
been  obtained  from  these  soils ; the  better  drained  have  been  most 
successful.  The  produce  from  No.  30  is  well  worth  close  attention; 
for  while  ll.  9s.  8 d.  net  profit  per  acre  has  been  obtained  from  No.  5, 
with  13  cwt.  of  guano  to  the  acre,  a much  larger  quantity  has  been  pro- 
duced in  Yorkshire  by  a small  quantity  of  guano  reduced  to  liquid ; 
18  tons  of  hay,  or  66  tons  of  grass  per  acre,  being  the  amount  ot 
produce. 

Nos.  31  and  32  are  London  clays,  without  drainage,  with  bad  crops. 
Upon  this  soil,  moderately  underdrained,  my  experiments  were  com- 
menced and  have  been  carried  on.  1 have  never  failed  to  produce 
every  year,  from  a portion  of  grass  not  kept  for  seed,  from  seven  to  ten 
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crops.  I have  known  five  produced  in  one  summer  without  a single 
atom  or  drop  of  manure.  I have  found  the  plant  sickly  and  weak 
where  my  subsoil  was  wet,  healthy  and  vigorous  where  it  was  dry.  I 
have  been  convinced  for  some  time  it  luxuriates  in  a dry  subsoil  rather 
than  not  retentive;  that  it  will  grow  rapidly  in  the  strongest  clays  if 
not  poisoned  with  stagnant  water ; that  it  grows  fast  in  any  light  soil 
well  irrigated  with  liquid  manure.  I have  grown  it  in  sand  from  the 
sea-shore,  moistened  with  liquid  manure.  The  dressings  I should 
place  in  the  following  order: — Urine  decomposed  in  a close  tank,  one- 
third  urine  ; water  or  dung-water,  two-thirds ; guano  dissolved,  2 cwt. 
or  3 cwt.  in  3,300  gallons  of  water  for  an  acre,  during  the  months  of 
March  and  April ; if  the  surface  of  the  land  be  wet  the  guano  may  be 
used  solid,  as  the  cart  injures  the  plant  in  wet  weather,  and  then  I 
should  advocate  a larger  quantity.  In  June,  July,  and  August,  I 
think  nitrate  of  soda,  2 cwt.  dissolved  in  3,300  gallons  of  water  to  the 
acre,  or  powdered  only,  will  be  found  an  excellent  dressing. 

‘As  the  sun  loses  its  power  I would  again  adopt  the  warmer  manure 

urine  or  guano.  I do  not  place  guano  as  an  equivalent  to  urine;  I 
place  it  as  a substitute  when  urine  has  not  been  saved  in  sufficient 
quantity.  It  may  be  had  in  large  quantities  upon  every  farm,  by 
taking  as  a preliminary  step  the  construction  of  tanks,  and  draining  the 
stables,  cattle-sheds,  piggeries,  men’s  urinals,  privies  and  water-closets 
of  dwellings  into  them,  before  the  land  is  ploughed  to  sow  the  seed : a 
larger  quantity  is  collected  than  is  usually  calculated.  I think  no  man 
has,  in  the  first  instance,  made  tanks  enough  to  contain  the  urine  made 
on  his  farm  during  the  winter  months  to  be  applied  during  the  summer. 

“Knowing  something  of  the  value  of  urine,  and  the  profit  to  be 
derived  from  it,  I am  the  more  anxious  to  induce  others  to  try  it,  and 
will,  therefore,  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  something  about  the 
mode  I have  adopted  to  collect  it  and  the  expense  of  the  tanks  to  retain 
it,  which  may  be  useful  to  those  who  have  not  yet  set  about  so  important 
an  operation  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

“ My  land  is  clay,  250  deep  ; in  this  soil  only  have  I had  experience, 
so  for  this  only  do  I prescribe.  Having  well  considered  where  the 
liquid  is  to  be  used  as  well  as  where  it  is  made,  and  resolved  upon  the 
most  convenient  situation,  I have  a hole  dug  full  7 feet  in  diameter  and 
12  feet  deep,  the  bottom  being  shaped  like  a basin  and  well  rammed, 
with  a little  water  into  good  puddle.  The  construction  of  the  tank  is 
commenced  by  the  bricklayer  forming  a circle  with  bricks  (4-inch  work) 
round  an  opening  of  5 feet,  leaving  a space  behind  the  brick-work  to  be 
filled  and  rammed  well  in  with  clay-puddle  by  the  labourers  as  the 
building  is  worked  up,  no  mortar  being  used  with  the  bricks  or  any- 
thing else  till  the  dome  is  to  be  formed  ; mortar  or  cement  is  then 
required,  the  roof  is  arched  in,  a man-hole  left  in  the  centre  of  each 
tank,  and  covered  with  a 3-inch  yellow  deal  cover  (2-inch  oak  would  be 
better).  One  of  these  tanks,  containing  1,000  gallons,  costs  2 1.  17.?.  6d. 
in  the  following  items,  calculating  to  farmers  who  have  the  horses  and 
carts  in  possession  : — 
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£.  s.  cl. 

0 2 0 1 Occupied  in  digging  the 

0 3 0 1 hole,  carting  away 

0 2 0 1 clay, preparing  puddle, 

0 5 0 J and  ramming. 

0 4 6 

0 2 6 


0 4 6 

0 3 8 
0 0 10 
0 2 6 

1 7 0 


£2  17  6 


Several  of  these  tanks  should  be  made  adjoining  each  other;  they  then 
form  a most  excellent  filter  to  keep  hack  any  hay  or  straw  that  would 
prevent  the  egress  of  the  liquid  from  the  water-cart,  receiving  it  into 
the  first  from  the  stables,  and  pumping  it  out  of  any  other  one  of  them. 
It  must  be  observed,  also,  the  tanks  being  formed,  the  drainage  into 
them  is  the  next  feature  to  be  considered.  I have  adopted  a mode 
economical  and  effectual,  by  laying  down  in  the  pavement  what  is 
called  at  the  iron-works  an  angle-iron  gutter  of  very  small  size,  and 
covering  the  surface  of  it  with  a flat  iron  bar,  just  to  lay  within  the 
surface°of  the  gutter  wherein  all  the  urine  is  received  and  conveyed 
away  immediately,  and  all  the  straw,  dung,  and  dirt  is  kept  out , this  is 
highly  advantageous,  as  the  urine  is  conveyed  away  immediately,  without 
escape  of  ammonia,  and  the  little  gutter  may  be  uncovered  as  often  as 
you  please,  and  swept  out  with  a broom.  4 here  is  no  under-drain  to 
get  stopped;  all  can  be  seen  and  kept  in  order  by  a commonly  useful 
person  without  the  aid  of  what  is  commonly  called  a tradesman.  I 
should  like  to  see  three  of  these  little  gutters  down  a stall,  whereby  all 
the  urine  would  be  caught;  three  gallons  per  day  from  each  moderately 
sized  horse,  more  from  cart-horses  that  drink  freely,  considerably  more 
from  cows,  and  a much  larger  quantity  from  pigs  than  is  usually  cal- 
culated. If  all  the  water  is  caught  from  farm-horses,  cows,  pigs, farm- 
servants,  household  servants,  the  tanks  would  be  filled  very  quickly; 
and  whenever  the  tank  containing  1,000  gallons  ot  urine  is  filled  the 
second  time  and  properly  applied  to  Italian  rye-grass,  the  result  will 
show  it  is  not  too  high  an  estimate  to  calculate  the  tank  and  drains  paid 
for.  The  first  application  will  convince  the  grower  of  10  acres  of  this 
grass  that  his  present  stock  is  insufficient  to  eat  it.  He  must  add  to  it, 
and  thereby  increase  the  quantity  of  urine  considerably,  and  so  go  on  to 
keep  a much  larger  farming  stock  altogether.  The  otten-asked  question, 
“How  shall  I obtain  urine  enough?”  will  cease  to  be  asked,  and  the 
amount  of  solid  faeces  so  much  increased  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  lor 
a constant  outlay  of  capital  to  procure  it. 

“ I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

(Signed)  “Wu.  Dickinson.” 


Two  farm-labourers,  each  half-day 
Two  labouring  lads,  each  one  day  . • 

One  man,  one  day  . • 

Two  others,  one  day  .... 

One  bricklayer,  one  day 

One  bricklayer’s-labourer,  one  day  . 

Three  horses  and  carts  drawing  away, 
quarter  mile,  for  want  of  nearer  shoot, 
half-day  . . . • • 

Eight  feet  of  3-inch  deal  for  cover,  at  5 ^d. 
per  foot 

Labour  and  nails  . . . . • 

Lime  and  sand  for  man-hole  . 

Niue  hundred  place  bricks 


11  Cuvzon-street,  May  Fair,  London.” 
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Tabulated  Reports , in  detail,  by  Her  Majesty’s  Inspector  of  Schools, 
J.  C.  Symons,  Esq. ; — -for  the  Year  1848. 


1.  Organization.  2.  Discipline.  3.  Method. 

4.  Instruction.  5.  Master  and  Mistress.  6.  Special. 


JY.B. — Several  Teachers  have  left  since  the  visits  recorded  in  the  following  Tables. 
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Tabulated  Reports,  in  detail,  by  Her  Majesty’s  Inspector  of  Schools,  J . C.  Symons,  Esq.,  on  the 


NAME 

OF  SCHOOL. 


Gloucestershire — 
Cheltenham  . . . 

Gloucester  . . . 

Newent  .... 
Northleach  . 
Stow-on-the-Wold  . 
Stroud  . . . . 

Tewkesbury  . . 

Westbury-on  Severn 
Wheatenhurst  . 
Winchcombe  . . 


Herefordshire — 
Bromyard 
Dore  . . 

Hereford  . 
Kington  . 
Ledbury  . 
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Sep.  21 

40,221 
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REMARKS. 

Cheltenham  — 1.  Necessarily  defective  from  the  confined  space,  but  much  improved.  Girls’ hindered  hy  needlc 
work  and  household  work.  2.  Very  creditable  ; the  boys  were  formerly  mutinous  and  grossly  unmoral , mi 
work  ana  Effective  in  the  bov's  school.  4.  Deficient,  especially  in  the  girls  school;  rea.bnt 

C&r'in  urd  knowledge^ ^alone  excepted  h.  A new  schoolmaster  who  paLed  a creditable  examination 
and  Scnptural  Know  8 . intelligent,  and  zealous.  The  schoolmistress  is  an  amiable  person,  bu 

whoU^imtraiim^'^T^c^ioMmistress.'  Examined.  6.  The  confined  space  in  which  the  children  are  Penned  u, 
« " ,vi? / they  inhabit  an  old  workhouse  without  any  adequate  room  or  premises.  Board  desirous  0 
remedying  this  ’evrt,  and  well  disposed  for  improvement  A few  boys  learn  tailors’  and  shoemakers  work  ; other 
wise  no  industrial  training,  except  for  girls,  in  household  and  needlework.  AJ 

, , , n.,,1  . inn  from  the  adults  imperfect.  2.  Unsatisfactory  ; there  being  a vonng  mistress  onlv 

'control  ^boytTand*  girlswho  are  ratheiMiumerous.  3.  Unsatisfactory.  4.  Very  defective  ; a master, 
hired  "o  give  lessons  to  the  boys  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  three  times  a-iveek  ; not  one  can 
5 Schoolmistress  examined.  6.  The  Board  are  not  at  present  in  favour  of  improvements  suggested.  No  industry 

Newent— '1“  That  of  a good  dame’s  school ; maps,  &c„  provided.  2.  Perfect  3.  Satisfactory.  4 Very  fair;  pah 
^ taken  to  make  the  children  understand  wl.at  they  read;  Scriptural  knowledge  fur  ; spelling  def«t  ye  p»i« 
Ikon  wi til  the  younger  children.  0.  Schoolmistress  a most  painstaking,  praiseworthy  woman,  of  hnmldepn 
tensions,  but  teaching  with  much  natural  ability  and  success.  6.  Usual  defect  in  industrial  training.  . ppalit* 

provided  as  I recommended.  . . c— r;, 

N.rthlenrh—  1 Defective  2.  Apparently  tolerable.  3.  Defective.  4.  Very  inferior ; great  ignorance  of 
^uml  knowll'dge  ; two  girls  and  bovs  only  could  answer  the  simplest  oucstions ; none  can  cast  .ccoj.n's,  ™ ' 
tUmMe  ' improvement  in  girls'  school  on  second  visit.  5.  A new  schoolmaster,  who  declined  to  ' o osamin 

Trained  for  a vlarin  a good  normal  school,  would  probably  prove  a first-rate  schoolmistress.  Examined  <Lp» 
w1lTd!sp,^<n™vards  improvement.  Industrial  training  for  boys  wholly  defective  ; means  to  render  .t  other* 

do  not  exist  at  the  workhouse  at  present.  , f 

„ , , V„rv  rr»aibible  2 Excellent.  3.  Good.  4.  Highly  satisfactory ; the  children  a degree  # 

improvements.  Girls  well  trained  in  household  work.  ......  r.  .a  , National  sebt 

Tewkesbury. 1.  Very  fair  in  boys’  school ; very  deficient  in  the  girls  school.  • 
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Number  of  Children  Writing 


Number  of  Children  learning 
Arithmetic. 


On  Slates. 

On  Paper. 

Numeration  and  Notation. 

Addition. 

Subtraction,  Multiplication, 
and  Division. 

Compound  Rules  and 
Reduction. 

( 

s' 

l 

3 

3 

3 

5 

3 

5 

3-t 

3 

-t 

H 

Fractions  and  Decimals. 

Geography. 

Grammar. 

t 

B 

Si 

- 

9 

J 

s 

5 

- 

From  Dictation  or 

Memory. 

Abstracts  or  Compo- 
sition. 

From  Copies. 

Abstrracts  or  Compo- 

a 

o 

n 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G 

9 

. 

24 

. 

34 

39 

. 

12 

8 

12 

8 

12 

4 

12 

4 

2 . 

16 

16 

13 

10 

. 

. 

6 

6 

. 

. 

4 

3 

9 

7 

12 

5 

5 

3 

. 

• 

3 

G 

4 

3 

2 

2 

G 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

. 

2 

. 

5 

8 

. 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

9 

3 

3 

7 

3 

. 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

•11 

33 

12 

9 

22 

13 

. 

13 

7 

1 1 

12 

12 

G 

2 

7 

2 

2 

1 

6 

s 

3 

5 

• 

14 

4 

. 

. 

3 

3 

7 

i 

'3 

6 

7 

3 

9 

• 

1 

19 

10 

. 

. 

. 

6 

9 

3 

7 

3 

2 

1 

9 

9 

• 

1 

• 

• 

5 

3 

2 

2 

• 

3 

• 

• 

2 

2 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1 

2 

1 

3 

7 

2 

4 

2 

3 

5 

3 

7 

2 

9 

2 

4 

1 

• 

6 

2 

. 

1 

6 

4 

t 

6 

. 

. 

17 

12 

. 

. 

. 

6 

6 

G 

9 

10 

8 

4 

4 

. 

. 

. 

10 

1 

. 

. 

. 

1 

4 

G 

4 

, 

10 

8 

5 

11 

1 

• 

12 

7 

4 

3 

• 

9 

• 

No.  of  Chil- 
dren learn- 
ing other 
subjects. 


Dimensions 

of 

Schoolrooms. 


Boys.  Girls, 


Feet. 

29X44 

17X16 


Feet. 

26X13 

36X12 


17X24 
20X1G'35X17 
21X15|33Xlo 
46X16 
32X20|20X15 
28X15 
18X12 
18X16 


27X15 

16X16 

17X17 

16X19 

20X19 


Annual 

Expenditure 


i 


I 

m 

§ 

o 

>» 

s 

73 

C/2 


s.  ^ £.  s. 
0 20  0 
1 1 7 0 

1 1 5 0 

20  a 

7 10 
20  0 
15  0 
15  0 

10  0 


30  0 

to’io 


20  o 
20  0 
20  0 
20  0 
1G  0 


REMARKS. 

: “ctory ; WH-fUy  forward  in  arithmetic  and  writing.  Girls’  inferior  in  every  respect 

a.  Schoolmaster  very  imperfectly  educated  at  present,  hut  a pains  taking,  deserving  m-,n  r 

. Schoolmistress  has  left  since  my  las,  visit.  6.  Industrial  training  very  defective.  Board  notaver'se  toimprovt 

Exammed.  Nervous,  not  a good  teacher.  Assists  the  matron,  who  is  her  mother  6 Tl,«  h 
?ntZ'ZZ:0lk  ln  “•  Ind"  trai“in«  >«"  defective  hero  than  elsewhere!"  BLdVlvomablff^to 

tVinchcambe.  1.  Deficient ; separation  from  adults  imperfect.  2.  Fair.  3 Tolerable  4 

■TeftcicnV/T^  .dmjlmttms” onl!  "b°L'L  ^ PIace-  ?•  Very  bad.  3.  None.  4.  Very 

re^OTing'tha  chUitoirilo^^ulB'MrkKuie^whic^is^cuUajrfy^d^^rabl^***^^8***1''*  of  'nica'ii^''  of 
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NAME 
OF  SCHOOL. 

Date 

of 

Inspec- 

tion. 

Population  of  School  District. 

Total  Boys. 

Boys  above  10  years  old. 

Total  Girls. 

Girls  above  10  years  old. 

Total  Children  in  School. 

Number  of 
Children 

Number  of 
Children  Reading 

Admitted  in  the  last  12 

months. 

Present  at  Examination. 

Letters  and  Monosyllables. 

Easy  Narratives. 

Holy  Scriptures. 

Books  of  General  Infor-  ; 

.„M,V  "L-  j 

Here fordsh  i re — 

1848. 

B. 

B. 

G. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

1 

B 

G. 

B.  . 

Leominster  . . . 

. . 

14,393 

Ross 

. . 

16,763 

16 

. 

11 

• 

27 

16 

11 

Nearlv  all. 

10 

1 

1 

• 

5 

8 

55 

Weobley  .... 

Oct.  26 

8,478 

13 

5 

12 

• 

25 

7 

6 

Id. 

4 

8 

• 

• 

& 

1 

Monmouthshire — 

Abergavenny  . • 

Aug.  31 

50,834 

28 

6 

22 

• 

50 

23 

16 

Id. 

19 

7 

3 

6 

3 

5 

Chepstow.  . , 

Aug.  15 

16,766 

20 

9 

13 

4 

33 

5 

3 

Id. 

10 

8 

. 

10 

5 

6' 

Monmouth  . 

Aug.  21 

24,524 

26 

12 

27 

13 

53 

6 

6 

Id. 

4 

10 

5 

4 

9 

6 

5 

Newport  .... 

Aug.  16 

33,051 

27 

10 

21 

8 

48 

8 

13 

Id. 

8 

7 

8 

6 

4 

4 

4 V 

Pontypool  . . , 

Sep.  1 

25,037 

10 

3 

12 

2 

22 

10 

ii 

Id. 

4 

5 

i 

3 

0 

• 

i 

Shropshire — 

Atcham  .... 

June  1 

18,842 

39 

19 

30 

12 

69 

10 

14 

Id. 

10 

14 

15 

5 

14 

11 

29' 

Bridgnorth  . . , 

Dec.  7 

16,118 

33 

17 

19 

5 

52 

16 

5 

Id. 

8 

4 

9 

IS 

16 

2 

166 

Church  Stretton  . 

May  9 

6,069 

ii 

. 

ii 

. 

22 

5 

5 

Id. 

1 

4 

5 

5 

1 5 

o 

. 

Cleobury  Mortimer 

Nov.  6 

8,708 

11 

4 

17 

12 

28 

4 

7 

Id. 

6 

8 

1 

3 

4 

6 

. 

Clun 

Nov.  10 

10,024 

13 

• 

9 

. 

22 

21 

18 

Id. 

1 

3 

i 

2 

8 

4 

. 

Ellesmere  • • 

Nov.  29 

16,329 

42 

28 

38 

21 

80 

12 

13 

Id. 

7 

7 

10 

10 

24 

16  241 

Ludlow  .... 

Nov.  8 

17,521 

16 

5 

19 

8 

35 

3 

9 

Id. 

7 

ii 

2 

5 

5 

4 

. 

Madelev  .... 

May  26 

26,253 

6 

. 

10 

. 

16 

3 

4 

Id. 

2 

6 

1|  2 

4 

2 

i 2i 

Market  Drayton  . . 

May  30 

13,950 

21 

10 

15 

4 

36 

7 

9 

Id. 

6 

3 

3 

3 

16 

1 

7 

[ 166 

REMARKS. 

Leominiter. — 1.  The  children  here  attend  the  National  school. 

jR oss. — 1.  Very  deficient ; no  desks  are  allowed.  2.  Very  good.  3.  Dame  school.  4.  Very  deficient ; writing  ; > 
ciphering  are  only  allowed  to  be  taught  lately  by  a master,  who  comes  three  days  in  the  week  for  the  purpe: 
6.  No  industrial  training  for  boys. 

TVeable y. — 1.  Fair.  2.  Very  good.  3.  Satisfactory  for  the  boys.  4.  Five  of  the  boys  and  one  girl  are  very  fa: 
educated,  the  rest  know  but  little;  and  the  girls  are  especially  uninstructed.  5.  There  is  no  schoolmaster! 
schoolmistress.  The  master,  who  is  a very  intelligent  person,  gives  instruction  to  the  boys,  and  recei 
the  salary.  The  Hoard,  I belive,  are  not  indisposed  to  improvement  in  industrial  discipline,  which  is,  as  asm 
deficient. 

Abergavenny . — 1 . Fair.  2.  Very  fair.  3.  Satisfactory.  4.  Tolerable  upon  the  whole  ; but  the  mistress  is  overd 
by  the  number  of  young  children  under  her  charge.  5.  A schoolmistress,  probably  competent,  but  owing  ; 
weak  health  and  an  hysterical  affection  could  not  undergo  examination,  6.  No  industrial  training  for  boys.  . 

Chepstow . — 1.  Fair.  2.  Tolerably  good;  but  much  obstructed  by  very  young  children  in  the  schoolrow 

3.  Satisfactory.  4.  A pleasing  and  painstaking  schoolmistress  only.  Examined.  4.  The  instruction  was,  on 
whole,  very  fair.  6.  Industrial  training  of  boys  wholly  neglected. 

Monmouth. — 1.  Very  defective.  2.  Not  good.  3.  Tolerable.  4.  Inferior ; children  understand  next  to  nothing! 
what  they  read  ; no  Scriptural  knowledge,  though  the  first  class  w ere  reading  the  Old  Testament.  5.  A schi 
mistress  just  appointed.  Examined.  6.  No  industrial  training.  Hoard,  I believe,  disposed  to  give  it  themsel' ' 
but  not  to  join  a district  school. 

Newport. — 1.  Imperfect;  room  far  too  small,  only  29  feet  by  12  feet.  2.  Very  good.  3.  Dame  school  chie 

4.  Much  better  than  usual,  especially  on  religious  subjects,  of  which  the  children  are  beginning  to  have  a 
knowledge;  arithmetic  defective;  writing  good.  5.  Schoolmistress  recently  appointed;  a very  promis - 
young  woman,  who  spares  no  pains.  Examined.  6.  Two  boys  only  were  learning  trades.  There  is  suliici  i 
ground  here  for  spade  husbandry  on  an  effectual  scale,  and  the  Hoard,  I believe,  are  disposed  to  adopt  it, 
to  appoint  schoolmaster. 

Pontypoul. — 1.  Defective.  2.  Apparently  very  good.  3.  None  worth  naming  other  than  dame  school.  4.  V' 
defective  ; four  children  only  can  read  in  the  Testament;  none  can  cipher  correctly;  two  only  attempt  Sim  ' 
Addition  ; none  know  what  5 X 8 make.  5.  Schoolmistress  is  anxious  to  improve  herself,  but  is  as  yet  v 
uninstructed  in  the  art  of  teaching;  she  assis's  the  matron  in  household  duties.  Examined.  6.  Hoys  w 
the  garden  ; but  there  is  no  systematic  husbandry  or  other  industrial  training.  Some  of  the  Guardians  are  desii 
of  improvement  in  this  respect. 

Atcham. — 1.  Very  fair;  boys  and  girls  together.  2.  Very  good.  3.  National  school.  4.  Much  better  than  us;  - 
14  boys  and  11  girls  can  add  sums  of  money,  a larger  proportion  than  I have  usually  met  with.  5.  The  sell- 
master  (married  to  the  governor's  daughter)  appears  tolerably  well  instructed.  Examined.  6.  The  boys  here 
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Number  of  Children  Writing 


On  Slates. 


Q 

M O 
g 6 


p, 

S 


On  Paper. 


o 

O 

S 


a 


Number  of  Children  learning 
Arithmetic. 


£ 

n 
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S 

3 


•73 


«Q 
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0> 

'a 

t3  g 

ss  .2 

C a> 
o ^ 


£ 

PH 

3 

rt 

d 

0 

1 

o 

O 


No.  of  Chil- 
dren learn- 
ing other 
subjects. 


C5 


G. 

B. 

G. 

B, 

G. 

B. 

G 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

1 

G. 

B. 

G 

3 

. 

• 

, 

( 

8 

1 

10 

3 

6 

* 

* 

• 

* 

5 

o 

0 

4 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3 

1 

2 

• 

. 

• 

7 

2 

. 

. 

4 

2 

3 

1 

6 

6 

• 

9 

2 

, 

. 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 9 

. 

• 

. 

10 

6 

. 

4 

4 

* 

• 

• 

2 

• 

• 

* 

2 

2 

• 

• 

• 
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• 

-• 

• 
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• 

• 

1 20 

14 

11 

14 

n 

21 

9 

12 

14 

14 

11^ 

5 

i 13 

1C 

2 

• 

1G 

2 

• 

9 

13 

9 

13 

9 

13 

16. 

24 

12 

. 

16 

2 

16 

2 

i 2 

. 

. 

• 

8 

2 

. 

. 

. 

2 

? 

1 

2 

• 

3 

4 

, 

. 

2 

3 

2 

3 

. 

3 

4 

i 

• 

. 

. 

8 

2 

, 

. 

4 

, 

i 

20 

8 

6 

. 

f; 

6 

, 

. 

6 

ii 

10 

u 

io 

it 

6 

5 

m 

4 

. 

. 

• 

7 

4 

• 

. 

. 

1 

. 

, 

5 

l 

1 

. 

• 

. 

5 

2 

, 

. 

5 

3 

i 

, 

1 

1 

8 

12 

i 

G 

12 

i 

* 

* 

• 

* 

1 

• 

5 

2 

8 

• 

5 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Dimensions 

of 

Schoolrooms, 


lloys.  Girls. 


Feet.  Feet. 

2-1X17 

18X20 


24X20 

25X15 

29X12 

25X15 


34X17|12X17 
17X15 
22X11 
21X15 
15X13|20X15 

49X15 

25X18 


Annual 

Expenditure. 


S 


£.  i. 


40  0 
40  0 


20  0 
5 0 


10  0 
20  0 


£.  s 


12 
IS  16 
10  0 
20  0 
10  0 


20  0 
10  0 
12  0 


REMARKS. 

employed  m the  unsuitable  occupation  of  knitting,  netting,  making  mats,  plaiting  straw,  and  the  usual  household 
work.  Subsequently,  at  my  advice,  put  to  dig. 

Sridgnorth.-—  1.  Very  good.  2.  Excellent.  3.  Very  satisfactory.  4.  Very  good  in  every  respect,  including  both 
moral  and  industrial  training.  5.  A schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress,  the  former  examined.  The  latter  proba- 
tion. 0.  See  a special  report  on  this  school.  * * 

yhurch  Stretton.  1.  Very  bad.  2.  Apparently  harsh,  the  children  seem  cowed.  3.  Dame  school.  4 Purely 
mechanical;  the  children  understood  scarcely  anything  they  read.  5.  The  schoolmistress  only  ; no  capacity  for 
teaching.  G.  No  sufficient  industrial  training,  but  the  Board  profess  to  he  willing  to  " ’ ■ • - - 

refuse  to  joih  district  school. 


give  it  in  spade  husbandry  ; 


Hetibury  Mortimer.— \.  Very  fair.  2.  Tolerable.  3.  Dame  school.  4.  Very  fair  upon  the  whole.  5.  School- 
mistress  only.  Examined.  6.  No  industrial  training  ; gardening,  occasional  only. 

7/»n?,  or  Bishop  s Castle, — 1.  Imperfect.  2.  Defective  ; the  master  is  a cripple,  and  inefficient.  3.  Here  they  attempt 
the  monitorial  system.  4.  Very  meagre.  5.  Schoolmaster  only.  Examined.  He  is  said  to  be  capable  of  teaching 
the  children,  but  they  appear,  nevertheless,  very  ignorant.  6.  No  industrial  employment  but  that  of  gardening 
and  the  clothes  are  occasionally  made  on  the  premises.  °f 

lUesmere. — 1.  Very  fair.  2.  Satisfactory.  3.  Monitorial.  4.  Rather  defective;  some  of  the  children  answered 
nicely  in  Scripture  history  ; they  are  tolerably  forward  in  arithmetic,  though  they  have  not  been  well  instructed 
in  the  principles  of  the  rules.  5.  Schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress.  The  former  examined.  Probation.  The 
latter.  Permission.  She  seems  a worthy  person : apparently  charged  with  menial  offices.  6.  Four  boys  learn 
trades ; girls  household  work  ; but  industrial  training  very  defective  for  boys. 

Ludlow.—].  Improving;  boys  and  girls  together.  2.  Good.  3.  None  adopted.  4.  Improving  under  the  new 
teacher.  5.  Schoolmistress  only  ; her  strength  is  too  much  taxed.  Examined,  Very  promising  teacher.  6.  A 
schoolmaster  will  be  required  here  unless  a district  school  is  established. 

Madeley. — 1 . No  schoolroom  at  all  here;  children  taught  in  the  Board-room.  2.  Very  fair.  3.  Dame  school. 
4.  Indifferent.  5.  Schoolmaster  only  : an  infirm  cripple  ; his  examination  will  take  place  in  a few  days.  G.  No 
industrial  pursuit  except  needlework,  household  work,  and  occasional  gardening. 

Market  Drayton. — 1.  Unsatisfactory;  boys  and  girls  taught  together;  the  children  cannot  be  kept  entirely  apart 
from  the  adults.  2.  Also  unsatisfactory.  3.  None.  4.  There  is  an  improvement  in  the  instruction  here,*  which 
is,  on  the  whole,  tolerably  good,  among  the  elder  children;  the  master  himself  instructs  them,  very  fairly,  in 
writing  and  arithmetic.  5.  The  schoolmistress  is  daughter  of  the  master,  and  much  too  young  and  uninstructed 
for  such  a school  of  boys  and  girls.  Examined.  A good  master  should  be  appointed  here  at  once.  6.  This  work- 
house  is  overcrowded  with  a very  bad  class  of  paupers  ; the  children  mix  much  with  them.  The  boys  have  no 
industrial  training,  but  are  employed  in  plaiting  straw,  &c. 
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NAME 
OF  SCHOOL. 

Date 

of 

Inspec- 

tion. 

Population  of  School  District. 

Total  Boys. 

Boys  above  1 0 years  old. 

Total  Girls. 

Girls  above  10  years  old. 

Total  Children  in  School. 

Number  of 
Children 

Number  of 
Children  Reading 

Admitted  in  the  last  12  1 

months. 

Present  at  Examination. 

Letters  and  Monosyllables. 

Easy  Narratives. 

lloly  Scriptures. 

Shropshire — continued. 

1848. 

B. 

B. 

G. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

i 

Newport  .... 

May  26 

14,717 

12 

• 

22 

• 

34 

3 

4 

Nearly. all. 

11 

3 

. 

6 

10 

Oswestry  .... 

June  7 

22,432 

Shiffnal  .... 

May  26 

11,050 

6 

. 

5 

. 

11 

1 

. 

Id. 

4 

. 

1 

2 

3 

Shrewsbury  . . . 

June  6 

18,285 

21 

16 

14 

8 

35 

10 

6 

Id. 

5 

4 

5 

4 

io 

6 

Wellington  . 

May  27 

19,901 

24 

9 

10 

7 

34 

5 

2 

Id. 

2 

1 

3 

1 

19 

8 

Wem 

May  31 

11,570 

7 

, 

5 

. 

12 

3 

Id. 

7 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Whitchurch  . . . 

May  29 

6,282 

12 

• 

10 

• 

22 

15 

13 

Id. 

5 

6 

4 

4 

8 

• 

Worcestershire — 

Bromsgrove  . . . 

Oct.  3 

22,427 

26 

14 

18 

10 

44 

16 

. 

Id. 

5 

5 

4 

3 

n 

G 

Droitwich  . . 

Oct.  2 

17,465 

14 

6 

12 

3 

26 

20 

17 

Id. 

5 

7 

1 

3 

6 

3 

Dudley  .... 

April  28 

86,028 

22 

. 

12 

. 

34 

16 

4 

id. 

4 

6 

9 

. 

4 

Evesham  ... 

Sep.  14 

13,892 

17 

7 

17 

3 

34 

6 

10 

Id. 

T 

14 

2 

8 

3 

Kidderminster  . 

Oct.  11 

29,408 

27 

19 

16 

7 

43 

5 

8 

Id. 

4 

9 

2 

3 

21 

4 

Kings  Norton 

Mar.  3 

21,674 

10 

. 

3 

. 

18 

i 

2 

Id. 

5 

2 

3 

2 

2 

4 

Martley  .... 

Oct.  10 

13,117 

14 

10 

20 

7 

34 

3 

7 

Id. 

5 

10 

3 

3 

8 

5 

Pershore  .... 

Sep.  13 

13,382 

12 

. 

13 

. 

25 

1 

1 

Id. 

6 

8 

2 

2 

4 

3 

Shipston-on-Stour  . 

April  14 

19,685 

16 

19 

. 

35 

4 

9 

Id. 

7 

8 

4 

8 

5 

6 

Stourbridge  . . . 

Oct.  12 

47,948 

32 

19 

38 

13 

70 

17 

20 

Id. 

7 

6!  6 

5 

20 

9 

Tenburv  .... 

Sep.  9 

7,066 

2 

2 

3 

. 

5 

1 

2 

Id. 

1 

. 

2 

. 

. 

Upton-on-Severn  . 

Sep.  14 

16,886 

19 

8 

10 

4 

29 

i 

i 

Id. 

i 

3 

io 

4 

6 

4 

Worcester  . . 

Sep.  17 

27,130 

54 

28 

1 31 

12 

85 

38 

14 

Id. 

7 

14]  7 

n 

17 

6 

REMARKS. 

Newport. — Very  few  children,  who  are  instructed  on  the  Dame  school  system  at  Gnosall. 

Oswestry. — There  are  schools  in  this  workhouse,  but  as  they  are  not  under  the  Government  of  the  Poor  Law  J f 
anil  the  Union  does  not  receive  the  salary  of  the  school  teachers  from  the  Parliamentary  Grant,  it  did  not  i 
under  my  province  to  inspect  them,  especially  as  I was  not  invited  to  do  so. 

Shiffnal. — The  children  in  this  school  are  the  youngest  I have  yet  seen,  only  three  being  above  a lit  age  f j 
infant  school ; others  are  kept  to  work  in  the  house.  The  schoolmistress  is  to  be  examined  in  a few  days. 

Shrewsbury.— 1.  Inferior;  boys  and  girls  together.  2.  Satisfactory  apparently.  3.  None.  4.  Slight.  5.  A 1 
master  has  been  recently  appointed  to  this  school;  he  has  not  been  yet  examined.  Industrial-training  , 
mencing. 

Wellington. — 1.  On  the  same  principle  as  at  Quatt,  as  respects  the  isolation  of  the  children.  2.  Good.  3.  : 

factory  upon  the  whole.  4.  Defective.  5.  Schoolmaster  only.  6.  Gardening  taught.  Examined.  It  ap 
to  me  that  he  has  not  improved  the  children  to  the  extent  of  his  capacity. 

JVem. — 1.  Ncne  ; boys  and  girls  together.  2.  Improving.  3.  None.  4.  Scarcely  any.  5.  A pauper  schoolm 
Examined. 

Whitchurch. — 1 . Very  good;  boys  and  girls  together.  2.  Good.  3.  Monitorial.  4.  Rapidly  improving, 
schoolmistress  only;  appears  earnest  and  efficient;  will  be  examined  at  mv  next  visit,  ti.  No  Union  i 
The  boys  are  employed  in  tilling  the  land,  of  which  there  is  plenty  round  the  house,  which  I believe  is  - 
Gilbert’s  Act. 

Bromsgrove. — 1.  None  worth  naming;  boys  and  girls  together.  2.  Very  fair.  3.  None.  4.  Instruction  h< 
improving,  especially  in  religious  knowledge.  5.  Schoolmistress  here  overtaxed  with  work  ; has  produced  i 
great  improvement  in  the  school.  Examined.  A schoolmaster  is  much  wanted  here.  6.  There  is  no  eflt  - 
industrial  training  here  ; but  the  Board  are  much  disposed  to  adopt  a district  school. 

Droitwich. — t.  Boys  and  girls  together.  2.  Excellent.  3.  None.  4.  In  religious  knowledge  unusually  goo< 
rather  defective  in  other  branches.  5.  Schoolmistress  only;  she  appears  a willing  person,  but  is  hardly; 
ciently  compentent  to  instruct  a school  effectively.  Examined. 

Dudley. — There  is  no  school  at  the  workhouse  here,  but  the  children  who  live  at  the  Tipton  workhouse,  two 
from  Dudley,  attending  the  National  school. 

Evesham. — 1.  Defective;  boys  and  girls  together.  2.  Apparently  severe.  4.  Very  good  in  mental  arithmetii 
writing  ; very  deficient  in  every  other  respect.  The  girls  are  almost  w holly  uninstructed,  j.  There  is  no  si- 
master  or  schoolmistress  ; the  porter  officiates  in  the  capacity  of  the  former.  Examined. 

Kidderminster.—  1.  Very  indifferent;  lioys  and  girls  separate.  2.  Imperfect.  3.  An  imperfect  imitation  i 
monitorial  system.  4.  Very  much  improved,  apparently  owing  to  the  interest  the  master  takes.  5.  liot 
tremely  defective.  Examined  the  latter. 

King's  Norton. — 1.  None;  no  apparatus;  boys  and  girls  together.  2.  Good.  3.  No  methods.  4.  A mere 
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Number  of  Cliildre 

n Writing 

Number  of  Children 
Arithmetic. 

learning 

No.  of  Chil- 
dren learn- 
ing other 
subjects. 

On  Slates. 

On  Paper. 

Numeration  and  Notation. 

Addition. 

Subtraction,  Multiplication,' 

and  Division. 

Compound  Rules  and 
Reduction. 

Fractions  and  Decimals. 

Proportion  and  Practice. 

Geography. 

Grammar. 

! 

‘c 

c. 

& 

i. 

From  ' Dictation  or 
Memory. 

Abstracts  or  Compo- 

c 

o 

’S3 

From  Copies. 

Abstracts  or  Compo- 

B 

O 

. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B 

G. 

B.G 

15. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

4 

• 

3 

2 

ft 

2 

1 

0 

V 

6 

2 

6 

2 

5 

ft 

6 

7 

10 

2 

5 

2 

16 

11 

10 

1 

4 

l 0 

4 

3 

10 

4 

5 

2 

5 

i 

3 

4 

7 

1 

1 

10 

4 

3 

2 

• 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

i 

2 

1 

6 

4 

• 

• 

4 

i 

• 

• 

6 

5 

4 

5 

4 

6 

3 

7 

6 

4 

3 

9 

6 

2 

8 

9 

6 

6 

. 

2 

1 

i 

4 

3 

• 

5 

. 

. 

8 

ft 

3 

4 

9 

11 

3 

3 

4 

ft 

3 

4 

7 

9 

5 

. 

3 

4 

2 

5 

4 

ft 

2 

• 

5 

2 

3 

i 

1 

6 

• 

, 

. 

9 

5 

* 

4 

6 

. 

6 

5 

2 

6 

2 

2 

3 

. 

. 

• 

3 

3 

4 

3 

ft 

2 

i 

6 

10 

7 

3 

17 

6 

. 

14 

6 

3 

4 

5 

1 

3 

1 

• 

. 

1 

. 

2 

8 

4 

T 

• 

7 

2 

G 

4 

4 

4 

m 

9 

10 

6 

8 

• 

23 

n 

8 

• 

9 

6 

8 

4 

13 

• 

6 

. 

• 

. 

• 

Annual 

Expenditure. 

Dimensions 

of 

Schoolrooms. 

<v 

1 

o 

& 

0) 

fH 

2 

S 

Cm 

o 

Boys. 

Girls. 

rt 

"rt 

c n 

"rt 

CC 

Feet. 

Feet. 

£.  s. 

£.  s. 

30X15 

• • 

20  0 

15X10 

7 10 

12  0 

29X20|22X26 

15  0 

. 

35 

15  0 

16X14 

1ft  0 

. 

20X26 

1ft  0 

15  0 

30X11 

18X16 

• • 

16  0 

24X15|30X10 

30  0 

20  0 

16X10 

. . 

17  10 

. , 

14  8 

16X15 

, . 

20  0 

12X35 

, . 

15  0 

30X19 

30  0 

15  0 

21X15 

, . 

10  0 

18X15 

2ft  0 

. , 

27X18 

20  0 

20  0 

REMARKS. 


The  house  is 


school.  5.  Mistress  only,  who  is  too  much  occupied  in  house-work.  6.  No  industrial  trainin'' 
wretchedly  small.  The  children  have  constant  intercourse  with  the  adults. 

Martlet/.  Tolerable  ; boys  and  girls  together.  2.  Tolerably  good.  3.  None.  4.  The  knowledge  of  Scriptural 
doctrines  very  fan ; writing  and  arithmetic  have  only  been  taught  a short  time,  the  Board  having  previously 

. Schoolmistress  only  ; she  is  tolerably  well  educated.  Examined. ' 


prohibited  these  branches  of  instruction. 


Pershore.— 1.  Tolerably  good  ; boys  and  girls  together.  2.  Better  than  usual,  as  the  children  are  kept  apart  from 
the  paupers.  3.  National  school.  4.  In  religious  knowledge  some  answered  very  nicely.  Many  of  the  children 
read  nicely,  and  some  show  a fair  promise  of  writing  well.  5.  Schoolmistress  only  ; was  appointed  a few  months 
ago.  Examined.  6.  There  is  no  industrial  training,  nor  are  the  premises  adequate  for  it.  The  matron  savs 
the  needlework  was  neglected.  J 


Shipston-on-Stour. — 1 . Imperfect.  2.  Good.  3.  None.  4.  Indifferent.  Of  religious  knowledge  they  have  not 
acquired  much ; spelling  indifferent.  None  of  the  children  can  add  money ; writing  indifferent.  5.  School- 
mistress only,  who  is  young  and  untrained.  She  declined  being  examined.  She  appeared  unfit  for  her  office 
6.  Boys  occasionally  work  in  the  garden,  and  girls  mend  the  paupers’  clothes. 

Stourbridge. — 1.  Very  fair  ; school  apparatus  better  than  usual.  2.  Excellent.  3.  National  school.  4.  Nearly  the 
best  I have  seen,  and  in  a very  promising  state.  In  Scriptural  knowledge  the  children  evinced  some"  proficiency. 
Heading  and  spelling  good.  Arithmetic  very  fair.  Writing  from  dictation  is  here  attended  to  ; some  of  the  children 
write  very  fairly.  5.  A schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress.  The  former  was  for  some  years  a teacher  in  a National 
school,  which  system  he  pursues.  Examined.  The  schoolmistress  is  also  a promising  person.  Examined. 
6.  No  industrial  training  for  the  boys,  though  there  are  some  acres  of  land  which  they  might  cultivate  advan- 
tageously. 

Tcnbury.— 1.  Very  bad ; boys  and  girls  together  2.  Severe.  3.  None.  4.  Very  meagre.  5.  Mistress  only,  who 
has  resigned.  6.  Schoolmistress  too  much  employed  in  house-work.  No  industrial  training,  but  the  school' very 
small.  3 

Uyton^n-Severn. — 1.  Imperfect.  2.  Very  bad.  Children  noisy,  and  not  under  proper  control.  3.  None.  4.  In- 
different. There  is  an  evident  absence  of  mental  exercise.  Only  two  children  understand  what  thev  read. 
Very  backward  in  spelling  and  the  meaniug  of  words.  In  arithmetic  none  of  the  most  forward  could  add  a Simple" 
Addition  sum.  5.  Schoolmaster  only.  Examined.  6.  No  trades  or  industrial  training  worth  naming. 

Worcester. — 1.  Indifferent.  2.  Very  inferior;  children  mix,  to  a considerable  extent,  with  the  adult  paupers. 
3.  Methods  very  inferior.  4.  Indifferent,  especially  in  the  comprehension  of  what  the  children  read.  A few 
only  could  answer  any  arithmetical  questions.  Writing  in  the  boys’  school  tolerably  good.  5.  Schoolmaster  and 
schoolmistress  here.  Examined.  The  schoolmistress  has  been  recently  appointed,  and  I can  hardly  judge  of 
Iter  capacity  yet.  6.  The  Board  here  are  entertaining  the  question  of  a district  school,  of  which  they  are  much  in 
need,  and  which  I think  they  seem  inclined  to  adopt. 
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WALES. 

NAME 
OF  SCHOOL. 

Date 

of 

Inspec- 

tion. 

Population  of  School  District. 

Total  Boys. 

Boys  above  10  years  old. 

Total  Girls. 

Girls  above  10  years  old. 

Total  Children  in  School. 

Number  of 
Children 

Number  of 
Children  Reading 

Admitted  in  the  last  12 

months. 

Present  at'Examination. 

Letters  and  Monosyllables. 

* 

Easy  Narratives. 

Holy  Scriptures. 

ft  k 
t : 

e ! 

< « 
{ : 
< 1 
rt  •« 

«.  - 
< : 

; « 

jj 

BrccJtnoch  shire— 

1848. 

B. 

B. 

G. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

Brecknock  . . 

, 

April  10 

17,689 

5 

. 

G 

• 

ii 

• 

4 

Nearly  all 

2 

3 

1 

. 

2 

3 

. . 

Crickhowell  . 

Sep.  2 

17,666 

5 

• 

2 

• 

7 

Hay  .... 

• 

Mar.  28 

11,330 

Ca  rdi garish  i re  — 

Aberayron 

. 

. • 

12,784 

Aberystwvth 

. 

July  20 

22,242 

7 

2 

9 

2 

16 

2 

2 

Id. 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1 

. . 

Cardigan  . . . 

• 

July  31 

19,901 

ii 

• 

5 

• 

16 

• 

• 

Id. 

Carmartlu  nshire — 

Carmarthen  . • 

Aug.  3 

37,512 

20 

5 

20 

4 

40 

4 

7 

Id. 

9 

13 

1 

. 

9 

. . 

Llandilo  Fawr  . 

Aug.  9 

17,128 

15 

4 

13 

6 

28 

. 

1 

Id. 

5 

2 

5 

8 

5 

3 

• . 

Llandovery  . 

. 

July  28 

14,726 

3 

2 

9 

i 

12 

. 

. 

Id. 

. 

3 

. 

3 

3 

. . 

Llanelly  . 

Aug.  10 

20,178 

15 

9 

10 

6 

25 

1 

2 

Id. 

6 

6 

7 

2 

3 

1 

. . 

Newcastle  Emlyn 

• 

July  29 

20,860 

7 

i 

1 

• 

8 

6 

• 

Id. 

3 

i 

; * 

• 

• 

• 

• • 

Carnarvonshire — 

l 

Bangor  . . • 

June  14 

25,902 

13 

. 

10 

. 

23 

3 

1 

Id. 

3 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 

; 

Carnarvon 

June  15 

28,511 

14 

. 

6 

• 

20 

7 

1 

Id. 

4 

5 

5 

4 

5 

1 

. . 

Pwlheli  • • • 

• 

June  16 

10,706 

8 

• 

8 

• 

16 

• 

• 

Id. 

Denbighshire — 

Llanrwst  . 

, 

July  15 

12,322 

Ruthin  . . . 

June  9 

16,619 

22 

• 

18 

• 

40 

2 

4 

id. 

15 

15 

• 

7 

1 

, . 

Wrexham  . . 

• 

June  8 

39,542 

32 

• 

33 

i 

65 

15 

9 

id. 

7 

13 

15 

7 

7 

'' 

REMARKS. 

BrecJliiocli. — 1 . Imperfect ; boys  and  girls  together.  2.  Discipline  good.  3.  Tire  master  questions  very  fairly, 
has  no  particular  method.  4.  In  a promising  state.  The  children  answered  very  satisfactorily  in  religious  - ! 
jects.  In  arithmetic  they  are  also  very  forward  ; one  boy  is  in  the  Rule  of  Three,  and  some  of  the  girls  can 
sums  of  money;  they  also  write  tolerably.  5.  Schoolmaster  only.  A very  promising  person,  anil  takes  g. 
pains  to  improve  himself  and  the  children.  6.  No  sufficient  industrial  employment  either  for  boys  or  girls. 

CricIthowell.—'So  school  here  at  the  period  of  my  visit.  The  children  appeared  ragged,  disorderly,  and  ignoran 

Huy. — The  children  go  to  the  National  school. 

Abcrayrun. — There  is  no  school  here,  and  very  few  children. 

Aberystwyth— \.  None  worth  naming.  2.  Very  inferior.  3.  Scarcely  any.  4.  Children  scarcely  understood  r ' 
thing,  and  were  extremely  backward  in  every  branch  of  instruction.  5.  Schoolmistress  only.  Examined,  G~ 
industrial  training  here  of  any  kind.  Some  of  the  girls  are  employed  in  house-work. 

Cardigan. — 1.  The  school-room  and  apparatus  better  than  usual.  2.  Apparently  inferior.  3.  None.  1 
indifferent.  5.  The  schoolmistress  examined,  (j.  No  industrial  training  for  boys. 

Carmarthen. — 1.  Apparently  none;  boys  and  girls  together.  2.  Not  good.  3.  None.  4.  Indifferent;  I 
appeared  ignorant  of  Scriptural  knowledge.  A few  of  the  children  can  write.  With  the  exception  of  one  ' 
they  know  scarcely  anything  of  arithmetic.  5.  Schoolmistress  here  is  employed  as  a menial  servant.  6. 
industrial  training  for  the  boys. 

Llandilo  Finer . — 1.  Imperfect;  boys  and  girls  together.  2.  Tolerably  good.  3.  None.  4.  Indifferent, 
children  at  home  speak  Welsh,  and  consequently  understand  but  little  English,  and  are  very  backward 
arithmetic.  5.  Schoolmistress.  Examined.  G.  No  industrial  training,  nor  is  there  a proper-sized  schoolroof 

Llandme rt/.— 1.  Next  to  none;  boys  and  girls  together.  2.  Tolerably  good.  3.  None.  4.  Indifferent:  2 1 
and  3 girls  can  just  speak  English,  but  do  not  understand  it.  None  of  them  learn  arithmetic,  or  write  on  pa 
They  think  and  talk  in  Welsh,  and  read  English  without  understanding  it.  0,  Schoolmistress  only.  Examii 
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Number  of  Children  Writing 


On  Slates. 


CL 

3 


^ c 

i i 


o. 

S 

o 

O 


<1 


On  Paper. 


U 

S 


5’ 


G. 


G. 


3 • 

12  . 


Number  of  Children  learning 
Arithmetic. 


£ 

3 


*3 

< 


B. 


G. 


B. 


1 ! 


6 i 4 


17 


G. 


rtQ 


No  of  Chil 
dren  learn- 
ing other 
subjects. 


B.  G. 
2 


2 

! 14 


G.  [B. 
2 1 


15 


B. 


B. 


O 


G.  B 


Dimensions 

of 

Schoolrooms 


Boys.  Girls. 


Annual 
Expenditure, 


Feet, 

16X10 


Feet. 

16X14 


35X17 

11X6 

16X10 

21X16 

20-X16 


16X18 

22X16 


28X16 


£.  t. 


18  0 
30  0 


£. 


14  0 


20  0 


25  0 10  0 
36  0 18 


REMARKS. 

Llanelly.— Bad;  boys  and  girls  mixed,  without  any  attempt  at  classification.  2.  Apparently  severe  ; the  children 
cried  when  unable  to  answer  what  they  had  never  learned.  3.  None.  4.  A very  few  of  the  children  can  read  at 
r xt  "T1te.  a but  cannot  add  the  commonest  Addition  sum.  5.  Schoolmistress  only.  Examim 

6.  No  industrial  training,  though  there  is  suitable  ground  for  spade  husbandry. 

Newcastle  Einli/n.—l.  None.  2.  Tolerably  good.  3.  None.  4.  Scarcely  any;  there  are  onlv  3 bovs  and  1 girl 
who  can  rewd.  Scarcely  any  writing  or  ciphering,  b.  No  schoolmaster,  but  only  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  to 
whom  the  I arliamentary  Grant  is  paid.  G.  No  industrial  training,  though  theie  is  sufficient  land  for  spade  1ms- 


Bavgor  .— 1 .\  cry  fair.  2.  Good.  3.  National  school.  4.  Improving;  the  boys  read  and  write  well,  though  only 
1 can  add  sums  of  money.  The  girls  have  not  been  so  well  instructed.  5.  Schoolmaster  only,  who  seems  an 
intelligent  person.  Examined.  G.  No  industrial  training  for  the  boys.  The  girls  should  be  allowed  more  time 
for  their  education  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

Carnarvon. — 1.  School  apparatus  good.  2.  Good.  3.  None.  4.  Indifferent;  they  being  Welsh,  understand  very 
little  of  what  they  read  in  English  ; 5 boys  can  add  Addition  sums,  but  none  are  in  the  compound  rules.  In 
writing  they  are  not  proficient.  5.  Schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress.  Examined. 

Pwlheli.  — 1.  None.  2.  None.  3.  None.  4.  Very  bad  ; the  children  can  only  read  a word  or  two  intelligibly,  and 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  writing  and  arithmetic.  5.  Schoolmaster  only.  Examined.  6.  No  industrial  training. 

Llnnrwst. — No  school  here.  A new  workliouse  only. 

Ruthin.— 1.  Bad.  2.  Bad.  3.  None.  4.  Indifferent;  though  many  of  the  children  read  English  intelligibly  in 
the  Testament,  they  do  not  understand  it.  They  know  a little  arithmetic,  but  none  can  add  sums  of  money; 
they  write  a little.  5.  Schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress.  Examined.  G.  No  industrial  training,  except  tailoring 
and  mat  making  for  a few  boys. 

Wrexham.— \.  Very  good.  2.  Good.  3.  National  school.  4.  Superior  in  the  boys’  school,  but  not  so  much  so  in 
the  girls’  school.  0,  Schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress.  Examined. 
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NAME 
OF  SCHOOL. 

Date 

of 

Inspec- 

tion. 

Population  of  School  District. 

Total  Boys. 

Boys  above  10  years  old. 

Total  Girls. 

Girls  above  10  years  old. 

Total  Children  in  School. 

Number  of 
Children 

Number  of 
Children  Reading: 

Admitted  in  the  last  12 

Q 

3 

a 

o 

6 

Present  Examination. 

Letters  and  Monosyllables. 

Easy  Narratives. 

Holy  Scriptures. 

1848. 

B. 

B. 

G. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

Holywell  .... 

June  12 

40,787 

63 

. 

60 

• 

123 

31 

41 

Nearly  all 

19 

27 

12 

14 

29 

19 

St.  Asaph  . . . 

June  10 

23,568 

37 

• 

14 

* 

51 

7 

2 

id. 

4 

* 

14 

• 

• 

• 

Glamorganshire — 

Bridgend  .... 

Aug.  12 

21,357 

2 

. 

3 

. 

5 

Cardiff  .... 

Aug.  14 

32,552 

44 

10 

28 

7 

72 

56 

52 

Id. 

21 

14 

6 

4 

14 

10 

Neath 

Aug.  11 

32,027 

8 

. 

4 

. 

12 

Swansea  • • . • 

Aug.  10 

38,641 

25 

9 

16 

4 

41 

16 

7 

Id. 

5 

15 

4 

1 

9 

3 

Merionethshire — 

Bala 

July  6 

6,953 

Corwen  .... 

July  5 

15,098 

Festiniog  .... 

July  18 

15,437 

Montgomeryshire — 
Llanfyllin 

June  21 

20, 445*  30 

10 

24 

9 

54 

7 

7 

Id. 

5 

12 

5 

1 

ii 

6 J 

Montgomery  & l’ool 

June  23 

17,421 

15 

11 

4 

3 

19 

5 

i 

Id. 

2 

4 

3 

7 

• 

Newtown&Llanidloes 

May  11 

25,956 

50 

45 

• 

95 

• 

Id. 

14 

is 

10 

5 

24 

21 

Pembrokeshire — 

1 

| 

Haverfordwest  . 

Aug.  1 

37,139  23 

7 

21 

6 

44 

6 

5 

Id. 

9 

4 

5 

5 

1 9 

12  2 

Narberth  .... 

Aug.  2 

21,753  5 

i 

3 

16 

3 

6 

Id. 

2 

9 

1 

3 

2 

Pembroke  . . . 

Aug.  2 

19,67 

22 

1 

10 

1C 

3 

36 

7 

3 

Id. 

6 

4 

• 

• 

9 

4 

Radnorshire — 

1 

Knighton  • • 

Oct.  27 

9,315  IS 

1 U 

32 

1 6 

Id. 

6 

6 

8 

5 

5 

4 \ 

.131’ 

521 

Il06 

33( 

2383  542 
1 

465 

439 

485 

319 

260  612  367' 

REMARKS. 

Holywell. — 1.  Very  fair.  2.  Tolerably  good.  3.  National  school.  4.  Good  in  the  boys’  school,  but  indiffe  i 
that  of  the  girls’.  5.  Schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress.  Examined.  6.  Schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  < i 
much  engaged  in  menial  offices.  No  industrial  training. 

St.  Asaph. — 1.  Excellent.  2.  Excellent.  3 — 4.  Very  superior;  the  boys  are  very  clever  in  answ-ering  Sc ' ^ 
questions;  they  write  well,  and  have  acquired  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic.  I did  not  examine  the  s ; 
they  are  sent  to  the  National  school.  5.  Schoolmaster  only,  who  was  so  ill  that  I could  not  examine  him; 

Bridgend. — The  children  go  to  the  National  school. 

Cardiff'.— 1 . Tolerable  ; boys  and  girls  together.  2.  Apparently  good.  3.  Indifferent.  4.  Indifferent  in  every! 
Out  of  72  boys,  5 only  can  add  sums  of  money.  5.  Schoolmaster  only.  Examined.  6.  The  Board  seem  d> 
to  entertain  the  question  of  industrial  training. 

Neath. — The  children  go  to  the  National  school. 

Swansea. — 1 . Tolerably  good  in  the  hoys’  school;  not  so  in  the  girls’.  2.  Apparently  severe.  3.  According  ; 
old  system.  4.  Very  fair  in  the  boys’  school ; meagre  in  the  girls.  Nine  boys  read  well  in  the  Holy  Seri; 
they  also  can  write  and  cipher ; the  girls  are  neglected.  5.  A new  master  and  mistress  have  been  appointi  < 
will  be  examined  at  my  next  visit.  C.  No  industrial  training,  but  the  chairman  is  anxious  to  promote  it. 

Bala. — No  school  here. 

Corwen. — No  school  here. 

Festiniog. — Here  there  are  very  few  children,  and  no  school. 
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Number  of  Children  Writing 

Number  of  Children  learning 

No.  of  Chil 
dren  learn- 

Arithmetic. 

n"  other 
subjects. 

Expenditure. 

On  Slates. 

d 

c 

o 

o 

v. 

CL. 

d 

Dimensions 

» 

1 . 
O 

d 

o 

B 

6 

p< 

g 

o 

O 

N 

m 

D 

6 

p 

a 

o 

O 

*- 

13 

o 

£ 

n3 

d 

aJ 

CJ 

"s 

S c 
~ ° 

d 

ctJ 

w 

aj 

is 

a 

3 

CD 

r d 

of 

Schoolrooms. 

u 

<v 

i 

t» 

<3 

(m 

p. 

o 

O 

g 

CJ  . 

a s' 
S g 

cr 

c. 

c! 

* 

c 

o 

A 

o 

O 

d 

c n 

CJ 

rt 

M 

c 

_o 

.2 

13 

M 

0) 

s 

d 

o 

d 55 
■2-f 

«5 

■B-n 

•Xj  d 

a .2 
o 2 

d 

o 

o 

rt 

to 

d 

o 

if 

'E. 

c 

d 

E 

g 

Cm 

O 

Cm 

o 

>> 

.■2 

- 

G 

E p 

o 

s 

"X 

U. 

< 

< 

2; 

< 

1 n 

O 

! 

fc. 

CL, 

o 

o 

Boys. 

Girls. 

'"rt 

co 

CO 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

25 

IT 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

4 

G. 

B. 

12 

3 

G. 

B. 

7 

10 

G. 

B. 

9 

2 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B. 

G. 

B 

G. 

B 

G 

Feet. 

28 

23 

Feet. 
X 17 
X 17 

£.  s. 

20  0 
30  0 

£.  s. 
20  0 

5 

• 

• 

• 

• 

10 

4 

• 

• 

4 

• 

4 

3 

9 

• 

5 

36X15 

32  0 

i 

6 

9 

3 

2 

0 

' 

2 

25X12 

13X7 

25  0 

12  0 

1 

ii 

6 

8 

1 

3 

2 

5 

4 

2 

32X17 

32X15 

20  0 

20  0 

• 

• 

7 

• 

• 

• 

2 

2 

• 

4 

. 

2 

24X20 

10  0 

5 

’ 

• 

19 

• 

* 

• 

3 

* 

4 

• 

6 

• 

7 

18X36 

18X29 

36  0 

21  0 

3 

. 

. 

. 

9 

1 

8 

. 

3 

40X16 

15  0 

• 

• 

• 

* 

• 

1 

58X16 

, 

10  0 

• 

• 

• 

• 

9 

4 

* 

• 

• 

9 

4 

28X16 

25  0 

1 7 

5 

3 

• 

7 

7 

• 

• 

G 

4 

• 

i 

4 

4 

24X15 

. . 

16  0 

|343  250 

“I- 

• 

578 

277 1 . 

37 

101  jf260 

130264 

143 

211 

55 

63 

•I 

10 

83  40| 
1 1 

62 

24 

" 1 

•• 

•• 

REMARKS. 

'Aanfyllin. — 1.  Very  fair.  2.  Good.  3.  The  master  teaches  on  a system  of  his  own.  4.  That  for  the  boys  is  very 
good,  but  less  care  is  taken  with  the  girls.  The  boys  read,  write,  and  cipher  well ; in  the  latter  branch  of  learning 
the  girls  were  especially  deficient.  5.  Schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress.  6.  The  schoolmaster  and  mistress 
complain  that  they  have  no  time  for  recreation.  No  sufficient  industrial  training. 

Montgomery  and  Pool. — 1.  Wretched.  2.  Tolerably  good.  3.  None.  4.  Indifferent;  the  children  can  scarcely 
answer  any  questions.  5.  Schoolmaster  only.  Examined.  No  industrial  training. 

Newtown  and  Llanidloes. — 1.  Very  fair.  2.  Good.  3.  Chiefly  monitorial.  4.  Very  fair.  5.  Schoolmaster  and 
mistress.  Examined.  The  latter  is  a promising  person.  6.  Board  well  disposed  to  industrial  training. 

Haverfordwest — 1.  Imperfect.  2.  Good.  3.  Dame  school  chiefly.  4.  Very  meagre  ; scarcely  any  mental  instruc- 
tion given  except  in  singing,  in  which  they  succeed  very  fairly.  5.  Schoolmistress  only,  who  appears  a pains- 
taking person  ; but  a schoolmaster  is  much  needed  here.  6.  The  Board  are  disposed  to  adopt  industrial  training. 

farberth. — 1.  Scarcely  any.  2.  Very  good.  3—4.  Scarcely  any  attempted.  5.  Schoolmistress  only,  who  does  not 
appear  competent.  Examined.  6.  The  Board  are  not  averse  to  industrial  training. 

* emlrrohe . — 1.  Indifferent.  2.  Apparently  severe.  3.  None.  4.  Indifferent.  The  boys  read  tolerably  well,  but 
none  of  them  can  add  sums  of  money  ; the  writing  is  not  good.  5.  Schoolmaster  only.  Examined.  6.  The 
Board  are  disposed  to  adopt  industrial  training. 

".night on. — 1.  Good.  2.  Good.  3.  National  school.  4.  Very  good.  The  children  read,  write,  and  cipher  well. 
5.  Mistress  only,  who  is  a very  promising  and  clever  person.  6.  I recommended  the  appointment  of  a school- 
master. The  boys  help  occasionally  in  the  garden  and  in  house-work,  but  at  present  there  is  no  systematic  training. 
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